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vious, The Cullection which theſe Volumes cok 
tain reaches, under thoſe reftriftions, down to 14 
laſt Spring. What can be ſaid in its favour © : 
is, that, ſuch as they have been, theſe are the © 
beſt of them; and that they are ſomething more 
correct. The nature of the original publication n 
rendered it impoſſible for their Author to ___ 
the errors of the Preſs. | 
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„„ it een N.. 
zit is of no great conſequence td him, that the diſ- 
 , Cerning few hold the artifice in contempt, or are even 
ance that induces. the reſt of the world. to the 
Nothing is more certain, than that the beſt books, 
in general, are thoſe which have the ſhorteſt and plaineſt 
titles: Where there is intrinfic merit, there needs 
none of this external invitation; and where there is 
not, it is hardly honeſt to employ it. s 
One of the beſt poems the {preſent age has pro- 
duced, has been lately introduced to us with ſo plain 
and- modeſt a name as that of, An Elegy written in a 
Country Cburch- Tard: This is a title as little promi- 
ſing, or as little tanding to excite the curiofity of the. 
1 ublie as could well hade been deviſed; yet the piece 
haas made its way thro' ſeveral editions, while many 
- & ſounding name ſerves but to decorate. a- pile of 
_ waſte paper. 8 
The author of this poem was ſo diffident in his 
own judgment of it, that he not only deelined the 
hazarding his name with it, but the very printing it 
was without his knowledge; and the carrying it into 
ſucceeding editions has been done without his per- 
miſſion. We are happy te have had ſo good a poem 
on any conditions; but we ſhould have ſeen it in 
much greater perfection, if two or three errors, con- 
tinued to this latter impreſſion, had been avoided. hy 
a more correct copy, or amended from his in- 
ſpection. | | ; | WEE 5 
The ſubje& is an evening's meditation in the 
cCchurch- yard of an obſcure village. The author 
introduces himſelf walking over the graves of the 
deceaſed humble villagers, in a melancholly and 
contemplative humour: He cloaths in words ele- 
gantly appropriated and expreſſive, a ſeries of 
thoughts naturally ariſing from the ſcene, and ſue- 
ceeding to one another: From the recollection of 
u hat the peaceful inhabitants of the earth under his 
cet onee were, and of what they might have * 
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U 


N. The In erb To. 2 
had opportunities es offered, he proceeds to 2 juſt exa- 
mination, and a conſequent contempt of that pomp . 
and ſplendor which diſtinguiſhes the Great. He falls 
into a reverie 1 in the concluſion, in which he gives 


what he imat will be the account of himſelf, . 


When dead, the mouth of ſome humble cot- 
| wy and concludes with an 8 
of a ſpirit with the reſt 


1 is not too much to ſay, = this ner cones 
nearer the manner of Milton than any thing that has 
been publiſhed ſince the time of that poet: Whoever 
will look | into his Lycidus, one of the beſt poems he 
ever wrote, will not fail to ſee a ſtriking likeneſs, 


ow own that this elegy does not ſuffer in the com 


"The poem is full of imagination, and as full f 
ſentiment; the imagery is ſtriking, and juſt ; the 
deſcriptive part elegantly ſimple ;. the expreſſion con- 
Ciſe yet clear, nervous yet ſmooth, and majeſtic with- 
out Let us recollect the ſituation of the poet, 
in a 1 evening, contemplating, from an elevated 
pot, the country round him, while there is ſcarce 

ght for the proſpea, and we ſhall acknowledge. an 
uncommon propriety and my in the * | 
pailage. | SD. | Ze 


Nov fades the glimm' rin 1 on the feb, | 
And th the 5 ee, illneſi Boldt; 
Sade where the beetle cubeels his dronin fight, | 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant Falls: 
Or that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, © 
T he moping owl does to the moon complain 
CER thoſe who, wand ring near her ſacred bow'r, 
og her ancient ſolitary m_ 1 


When the ſubject is fn, with what an eaſy 
elegance, with what a beautiful ſimplicity, does he 
" his language _ 
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, ben be: has occaſion. to lamens ent 8 
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0 what can "bg. more beautifully adapted to ths ſubjef, 
chan his deſcription of the rude monuments and inſerip- 
tions over the graves of the n dead be is e 


| meditating on. 
15 | 7 et even theſe 3 0 Fee to grate, 


Some frail memorial fiill erected ni 
With uncouth 1 and fhapeltſs 77 been a , x 
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In plores the paſſing tribute of a figh : Mi 81 
_ Their. name, their years, pelt by t * RP ole ter 1 Maj a 4 


Dye place o fame and elegy ſupply 3; „ TE EEG 
And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrenus, © rag 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 33 


The imaginary ruſtic's deſcription of himſelf, i in his 
walks of poetic rapture, is full of beauty : 


- Herd by yon wood, now frowning as in BE corn, 
Mut ring his wayward fancies would he rove. 5 


4 Fe 
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The variation of the expreſſion, in the a account of 
his being miſſed . ofual od co-ed of you. 1s very 


maſterly. 


One morn I miſs d him exithe; cu 114 „ 
Fn the heath, and near his fav rite free ; 1 
Another. came, nor yet befide the ril ,, 
Nor 1 the laaun, nor at _ _ WAS be. | 
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In fine, his charater of himſelf, his is expectations, 3 
as his content, are Ty Jultly, be Ln plea- - 
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| Large b Sis ng, and his love "ror 1 
Heavin did à recompence as larg 
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N 3 aren wd from heav'n bu all he o find. 


This ſtanza is anluckily robbed of a great pen 3 
its beauty in the printed copies; and in ſome of the 4 
other paſſages which -we have quoted, we have a- 
mended errors of the Tame SG, e of _ con- 
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\HYRSIS, a youth of the 880 train, 
as Waller phraſes it, a cadet of family, a gay 

4 i good-natured; ſenſible, amiable bee of fix 

and twenty, three years ago loſt his he 
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haughty Sacehariſſa. It was not a roſy ' beck, 85 ; 


dimple, or the arch of an eye-brow, that did 'the 
execution. Sacchariſſa, though ſhe is far from dif- 
agreeable, will never be called a beauty: He admired 
her as a woman of ſpri htlineſs and gaiety, a 
hter of the muſes, and miſtreſs of forty thous 
ſan pounds. He had begun his attacks upon her 
_ da reſpect,” and filent- adoration'; he” had 
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| roaſted her, with * reverence due to a divinity 
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ese ent * . 


in fifty. where he knew ſhe would — of 
and he I thouſand times whiſpered, 


_— to one or other of **. compation as 441 


paſſed by her. 
Scarce any paſſion. is apa 2 greater favourite 


with the ſex than pride; and pr th 1 that pa 


ſion like this diſtant adoration: Thryſi had ſoon __ 


joy to find the lady had added him to her lit of 
flaves, and that ſhe was not diſpleaſed with his avow- 
ing himſelf ſuch. He attacked her in rhyme : He 

her: He had the infinite ſatisfaction of hear- 
ing her declare the verſes good ones, and acknowledged 
ſhe was greatly obliged to the perſon who wrote them: 


This declaration was made at the playhouſe : The 
beau, with a trembling hand, con atted her out, 
and when he was telling her, with faltering accents, 


that he was the author of the poem that had been 


honoured with her approbation, ſhe e high 
Ron. his ſuppoſing the needed to betold of it, and 


chat i vas wot the firſt intance he had of his 


good opinion. 


Two or three civil things of this kind fixed the lover 


in his chains for ever, and the Lady, who had no 
_ farther deſign upon him, A. L prudently never gave 
He 


him any afterwards. her in the modern 


form; that is, he knocked at her door twice in a a 


twelvemonth, and heard ſhe was abroad ; he haunted 
her at all public places; and when no lover of fupe- 
rior merit in em 


times the great honour of walking by her fide half a 


turn. 


Thyrſs was a man of ſpirit : Aſter a year 
half's da ling in this way, he grew tired of it. He 
ey Re ORR now 23 


ſand perjuries, declared his boundleſs, his 2 
* He cald * bear the 
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torture of _—_— ce any longer, 

pood-naturedly complied with his requeſt : ity 
nd to the immortal, the titled C 1 

Thyrſis, unable to bear un the; 
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threw himſelf into a d 
tune at once, or of perihi 


the intentions of his ge 
much in love, and as mock 
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her ſentiments of his rival: his habie was that” of « 
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£ Kane 8 ſhe; wo de aunt ſhe did 1 


not know that Clody evet meant more than to batter _ 0 
with her; that he ney er had told her he was ſerious; | 
and that ſhe. hoped Mw was not that her heart, her 

foul; and all her anclinstians, were fixed. upon an- 

| Other 3. a man who; more that deſorved her 1: reg 


18 7 Wh gh. be: bad: hot ſucereded Stuitet 4 MF 
- {Tha might have heard.njore,. but-he found his i 
heart ſo full, that, 2 e parece. Was! the only | 
. 6 2a | nog 3 
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'. thoughthe aw love ſparkle toward bim cog bi 

he went up to her; confeſſed the rick head p on 
her at the ee ok his” 

preſent. fortune. - 155 1 | 
The Lady replied x i Gs TO ſunile, You | 
have been ſo very. g ous, Sir, in con; ing 
n deceit on that cx n that E think I ought x 7 — 
B anotherg4>3ou+ſeem-not. to-know that 1 

_ £./'Dhyrlis-undenthe Sande of 295 8 careful 
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g The Lady, e ee e ie ; 
lover drop out in an odd manner, took; occaſion to 
leave Clody a minut or two afterwards, courting his 
greyhound on one of the benches. She was.juſtturn- 
ing the corner from another walk into that where the 
muſing, the deſpaiting Thyrſig was, as he had re 
peated the laſt lines, and addec with an honeſt hearty 
ſigh, © Ah! poor Anacreon, thou agt too much in 
the right!!“ He would, be ſo, Fe plied os 44 

* if he had ſaid gold was : 
« love: if I had . e 
22 e nor ſhauld dare 3 | 
The laſt word was too 29 to be 
Flies the Lady gulped it down, Lady | 
Fownly does her oaths, and ſo ended the morning's 
adventare.. 2 
We could not deny ourſelves che $6 29 of 

the worthy Thyrſis Lis public congratulation of giving 
hope to ſee the news of a treaty hand, ins boy 
ly to inen Hoe FOILS OY in 4 day or 
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PLAY 
perſons of diſtinction, is an incident that our 
age has, b, perhaps, the honour of having firſt produced 


" Ro On Gen 


and to do it in art uncommon manner: Theatrical 
formances have often been exhibitedby perſons o the 
firſt faſtion, and with facceſs ; but the apparatus of a 
ar theatre has e in all theſe n. 
ns, and the whole has been y hart by that 
geße The juft fenſe whi 
Head of thi is ſcheme have of thing! „ could not ſuffer 
them to think, that if the action itſelf were not blame. 
able, the place, on this occaſion, could make it fo; 
nor could their fpirit fabmit to the doing any thing 
imperfectly, either for want of the neceſſury e 


ay r 
e, though out of the common road. They 
kired the theatre at Drury-lane for the night ; the 


gave among their friends as many tickets as would $ 
it; and exhibited their performance with all the pomp 


and decoration of the moſt regularly rin cnter= 
tainment of the kind. 


It is greatly to the honour of theſe goritherngh,” that 


tte tickets were ſo carefully diſpoſed of; chat the wo- 
men of the town, who can very ſeldom be kept᷑ out 


of any place of entertainment; who find their way in- 


the 


N. 
* 
- 1 7 ; i . 8 


on 1 emmon Rege, by. 


emen, long celebrated for their taſte, 
and ſpirit in gallantry, were determined to give their 
friendsand acquaintance an uncommon nd 09" 


the perſons at the 


% 


. 


228 


. 
} 
& 


dern ſuit; and Caffio's and Tago's v 1 gen re” non 


and a, younger 


bee ee e eee and who 
had, at leaſt, ave 10 ry of aſs emenaiamins, ye 


Tur wp te, ets . 


embroidery. 
The — were fie for the company 


the band of muſic was à very fine one; and the houſe = 
was, in every part, illuminated wich wax -; the 
' ſcenes were proper as well as pretty ones; and the 

dreſſes not only ifcent, bur well fancied; and 


much better ad: to the charafters than an ve | 


have ſeen before. Othello's was à robe in he ſaſhion 
of his country; Roderigo's an 


The character of Othello was 


the elder | 
Mr. D, Iago and Caſo by che fecond . 


EY 
euſtomed to ſpeak in | 
lutely over by all the reſolution in the world. 
eaſy to ſee that every one of the perfortners — 
ed by them; rr 
of them _— of the 
voice, -in adapting it to it is to fill, is an- 
other circumſtance e 
"I" . to which theſe per- 
11 formers 
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f cebeargal e on —— „„ e = 
- houſe. empty, and filled winden audience ds, in his 


and ſhall be able to form me judgment of Kbarswere 


e e En 


by the ſentiment to be 5 thing the author en 


I prod. oed on a ſtage; his deportment in the Whole was 


mated expreſion, Wa e 


1 5 8 him 


Ward informing. them in this point, ſince the 3 — | 


Hon a perfeRly different place. The general pre- 
ice of an audience, that nothing is — but what 5 

is like that which they haue been uſed to; and the 71 
n in which perſons of their tanke in judgment 
- muſt hold an imitation of players, was: alia, f 
no little importance againſt h u. If we wei zh theſe | 
: ſeveral circumſtances togethes;. wall fee: the infinite 
- diſadvantages with which theſe. Gentlemen ſet. out; in 
. compariſon. of thoſe hoſe mighty talk: it % to ac; 


.their talents. and abilities, when it is'allerte@that the = 0 

Sreater part of the play was much better 1 e 92 

- than it ever was on any ſtage beforeee. 1 

In the whole, there was a face of nature 1 — no , 1 

theatrical piece, acted by common players, ever came 
up to. It was evident 8150 theiperformers felt every 

ſentiment they were to expreſs, and that they were 

not reduced to labour at an imitation of what would 


be done in real life on the occaſion; but were inſpired 


them to repreſent. 
The figure of Othello was, doubtleſs, the. aneſt ever 


majeſtie, and his ſenſe of the paſſions, the author 
Throw s into his part, quick INTE Ihe ani 


os, ie 0 Had ali this hairs been 3 = 5 


35 great TOE had e "pate them all, W 

ac 

"was perhaps never ſo well ſpoken : the expreſſion of 10 
his anguiſh by the monoſyllable OH was every where MM 
great and affecting: but that in which he was pecu- * 


liarly ſuperior to every body, was tlie natural expre 8 
Hon of the lover and the gentleman. When in the 
laſt act he i is invade. 92 Caſſio, that he Rad: given 


9 no 3 een evenge + he had 0 1 
- againſt: him. e 8 ves Bim 


* 
A 25 2 1 - SF 4 
than, 1 "fe whe 18 I ITS > . M44 bod $662 * 5 


ns | A391 £53; 38S 2 £74 206 BAU | 83 
vi K. "Tab een Hi . 12 ? Aa: + 38 
. hich Mr. Das wt 5 
But the manner in w | e hand 

of the man he had injured, while he poke this, had 


ſomething i in it ſo like the man of honour, 92 10 un- 1 


like all that we ſee, in imitation of zin th 
that we ſhall not he eaſily ere to the 


bor any body.elſe. 3 212 8 ere 


His embracing Deſdemona on.the! 8 5 # fs. i - Gy. 5 os EI 


. more to lay 


. | 


PF prus, We are afraid. ſet man a fair breaſt among te 22 
n audience a longing : his manner of throwing his arms 


about her, and the jocund 5 4557 of his counte- 
nance at N Sen us a fine — 22 


Then like 3 3 an 1e fo 11. 
And like the ſta about it £ 5 And, 45 * 1 
r. like fair Albion to the faitor's 4 777% | 
1 do e boſom ronny white TY 2 Ws 
Lite the kind ot pL swill be... +5 14364643 
With Love. «mf arms ever ir ml tee.” 7 
: 1. J. 81 in the 99 | 
6 1 it was poſſible to expect or conceive from a per- 
| ſon who had not trod 1 


ſtage before. To lay that 


r of Iago, Min more 


F he play'd the part much better than it was ever play d 


before, is ſaying a great deal, yet it is ſaying vaſtly 
too little. His eaſe in the whole was amazing; his 
whole deportment ſo much the gentleman, ſo-penfe 


ly 


adapted to every circumſtance of the character, and 


ſo elegant in its propriety, that I think this audience 
Bw forget him before they can fee any other Iago 


patience. He every-where conveyed the full. 


ſenſe of the author's expreſſion; und no where 'exag- 


gerated it. His eye marked as much as his tongue, | 
, when ——_ 


. he was equally 3 intent an his lo 


1 


+ - 
K 


| 1 Ut; | | | p >. | : EEG Ss. 1 
1 14 The Iwsr reren. N. 3. 
Wh | in the dialogue, and when out of it. Upon the whole, 
1 the player was loſt in the man: he was perfectly te 
£18 128 thing that Shakeſpear drew, and yet he ſeemed mo- 
„ Uelled only on his own thoughts; not repreſenting, 
burt really tranfacting the ſeveral ſcenes in which he 
. r #1 
[| 6 *  _ The youngeſt Mr. D had great applanſe in 
1 Cafſfio, and he deſeryed it all: the drunken ſcene, 
1 | + Which is the capital one in the part, and a very diffi- 
| |; {th cult one, he was particularly excellent in; and his 
i recovery to ſobriety, though a bold and forced paſſage 
i | 0 * in the author, was rendered natural by his manner of 
N forming it. Roderigo was muck the character 


Shakeſpear draws, though not exactly what has been 
uſed to be palmed upon us for Shakeſpear's Rode- 

e rigo. Deſdemona had all that native honeſty and 
i eandour in her face of which the poet meant to make 
| her an example ; and when, at her firſt ſetting out, - 


. While fhe efſay'd to ſpeal, the accents hung, 
1 | And fault ring died, unfini/h'd on her tongue, 


| _ i the native modeſty of the character made us rather 
.. charmed than offended at it. 

"i Mr. J. D-— ſpoke an excellent prologue, and 
| this Lady an epilogue, hardly at all inferior to it : 
the leaſt we can ſay in regard to this part of the per- 
formance is, that they both deſerved all the applauſe 
they received on their delivering them, _ 


— 


» N r n „egg — * „ 


Tus i 


| Sermo, hilareſgue laci brumalem abſumere not7ens 
Szaſerunt, — aculis expellere ai 
Sr Aris. 


is the power of communicating our thoughts to 


onẽ another by words. I his is the eſſence of ſocial 


happineſs; it throws the experience of every ſeparate 


; member of ſociety into the common ſtock ; and gives 


to every private perſon, in return, the advantage of 


1 the joint experience of the whole. 


How eſtimable a circumſtance in our cxconomy ! 


7 how infinite a benefit! how worthy our utmoſt atten- 
W tion in its conduct and preſervation! how ſacred ought 


it to be to the ends and uſes to which it is appropri- 
ated! _ | | | 


"Wy The mixed converſation at Coffee-houſes, if it could 
be reſtrained within any. bounds of order and regula- 
= rity, would be of the moiſt advantageous kind. How 
= inftruive muſt it be, to hear the obſervations of a 
We number of different people on the variety of objects 
7 that have occurred to them in the courſe of the day? 
how agreeable to meet with the eſſence of a multitude 
of converſations, heard at the ſeveral parties the dif- 


ferent people who make up the company have been en- 
Lathen in, collected, ſeparated from its ſuperfluities 
and redundancies, and, delivered to us concentrated, 


as it were, and with all its merit, in the compaſs of 


a few periods! THIS 2 1 
There is ſcarce a heart ſo malevolent, but has a plea- 


— 
Dd 


ſure in giving entertainment to another: there would 


need very little: more than attention in the generality 


NE of the great prerogatives of human nature 


of _ 


20 |  Therhcorattir aki v. 1 


of the company, to their reaping this vaſt 4 ig 


and thoſe. who were moſt-incapable, of entertainin 18 | 


would find their only. ſuffering themſelves to be en 


tained, conſtrued intò "met great enough tö intitle 


them to a repeated enjoyment of the ſame rational 
plealure. .4. 7 ZOE A] anT 
Inſtead of this deſirable plan, converſation at private 


parties is at an end: cards have: driven it away never 


to ſhew its face in good company again; and at theſe 
x mixed aſſemblies, where there is ſo large a fund for 


entertainment, no man at:empts either to pleaſe or to 


be pleaſed in his exerting this faculty; no man has an 


ambition to inform, or a deſire to be infornied of ay | 


thing: every one attacks the perſon as an enemx, 


whom he affects to ſpeak as a friend : and aims _ 2 


farther joy in converſing with him, than the triumph 


of deceiving him into a belief of his ingenuity and 


candour, and the expoſing ſome eilen in . charac- 
ter to the deriſion of the company. 5 or ts 


This is a vice of converſation chat adams at 10 


exorbitant a height as at preſent: it has been attack 
ed by ſoft means, and by harſh ones, by arguments, 
and by force, in vain: though hiſſed and laughed, 
and cudgelled out of company, it never fails to ſhew 
its face there again an hour or two afterwards, 5 
We have been uſed to complain of the Humoriſt, 
the Clown, the Moroſe, the Reſerved, the Obſtinate, 
and the Impertinent, as the peſts of converſation. : but 


theſe, under the appearance ofthis ſo ſuperior weight 
of malignity, begin to ſhew. themſelves in a very ami- 


able light; and the rational people will ſubmit to be 
teized, to be affronted, to be ſnarled at, to be neglec- 
ted, to be contradicted, when they are in the right; 
and even to be talked deaf, by people wha have no- 
thing to ſay, rather than join in the diſingenuous 
entertainment which the men oſ abilities give, at the 


expence of ſome perſon for whom they muſt rſt profes 


a reſpect and eſteem. '- 


To ſet this rational 555 of the Wink on * 


better footing for the future, I would recommend it as 


7. 


ANT: 


„ 


N. E. 15 1b her r : Y 7 


z firſt priviciple, to be ingenuous; and as ſecondary 4 
Jes. ei 1 would-p 1 to . whole lift of —_— 


the äctions of Others, — — our own judg> 1 
ment would have prevented g from ing them, aun 5 1 5 
leſs. we can aſſure ourfelyes:thacztns j judgment i is above 
the. reach of error; -and-thatievery thing is diſagree- 

able to the whole wa! chat e ee 

x: | ticular palater:=® " * N 1 44 e 

Me ought to be moſt e = ſpe: king on the 
ſubjeQtso which we know moſt, unleſß we are called 
upon to do ſu dur: fuperiority is 4 2: kind of inſolence 
and triumph over the'comp any, Which no man has any | 

| reafon W Fer 218 in an- humour Irs Be 

. inſtructed by it. The moſt able to 5 —_ is nd. : a 

| the moſt ready to hear; it is more deſirable, in the ee 

| of reaſon, to ar than to teach; and there i is ſcarce |; "-þ 

any converſation from which the min who INE pita 3 

| tentive my. not har & 07 5 — 


H ' 


x * » - * «x 


him; "ne doi e — is der ch — 2 
with the people he is ſpeaking to:: 
Aſſent is eaſyʒ and few. beate e ele for di = 
putation : nothing 45 :{0-. diſtaſteful to the hearer as 7 
| wrangling in the place: of, argument: it is a ſort of 1 
rebellion to diſpute the judgment af perſans allowed I 
to be maſters of the ſubject they ſpeak 'upong.and 
where the ſuperiority is on our own fide, there . 
room for triumph from the conviction. ; 1 
We ' ought to be very certain of the truth of 1 am: 
aſſertion, before we venture to ay 1 and wen 
7 | 285 | ö 
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company we converſe with; a conſtant deſire of being 
_ entertained by them; and let us have no ambition to 
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we are ever ſo apparently certain. it ſhould be deli- 


vered with a modeſt caution. A peremptory man- 


ner offends every body without exception, and we 
ought to remember, that obſtinacy in opinion is the 


uſual concomitant of ignorance or error. The Ro- 


mans, as wiſe a people, at leaſt, as the members of 
our general converſations, had hardly an expreſſion in 


common language that amounted to an affirmative. 
The very depoſitions before a judge, were only in 


form of opinions: ita videtur was the phraſe in regard 


to facts of which they thought themſelves the moſt 


certain; and the determination of the law required 
no more poſitive aſſertion. | 

If we conſidered the poſſibility of error in what ap- 

rs the moſt evident gnd unqueſtionable to us, we 
ſhould be fond of always leaving ourſelves a way to ef- 
cape, under the ſubterfuge of an uncertainty in our 
expreſſions; and of this advantage we ſhall be ſure 
in the ſame manner of ſpeaking, that we ſhall not of- 
fend the perſon to whom we addreſs ourſelves, by 
arrogating a knowledge which he wants; hut only 
ſeem to propoſe an opinion which might have been 


his own, though he did not think favourably enough 


of it to advance it. | 

Would we make ourſelves agreeable, as well as 
uſeful members of rational ſociety, let us reſolve 2 
on an unlimited affability; a good opinion of 


communicate our ſhare of the converſation till we ſee 
It is expected of us. The greateſt compliment that 
can be paid to a ſpeaker is, the being heard with at- 
tention : this will always be paid him, when be ſpeaks 
what the reft wiſh to hear, never when he thruſts him- 
ſelf inopportunely upon them, or interrupts what they 
_— either a right, or an inclination to be more pleaſed 
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| N. 4; | The IN $PEOTOR: b 19 
5 fle Auron of a ELEGY writ- 
ten in a Country Church-yard. — 


O thee, Sylvander, and tby penſive Muſe, 
That nightly warbles forth her dulcet ſtrain: 


l 33 


YM Whilſt only Philomel her notes purſues, 
„And follows vanquifh'd o'er the filent plain, 


This lay belongs But Ol th' attempt how fond, 
To copy numbers chaſte and ſoft as thine, _ 
Where thought and phraſe ſo ſweetly correſpond, 
And charms ineffable adorn each line !' 
by Were I, like thee, a fav'rite of the grove, - 
By ev'ry Dryad, ev'ry Muſe infpir'd ; wy 


Wy Endow'd with pow'r the glowing heart to move, 


That 


0 | And ſxill'd to fing the beauties I admir'd : | 
= Then ſhould'ſt thou be the ſubje& of my verſe, 
At once my bright example, od ane — * 
Then would I firive thy merit to rehearſe, | 
Lo every liſt ning Naiad of the ſtream ! 
Teach me, great bard I oh teach thy magic art, 
== Of r ſouls a thouſand ways; 

may ſpread my zeal thro' ev'ry heart, 


| 1 And whilſt I plaud, exemplify thy lays ! 


_ Wake oft thy lyre ! O may it never fleep ! 


bot thy tuning fuch ſweet muſic brings, 
What may we hope, when you, determin'd ſweep, 


z And (bent on charming) ſtrike its golden ſtrings! 
= Thine be to harmonize the barbarous age, 

And while thou feed'ſt it, a true taſte reſtore : 
We ſhall forget, when we peraſe thy page, 
That Pope is dead, that Maſon fings no more! 
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1 N SPECTOR. 
1 Tus INSPECTOR. | 
— Et muta animalia terri- 
1 |} . Duum maneant ignara ſuut . 
(Nj ee VE SH LG 4 | Mannavs.- 
1 11. Se 5 Y | r r 
ö ky: + g * — TIS 2 2 . Sy 
| if! SHE brightneſs of the morning yeſterday tempt- 
1 | ed me to enjoy it in the open air, out of the dirt 
| . and buſtle of this buſy town, and free from the inter- 
Ft IL vention of that duſky cloud which the ſmoak of fo 
TR! | many thouſand chimneys, continually ſpreads over its 
. whole extent. It was about noon when I arrived at 
1 Kenſington gardens; and it will not be eaſy to per- 
ſuadeè thoſe who had not this opportunity of feeling it, 
| how warm, how enlivening the ſan-beams- were, ot 


; vejoiced-in it 265 20 e e er 
The birds, that had been ſilent for five whole 


V months, now perched on the naked branches of the 
f trees, looked up with a kind of joyful adoration to 


their enlivening deity, and began to plume themſelves 

in his preſence, and try their unaccuſtomed throats in 

ſongs of praiſe to him: the very boughs on WIIich 

0 they ſtood, ſeemed to diſclaim their late dead, wither- 

ed ſtate; and ſwelling out in ten thouſand buds, pro” 

miſed ſoon to meet his radiance with a more chearful 

aſpect: the little lambs that had hitherto, ſince their 

very birth, known .no enjoyment beyond the ſupply- 

ing the calls of nature from the cold wet herbage, 

now ſeemed to feel new motions in their blood, and 

: new ideas with them; and by a thouſand antic friſk- 
ens in the general joy. „ 

was contemplating all this from the ſide of the 

baſon, and had afterwards occaſionally turned my eye 

zupęn the liquid plane, and viewed, through it, the 

| various 
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various things it covered: it was ſomewhat long be- 
fore this thicker colder 5 f tranſmitted the in- 


fluence that had invigorat it. 
but, by degrees, the ſoul of nature, the Promethean, 


univerſal fire, made its way through this obſtacle. 


It was with infinite ſatisfaction that I traced the 
a ſhallow part of the baſon, where the fluid was moſt 


influenced: the ſun darted his glowing | beams uninter- 
rupted on this ſpot, and ſoon began to triumph in the 


ſucceſs of his influence. The ſmooth ſurface of the 


bottom began to elate itſelf in bubbles; and quickly 
after to ſend up parts of its green coat, with every riſ⸗ 
ing bladder of detached air. "Theſe were continued 


in long filaments to the ſurface, where the bubble that 


i; had raiſed them burſt its watery ſhell, and mingled in 


the common expanſe, the fibre which had marked its 


{ courſe remaining; and with its congenial attendants - 
forming what the blind naturaliſt ſhall inveſtigate as a 


plant, and trace in it imaginary organs. 


now began to rear their rough leaves, and their numb- 
ed branches; they roſe to meet the cauſe of their new 
to propagate their ſpecies. 48 4 

The ſurface of the duſky floor, now naked, expo- 


ſed more immediately to the influence of this inſpiring 
We deity, began ſoon after to diſcloſe beings of a higher 
rank; myriads of worms were ſeen unwinding their 
WW coiled forms, and toſſing their ſportive tails about, 
in wantonneſs and revelry: whole ſeries of creatures, 
= whoſe torpid ſtate had before rendered them undiſ- 
| tinguiſhable from the mud they lay among, began to 


expand their little limbs, and creep or ' ſwim, or 
emerge above the ſurface. — ft 11 


Egyptian enthuſiaſm, all that had given riſe to their 


fabled ſtories of the production of animals from the 
mud of the Nile, was now before me; and I pitied 


the inhabitants of the air; 


gradation of this pleaſing effect: I eaſt my eye upon 


The real plants expanded flat upon the level ſi rface, | 


Life at the ſurface, and to kindle into genial warmth - 


As I was contemplating thi opening ſcene, I could 
not but perſuade myſelf that the ſource of the 


n 
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thoſe, who, inſtead of adoring the firſt cauſe of all 
things, believed in the mad doctrines of equivocal 

ation; or looking up to his great miniſter the 
ſun, adored the inſtrument, inſtead of paying the ra- 
tional tribute of their praiſe to him whoemployed it. 

As I was ruminating on this, a little creature of a 
| por form and fin — a beauty roſe from the ſur- 

ace of the mud ; ſoon after Tegan to vibrate its 

- leafy tail, to — the ſeveral 2 an elegantly 
conſtructed body, and to poiſe fix delicate Aue as * 
to try whether they were 75 fit for uſe: numbers of 
others followed it, in fo en all that peut 
of the water ſeemed peopled only by this ſpecies. 

I was raviſhed with delight at Ge Joy Laa, m_ 
creatures take in their new- animated ; 
offering an honeſt — to him whoſe go va 
bene ce had created ſo many. happy beings, and 
who had created them only to be happy ; when a 
hungry fiſh, allured by the proſpeat of ſo full a repaſt, ' 

left his companions, and throwing himſelf among the 
| intel like a hungry tyger into a ſheepfold, deſtroyed 
and gorged them by numbers at a time. 

Of the multitude that were now ſcattered to every 
part of the adjacent ſpace, I luckily caſt my eye up- 
on a cluſter that had ſheltered themſelves together un- 
der the leaves of a tall plant, part of which was im- 
merſed in the water, part emerged above its ſurface: 
one of this number, allured by the warm rays, roſe 
higher up the plant, came boldly out of the water, 
and baſked in the more free ſun-beams under the 
open air. 

The plant was near che ſhore, and I determined to 
watch the motions of this little advent'rous animal. 
It had not ſtood long expoſed to the full radiance bg 
the ſun, when it ſeemed on the point of periſtings | 
der his too ſtrong heat: its back had ſuddenly. b ſt 
open lengthwiſe; but what was my aſtoniſhment, 
while I was pitying the unhappy inſect, to ſee, as ts 
opening enlarged, a creature wholly unlike the for- 


mer ariſing from within it! A very beautiful fly, b 
GEO: 
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e s, diſengaged itſelf from this reptile caſe, and 
- left behind it only a thin ſkin thatched bone ies coyer- 
Buch is undoubtedly the production of the butterfly 
from the filk-worm, — Ange: the illar tribe: 
2 the pretended metamorphoſis of theſe creatures is but 
Þ the child of error and ignorance in the obſervers; and 
the caterpillar is no more than the future fly, covered 
by a peculiar caſe, and preſerved from injuries in it, 
till its wings, and e part of its delicate frame 

are in a condition ar the impulſe of the ſun ind 


; 
J 
d The new- born inhabitant of the air would now have _. 
been ſuffocated, in an inſtant, by the element in 
which it had before fo long lived and enjoyed itfelf : 
it carefully avoided it; it firſt tried its newly diſin- 
tangled legs, and gained by theſe the ſummit of the” 
herb; to it a towering pine: the ſun, which at M | 
ſeemed to create it, in its reptile ſtate, out of the mid, 
now ſeemed to enlarge its wings; they unfolded as. 
they dried; and at length ſhewed their ſilky firuture: 
perfect and bright: the creature now began to quiver r 
them in various degrees of elevation and depreſſion, 
and at length employed them to their deſtined pur- 
poſe, launching at once into the ſea of air, and ſport- 
ing in the wide expanſe with unreſtrained jollity and. 
freedom, | 8 
HFappieſt of thy race, ſaid I ! how would thy bro- 
ther inſets envy thee, could they imagine what was 
now thy ſtate ! ſafe from the danger of the devouring 
fly; delivered from the cold wet element they live in, 
and free as the very air thou wantoneſt aboutin! I 
had ſcarce finiſhed my ejaculation, when a ſudden 
cloud came on, the ſun's face was obſcured, the air 
grew chill, and a ſtorm of hail came rattling down 
upon the water. | | 
The newly animated ſwarms of reptiles inſtantly 
plunged to their original inactivity in the mud again; 
forgot the tranſient pleaſures of the laſt half hour; 
and waited in tranquillity the more favourable ſeaſon. 
| 3 _ Theſe 


Theſe were now fake dn daſe;; but a 
my concern to, ſee ile dittleZvolatile. L t 
thought an obj ject for their envy, dettroyed 21 the firlt | v 
falling of wer oꝛzen rain, and floating dead upon its ' ft 
Pere a 2. 5 $8+;* > we * * N 2 n 3 ©, 1 ; h 


Ide Rom. chat had been fatale this-1 


creature, ſent me from the ſcene of its deſtruction, u- 
minating on the various turns of fate below, zand m 
determined never to be inſolent:in proſperity; never ke 
to triumph. over: my friend. or neighbohr, becauſe ar 
ſome fayourabls, event - has happened to me; hut 1 
to remember, in every occurrence of that. flattering - RH 
kind, that the poor fly; ho knew not-how- his- pe- th 
culiar. fortune came 5 Loet not to whae gui = 
he nde as ee diff Lind 4 Gorrs the 
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JASIL, 2 man of 5 wary 1 of conti ſwer 

8 3 mate prudence, full of diſcernment, and inflex- © his 
ible.in the right ; a man who ſeemed formed b nac: reils 
ture for the office, was called, ſome years ago, to ther them 
ſuperintendancy of a little gardens: Surrounded/.by2 abou 
great pond. Son ies ee ll theſe 
He Hound! it in e "condiipus; full f 139 It 
rous and thriving uſeful. plants, and profaſęlj dec to ha 
with ornamental herbage # its ſoil was Aich Lowe nh i, It wa 
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It was not neceſſary he ſhould improve the planta- 


tion: it flouriſhed under him: it continued what it 


was when he found it; and in the ſame healthful 
ſtate in which it had devolved to him, he left it to 


his ſucceſſor. | 


The new intendant was happy to find the ſeat of 
his inheritance in ſo flouriſhing a ftate ; and deter- 
mined to do every thing that could conduce to the 
keeping it ſo : he ſearched into its earlieſt hiſtory ; 
and traced its ſeveral ſucceſſive riſing and declining 
ſtates, to the origin of the one as well as of the other. 
He found the plants were all of a kind ; he perceived 


they were naturally hardy, but not ſtubborn ; full of 


vigour, but not luxuriant ; and he was convinced, by 
the annals of the ſtory he had read, that nothing had 
ever injured them like reſtraint., | 

It was the cuſtom of many of the neighbouring 
gardeners at this time, to rule in th&ir plantations 
with an iron hand, and to look on cruelty as the juſt 
exerCiſe of power : they would nail up the trees to 
walls; tie them to poſts, cut them down every year 
to the very ſtump; and force their tender branches 
into a thouſand whimfical ſhapes, to pleaſe their vi- 
tiated fancies. Ithad been often whiſpered to the in- 
tendant of this little ſpot, that he ought to employ 
the ſame rigorous methods ; but he had always an- 
{wered, that he found his apricots were higher taſted, 
his grapes full of a mellower juice, and his nonpa- 
reils of a truer flavour, while the trees that produced 
them were ſtandards, and ſpread their wanton arms 
about juſt as they liſted, than the beſt products of 
theſe torturing managers. | 3 

It had always been the cuſtom, in this happy ſpot, 
to have two principal gardeners under the ſuperior. 
It was their office to aſſiſt him in his juriſdiction, and 
prepare things for his inſpection; to take cognizance 
of the growth of the flowers and trees; and to allot 
to each its deſtined ſpot, and proper ſhare of nouriſh- 
ment, as well as to exact from every one the neceſſary 
quantity of fruit, as a ſhare of the general tribute to 

Vai. 3 C tie 
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| theintendant; and of the ex 
Whole in order n a 


fection, were of as different diſpoſitions and tempers 
as two people well could be: they both had the 
Ronriſhing ſtate of the garden throughly at heart; 


and both thought of their ſuperior as. they ought; 
that is, they loved and reverenced him: but they ex- 
weſſed their ſentiments in a manner ſuitable to their 
' ſeveral humours. Tom lived a ſort of idle life, but 
he had the inſpection of the general growth, and was 
the ultimate reſource in all diſputes about what ſhould 


be done with the plants. Harry had the drudger) 


wholly upon his ſhoulders: he was to dig and toil, | 
to ſow and reap, and he alone had the care of regus - 


lating the general produce. 


Tom was a fellow of a generous, haughty, careleſs 


ſpirit ; full of the honour of his poſt, and above the 


care of any thing beneath it: he would give fifty 


diſhes for dinner, when his finances would not pay 


for ten; he would throw a main for five thouſand 
pounds, when his privy purſe did not amount to two 


hundred; he would talk of an intrigue with a whore, 


while he was ſigning a conveyance of his eſtate: the 
ſalvation of mankind would not have made him leave 
his bottle unfiniſhed ; but give only the hundred 
thouſandth part of a glance at the honour of his of- 
fice, and it were ſafer to have conſpired againſt the 


Grand Signor. 


Harry, without any thing of this high-flown diſpo- x 


ſition, was fond of the uſe of power; but he was very 
careful how he abuſed it: he would refuſe nothing 


that was equitable, but he would do nothing till he 
| had examined whether it were ſo ; he had an excel- 
lent head at figures, and could tell at a ſingle vie 
how: many pears or apples every tree in the garden 


(barring accidents) would produce for the year. 2 ti 
Whatever was to be done for the ſervice/of the in- 


rendant they both heartily concurred-in ; all the-dif- | 
.- 


N. 65. 
5 V 


The two prince pal gardeners for the time being, 
Tom and Harry, though they were brothers in af- 


N.6. 

ference was, that 7 would deliberate npon ever) 
circumſtance before he ſaid yes, and would fome- 
e, but he always complied : Tom, on 
the other hand, thought one careful head was enough 
in a family, and would uſually concur in the refolu- 
tion at onee;' and intend to think of it afterwards.” - 

In fach hands reſted the care of our little ſpot un. 
der the intendaney of this its princi There was 
nothing he propoſed for the general good that both 
did not readily agree in; nothing that did not occur 
to him of the ſame kind, that chey omitted to put him 


in mind of. He had found the plants in a ſtate of 


unreſtrained freedom of growth, and he had indulged 
them in a continuance of it: every one ſpread its roots, 
far and wide as it pleaſed; and the meaneſt herb 
ſeattered its progeny into the moſt fertile ſpots with 
impunity. If there was a weakneſs, indeed; in the 
preſent intendant, it was his over-tenderneſs for the 
produce of the garden. One of the fundamental 
eſtabliſhments of the place was, that no individual 
ſhould be deſtroyed without his immediate concur. - 
_ rence; and it was with infinite pain and reli 
that he even would permit a weed to be pulled up, 


though it had ſtraggled into the middle of a * or 
had choaked or ſtarved a uſeful plant that was its 


neighbour : the tearing off but of a leaf in wanton- 
neſs never failed 'to ite him pain; and Tom uſed 
often to ſay, that if © a brmbis had rooted itfelf in 
his bed- chamber, he would not, for the world's em- 
pire, be the man that ſhould attempt to root it ur 

The natural humanity; and Wade good düspelden 
of the intendant, had implanted in his heart this love 
to every thing abont him ; and Harry had long in- 
duſtriouſly ſupported it in him, by continually re- 
peating in his ear, that the number of Pants Was the 
true riches of a garden. 
. Indulgence always does welt with the warthige N. 
jeQs, but the meaner are often ruined; by it. — 
gation went on abundantly in the feveral' beds, and 
the Ju increaſed beyond imagination : they threw 
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the green gage tree uced the rough ſloe; and the 
artichoke Gaal in a _ — 

inſtead of producing them a ſupper. 

| wo now ap that though the number of plants 

Was indeed the riches of the garden, while they pro- 

_ duced their natural ſtores ; yet when they brought 

forth nothing for the general. good, their — — 


ex on the contrary, the deſtruction of the land they 
Boats had been uſed to obſcure the whole face of 


| the pond every morning, as they carried over loads 


of the abundant produce to the market-towns*on the 


other fide ; but now the full veſſels all bent their courſe 
toward the place itſelf, and thoſe which went off were 


empty, except that they carried the money for the 


purchaſe. 


Harry, who had hitherto concurred in every tep of | 


* 1 


gentleneſs and encouragement to the produce of the 


ſoil, now found other means were neceſſary: he was 


the firſt to whiſper to the intendant the ruin that 


threatened the garden: he could not propoſe rigorous 
meaſures in regard to the e of his care; 


and he knew, if he did, the ſuperior would not have 


complied with them: he reminded him that there was 


yet room in the place for many a uſeful plant; be told 
him that every corner of the earth afforded trees of 


value that might be tranſplanted into this garden : 
that the ſoil was ſo rich, and the ceconomy of the 
Place ſo deſirable, that nothing once permitted tu en- 


joy its bleſſings, would ever wiſh to remove out of it 


again; that thoſe that were brought in from abroad, 


would commen:e denizons as ſoon as they were fixed. 
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regular in their 


mirth over the afternoon's bottle, flipped out 
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in it; and that in the next age it would not be re- 
membered that the original ſtocks of the richeſt plants 
had ever come in ſtrangers. 5 

The advice was too rational not to be followed : 
the garden was immediately declared the free home of 


every valuable herb in the world: the whole face of 


things was inſtantly changed: every ſpot of the foil 


ſwarmed with uſeful herbage, and the very wildeſt of 


the natives, now mixed among the others, became as 
growth, and as rich in their produce, 
a5 the beſt of the plants that grew about them. E 
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1 here the bet ſucks 


There lurk I  SHARESPEAR. 


HE nobleft emp!oyment of the mind of man is 
the contemplating the works of his creator: in 
the face of nature we ſee his power, his wiſdom, his 
beneficence, in pages written by his own eternal hand; 
in characters legible to every eye; and ſtamped with 
proof of all that they aſſert. K 

The man who falls into this happy turn of obſer- 
vation, ſees his creator in every object that occurs to 
him: the vileſt weed, the meaneſt inſect, as the vul- 
gar term them, to him are inconteſtible evidences of 
the greateſt of all truths: and his life is one continu- 
ed act of adoration. 4 ee 

I am led into theſe obſervations by objects no more 
ſtriking than the ſtructure of a common flower, and 
the employment of an inſect within its little cavity. 
I had the pleaſure to attend ay 2 very amiable 
and worthy friend to his Villa at a few miles diſtance 
from town, and while the company were high in 
of the 


way 
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a perſon. lefs apt to pay his attention to ſuch objects, 


whole ſurface. The beauty of ſuch a glbw of living 


miration; but at a ſeaſon when every thing elſe is 


| fight: the threads which ſupport the yellow heads 


uriance from an abundant ſhare of nouriſhment ſent 
up to the leaves of the flower, throwing itſelf into 


way of an entertainment for which I have no great re- 
liſh, to enjoy half an hour's ſober thought, and ſalu- 
Wy” 2, VV Fa 
My eyes are always open to nature's beauties, but 


eould hardly have reſtrained his admiration here; an 
almond-tree, in the centre of the garden, preſented 
to the eye one immenſe tuft of flowers, covering its 


purple would at any time have been an obje& for ad- 


dead, when not a leaf appears on any of the vegeta- 
ble world beſides, but the adjoining trees ſeem the 
bare ſkeletons of what the ſummer had ſhewn them, 
it claimed a peculiar ſhare of attention. 

An inquiſitive eye cannot content itſelf with the ſu- 
perficies of objects; it loves to pry into their inmoſt 
receſſes, and ſeldom fails of a reward more than pro- 
portioned to the trouble of the reſearch. Every one 
muſt have obſerved, that in all flowers there is an ap- 
paratus in the centre, different from the leafy ſtructure 
of the verge, which is what ſtrikes the eye at fir 


in the centre of a roſe, and thoſe which-ſerve as pes 
deſtals to the leſs numerous, but larger, duſky black 
ones in the tulip, are of this kind. In the earlier ages 
of natural knowledge, theſe were eſteemed no more 
than caſual particles of matter, or the effect of a lax- 


theſe uncertain forms, as they were then eſteemed. 
The more improved ſeience of our times diſclaims 
fuch vague ideas, diſclaims the ſuppoſition of nature's 
having made _y thing, any the lighteſt particle of 
the meaneſt herb in vain; and in conſequence of re- 
ſearches founded on this juſt hypotheſis, has diſcover- 
ed that the gaudy leaves ſuppoſed by theſe-philoſo- | 
bers to conſtitute the eſſence of the flower, are in- 
deed of very little conſequence in the œconomy uf 
the ſubject; that they are placed but as a a 
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the thready matter within; which, deſpiſed as it 
uſed to be, is indeed the moſt eſſential part of the 
whole; is that for which almoſt the whole has been 
formed, and that alone on which the continuation of 
the ſpecies depends. It has been found, that of the 
minuteſt threads in this little tuft, there is not one 
but has its deſtined office, not one but joins in the 
common ſervice; and that though they appear Ic 
numerous and indefinite, there is not a fingle flower 
on the whole tree but has them in the ſame number 
to the utmoſt exactneſs, and punctually in the ſame - 
ſituation; nor that there ever has been, or ever will 
be, through ſucceffive ages, a tree of the ſame kind vl 
every ſingle flower of which will not be formed win 
the ſame perfect regularity! - V 1 
It was with an uncommon pleaſure that I faw a = 
confirmation of this accurate exactneſs in the care of 
. even in the minuteſt of its works, in this 
eautiful object; not a flower of the millions that it 
erowded upon the ſight in every part, but contained 
its preciſe number of thirty little threads; and not 
one of theſe but had its regularly figured head placed 
in the ſame direction on its ſummit, and filled with 
the ſame powder, deſtined for impregbating the al- 
ready teeming fruit: this fhewed its downy rudiments 
in the centre, and ſent up a peculiar organ to' the 
height of theſe heads, to receive the fertilizing duſt | 
when they, ſhould burſt, and to convey it to the _ __ 
centre of the embrio, there to inform its kernel with _ 
the vegetable ſoul, and render it capable of ſhooting 
up into a tree of the fame Eine. 
Such is the œconomy of nature in the production 
of theſe treaſures; bat ſhe has uſually more purpoſes 
than one to anſwer in the ſame ſubject. It was eaſy 
to conceive, that one of all theſe little receptacles of 
duſt might have contained enough of it for the im- 
pregnating the kernel of a ſingle fruit, for each flower 
produces no more, Twenty-nine in thirty it Was 


eaſy to ſee could not be created ih vain, nor was it : 


long before the myſtery was explained to me. 
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The ſun which ſhone with an uncommon warmth, 


” : 


for the ſeaſon, and had now opened a thouſand ad- 


by * 


2 = — , — 


forth a bee from a neighbouring hive, who directed 
her courſe immediately to this ſource of plentß. 


This little creature firſt ſettled on the top of one of 
the branches, and, for a moment, ſeemed. to enjoy 
the ſcene as I did: ſhe juſt gave me time to admire 


her fleek, filky coat,. and glofly nee the 
b 


lunged into a full blown bloſſom, and buried her- 
ſelf among the l | 
wantoned and rolled herſelf about, as if in extaſy, 


a conſiderable time there; and in her motions greatly 


diſconcerted the apparatus of the flower: the ripe - 
heads of the thready filaments all burſt, and ſheda 
ſubtile yellow powder over the whole ſurface of the 
leaves, nor did the creature ſtop its gambols while 
one of them remained. either whole, or with any ap- 


pearance of the duſt in its cavity. ad 
Tired with enjoyment, as it might naturally have 
appeared to have 


ſcemed, ſhe now walked out, an 
paid for the miſchief ſhe had done at the expence of 
Frangely defiling her own downy coat. Though 
ſome of the duſt from the little capſules had been 


ſpread over the ſurface of the flower, the far greater 
art of it had evidently fallen upon her own back, and 


[5K retained there among the ſhag of its covering. 


7 


She once more placed herſelf on the ſummit of a 
Little twig, and ſoon began to clear her body of this 


new-gathered duſt. It was with great admiration that 


J obſerved the readineſs with which ſhe executed this; N 
it was not half a minute before her whole coat was 
as clean and gloſſy as at firſt; and what appeared more 


fingular was, that not a particle of the duſt had fallen 
upon any of the flowers about her, where it muſt have 
been viſible as eaſily as on the ſurface of that it was 
taken from. : : 


A very laboured motion of the fore · legs of the bee | 
ſoon directed my eye thither, and the whole buſineſs | 
was then immediately explained: I found ſhe had 


carefully 


ditional bloſſoms to the number I had: firſt ſeen, led 


honours of the centre. She * 


the firſt had done, except that ſome of them being re- 
duced to enter flowers yet hardly opened, in which 
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10 R article that tlio had | 
ork berker, an forme tin maſs 


vile — was now mo „ nn firmer texture, 
and which ſhe ſoon after- delivered to the next leg, 
and from that, after a little moulding more, to the hin- 
der one, where ſhe lodged it in à round lumpin's part 
deſtined to receive it; and having thus finiſhed her 
operation took wing for the hive-with her load. 

It — — therefore evidently, that what had ſeem- 
ed ſport ime, was buſineſs to the inſet ; that 
its rollin elk about was with intent to diſlodge this 

yellow du 


ſt from the little caſes that contained it, and 


that this powder, the abundance of which it was caly : 


to perceive could not be created for the ſervice- of the 
plant, was deſtined to furniſh the bee with wax to 
make its combs, and to ſerve us for a thouſand pur- 
poſes afterwards. 

The return of this ſingle inſecl to the hive ſent out 
a legion upon the ſame expediti 
an inſtant covered as thick -almoſt with bees as with 
flowers. All theſe employed themſelves exactly as 


the reſervoirs of this waxy powder were not ripe for 
— theſe were forced to take a more labarious 
meth it was with great ſatisfaction that I faw 


them bite open fucceflively every one of the thirty. - 


Heads in the flower, and ſcooping out the contents, 
add them to the in 


ball, _ was to be ac 
length carried home upon the thigh, © © 

Such then is the purpoſe of x4. 6h in what might 
appear to us pr in the abundant quantity of 
this powder: the bee wants it, though the plant does 
not; and the pains that animal takes to get it out, 
never fail to anſwer the pu ſe of impregnating the 
fruit, a vaſt quantity of it 1 thus ſcattered over 
the organ deſtined to — of it thither. 

The making the comb is not however the only 
purpoſe to — this powder ſerves the bee: it is the 
natures food of that creature: What is lodged i in the 
3 hive 
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34 The Insrncror N. 
hive is eaten by the ſwarm, and after it has been re · 


tained in the ſtomach n. to 2 — of 
rged in a: e _— 


its nutritive matter, it is di 
for moulding farther into real and finiſhed Wax. 
Thus in the great chain of beings that we Goats 
us. no one 1s: created ſolely for itſelf: each is fubſer- 
vient to the purpoſes of others; each beſide the: pri- 


mordial office to which it is deſtined, aflifts, or is tha 
means of good to another, perhaps to many - How | 


_ the eye that comprehends this at one een 
ag the: denden Wen ehre 11. oth 


a | hogs 5 
re INSPECTOR. N. OY og 
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bee, and love, pA anc , ED 8 
1 erri wit rellen e w LI. 


HN peg 
LAT E Weiber the ſtory Saen end 
infiſting on cheummoſt ſeverity of the law, nn 


2 * offence in her lover; committing to à priſon 


her, when be could no longer pay che price of it; has 
led me into an enquiry of what is the real nature of 
the paſſion , e called Lov *. in 4 Female. 


breaſt. 


There are two general Aces in Hr to Jova, 
that run through the writings of all the authors Who. 


have confidered the ſubject; and have been univerſal 


ly allowed to be juſt; though. that, perhaps, on no 
better a foundation than the indolence of che world, 

who. would not be at che pains of enquiring into the 
fact: theſe are, That #be trucft veſt andere, love i; that 


founded on efteem ; and, ee 4% f gi CO 


i men, tat mere lalint in m 


* — 


5 * 


* 


- 
— 
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the man who had raiſed her from indigence, ſupported. . 
ther in affluence, and even ruined his fortune in her 
ſerrice: for attempting to continue his intimacy: with. 


o 


N. 3. 


Can there de a Heowir- unnd eco for eſteem than 
gratitude? a juſter motive to it than a continued ſeries 
of benefits ; which, While they have nv other ſburce 
than a defife 'of making the perſon happy or whom 
they are conferted; have: this additional claim to the K 
tender paſſion” they would inſpire, that there is a 
tual one in the breaſt that wiſhes to receive it | The 
appears ſuſſiefent evidence, however, from the p 
incident, that all this, joined to the tendereſt con- 
nection Gerin a number of years, could” produce in 
the breaſt of the object of the lovers adoratibn nothing 

more than a well pretended affoction; or, put irin'the 
beſt light poſſible, a very-ealily alienated one. 

— s to the ſuperiority of female ſondneſß in po 


r Wm. 7 
l — » * W - 5 "= 

- — 3 

$ . = 

* 1 i 
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** per , that opinion ſeems no better f 

A than the other; this, and 4 thoufandt other dai in- 

” | ſtances concur'to prove to us, that women can change 

* as readily, as unconcernedly, and as often, as men. 

2 The virtuous part, indeed, of both fexes,” defpiſe ſo 
mean and feandalous a proſtitution; but look into th 


libertine rank, and certainly the "modern age 


8 us, if not more numęrous, atleaſt much p ar a 
nt among the women than among the menn N 
ſon On a ftri& inquiry into the nature of this favo 
tell. paſſion in the hearts of as many of my acquzintance 
her as I have been able to find the way to, 1 think Thaye 
vith. convineed myſelf that it is not love in female hearts, 
has as ſuch; or b in male hearts as male ones, that | 
of more or leſs laſting; but love, under the circumſtances 
aale of a more or leſs reſtra ne deportment | 
- mM A perfect intimacy between a pair of ſeuüble ON 95 
ove, is a ſource of ſo many gifferem pleaſures, fo intereſt. 
who- ing, and ſo- eternally varied delights, that it ſcarce 
rſak- ever is broke through, except for the fake of a new 
_— connexion of the ſame kind: The natural motives to 
orld, perſeverance and conftancy are the ſame, and of the 
the: ſame force in the hearts of both ſexes; and if we ſee 
that nine out of ten of theſe unions broke through on the 
1 man's part, it is not becauſe he has lefs conſtancy in 
lt the patſion, but becauſe he has infinitely more and 
Can eaſier opportunities of pen . Uh the objet,. © — 


6 


99 


36 The e J. 9. 
| The cuſtom of the world, however. unjuſtiable in in 
its foundation, has eſtabliſhed the breach of chaſtity 
as a thing of little conſequence with the men, though 
in women it is of the utmoſt infamy: men Who make 
laws, eſtabliſh cuſtoms too; had Women been of the 
Council in ſettling the, opinion of the world in regard 
| to. this point, perhaps it had been otherwiſe : Were 
_ reaſon. to be allowed its right of aſſerting, doubtleſs 
the ſcandal would be made equally. greatto both. - 
As matters ſtand at preſent, the Lady/always con- 
ceals the nature of her acquaintance with the man ſhe 
loves, as if her life depended on the ſecret: the lover 
ſcarce thinks it neceſſary to make a ſecret of it, unleſs 
in regard to anode para and if he has any con- 
Gderable. ſhare of vanity, he ſeldom finds it worth 
while to rob himſelf of the glory of the. conqueſt, 
8 ruin of the woman he loves depend on * 
divulging it. 
Ever "company the lover falls into, hack him | 9: 
ward a breach of his conſtancy ; every glia prom 
the intereſt, and example pleads irre iftibly. in * 
cauſe of the vice. Variety, under almoſt whatever 
circumſtances, is pleaſure. One trip of this kind, 
therefore, always makes way for N While 
the paſſion, on his part, is thus diſſipated among, a 
number, no wonder that there is leſs of it for the 
object than there qught ; and while a more amiable 
perſon may, in the courſe of changing, occur, we 
are not ta wonder that his love, in regard to the firſt 
attachment, eaſier wears off than the Lady 8, who 
dares not indulge the thought of a ſecond intrigue ; 
who has only one object to di rect it all to; and who 
muſt not change the love, hut muſt ceaſe to love in 
order to break the engagement. | 
On this principle it will follow, that without any 
peculiar merit in the nature of the paſſion, it will, in 
general, laſt. longer on the Lady's part than on the 
N s: but let us examine the ſexes reduced to the 
ſame ſtate of libertiniſm, and we ſhall find the ima- 
ginary pre- eminence, in the conſtancy of the paſſion, 
not diſappear, but elan * 1 


"Mi ature, 
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inviting to her as 1 lover; an any gde nor 


accuſtomed to roving are more likely to break throug 
an engagement than thoſe who are gat th ;z. and ther if 


The: LnSP3CTOE. 
Nee ee it is evident by the regular x ropor 
of the males to the females in the human pecies, in- 
tended but one of each for either, has implanted in 
both ſexes a natural fondneſs in the firſt attachment 
of this kind, that is vaſtiy more difficult to break 
through than any thing ariſing from the ſu 8 
ones. Man finds the way to get over this much : 
than woman; but ſhe can fin it too; and when ne 
does, ſhe never fails to excel him in his favourite vice, 
inconſtancy. When ſhe. has once broke the formi- 
dable barrier, reputation, the way is as open and as 


1 45 
N ? w * 


of e 5, _ a 2 5 1155 iz W 
ives ed princi 
would be ac 752 huſbands though no = 


commanded it; and even in the firft criminal wh 
the women are very ſeldom falſe, unleſs under | 
tremely great provocation: after the ſecond, they give 
conſtancy to 228 and e afterwards ſuffer 
it to be aobloons e e 
The whole 1 roms to centre in this, that 


there be any ſuperiur merit in either ſex ne, the 
ſame circumſtances, the men have it, 


We have ſeen many lovers, beſide this Hoch, 


who perſiſted in an intrigue after it ceaſed to be con- 


venient ; but never knew: ſo much as one woman 
who, after two or three attachments of this kind, 
was not the firſt to break under ſuch circumſtances, - 
and did not inyariably prefer her intereſt to hat ſhe 
called her paſſion. Men will retain a thouſand good 
qualities during a courſe of libertiniſm, and at any 
time, during its period, find themſelves capable of the 
firmeſt attachment to a woman of ma merit: the = 
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et + conclude this paper” 


C - * 
N l 


' had N wiſe enough to bal infinite merit in her, 
"am ool enough to e her capable of returning a 
which was e *Of i it, and dan 5 & to” the 

"moſt enthuſiaſtic height.” e en 
After à month fpent in all the ktanſpurt doe -oulc 
beſtow upon them, the Lady found her ardour : 
ing toward a period-: the had denied hin the li 
of remaining with her one night,” with à great de al af 
"dark ſuggeftion and*metancholly-prefſige ** the next 


morning he received the letter, for the ſake of which 1 
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certain it is chat Lady had the hand of a new 
lover in her lap white ſhe was writing it, and had 
only begged he would give her a momen: to diſmiſs a 
obe Done fool chat was eternally Peſtering her with 
e 
80 low finks woman when ſhe loſes the ſenſe of 
virtue. What a warning ought ſuch a ſtory to be to 
every unexperienced man not to fix his heart where it 


is impoſſible to have laſting Happineſs. W 


1 


"original letter from's womaw of this ſtamp, ſent not 
fince to an intimate acquairitance” of mine, Who 
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A fabje; there often i thrown mew 


ve ſee the infinite! uſe of experimemtinge to a d 
kind ever paſſed withbutcitscuſe/ withdüt ſome add 


clearneſs and tranquility of ene of the mornings of the 


green floor, than a pavement covered with brilliante. 


there appeared ſomething of a very beautiful 
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light upon another. Something quite — 
tarts up in the courſe of the enquiry, and the accidental 
difcovery is often of more importance than the ori- 
ginal buſineſs of the reſcarch. It is im this Ii hr:that 


and attentive:man fearce any on obſer vation of this 


- 


tion to ſcience; however much it may: hate faite ] 1 in 
regard, to the purpoſe it:was inftituted to ferve;-" 

A very ſingular inſtance of this: is the otcemnice 
that is to be the ſubject of this paper. Fheexteme 


—— 


4 * ———— —— — ich — erer > 
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laſt week; had carried me aut on my! accuſtomed wall 
ſome what earlier than uſual, into Hyde park: the 
graſs was ſpangledl with ten thouſand frozen dew- 
drops, which as the ſun darted his ſlant beams againſt 
them, gave, by their varied reflections, all the colours 
of the rainbow and repreſented nothing leſs upon the 


The edges of the little ponds were frozen - and as 
I caſt my eye on a ſheltered corner of one of them, 


rity in the frozen rime that roſe above the ſurface of 
the ice. I am an univerſal admirer of the worksi6f 
| the 
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ence for carrying home any thing that ſcems to demand 
peculiar e or to. promiſe ſomething new: I 
carefully. packed up a portion of this ice, with the 
pon it, between ei 
ſtened home to examine it. 
What I had intended as the buſineſs of the enqui iry 
was, whether the beautifully ramoſe figures into whi 


this rime had concreted, were or were not referable 


8 any of the known figures of the natufal Hakes of 
now. _ | 
To be Nenne det this I cut of 2 ſmall portion « of 


the ice, with its ramifications on it, and laid it on a 


R before ona of Scartet's. double: mic 
ho? ex nm ſafely home, my | 
* was fruſtrated: I the caution to make the 
obſervation in a room where there had been no fire; 
but the whole 2 Air was Nee this 
time, that the delicate fibres of my 2 
melted to water 2 I could: ka the piſs for 
the obſervation ::; the pale; ſolid ice Se hay 
baſe; thawed inſtantly alſo into water, and the whole 
became a half - round drop of clear fluid on the plate. 
I was taking, my eye from the obſervation when I 


| accidentally diſcovered motion in the water, and could 


diſcern ſome opake and © moveable ſpots in it, the 
glaſſes calculated for examining the ſtructure of ſo 


. a body as the piece of ice, were 
by no means fit for the vi 


we o—_ - theſe infinitely 127 more 
minute objeds; I adapted magnifiers 0 groater 
N and when —— water was thus ſwelled 

a ſea for my obſervation, I could diſtinctly ob- 
ſerve that it ſwarmed with living inhabitants. * 
extreme mĩnuteneſs and delicate —— of theſe tender 
animalcules, one would imagine muſt have rendered 
them liable to deſtruction from the: lighteſt injuries; 
but, on the contrary, - it appears from experiment, 
that they are, in reality, hardy beyond expteſſion 
it has been already proved by that excellent naturaliſt 


N. Turbeville * that: the heat of boiling 
water 


not The 1 


is an additional proof that animalcules of vaſtly ſiner 
ſtructure and minuter parts, are not to be hurt by be- 
ing frozen up and embodied in ſolid ice, to them ſo- 


lid adamant, for whole —_— dann for whole 


weeks together. 
The diſcovery of cs in a-finid-thosi edu 
was matter of ſufficient admiration; but the inquiſi- 


tive mind knows not where to flop : I put on yet 


more powerful glaſſes, that I might not content my- 


ſelf with whey ſeeing that there were animals. in the | 


water, but might examine their parts. 
Nature is pregnant with ſubjects of ii 


Theſe glaſſes, at;the ſame time that they diſcovered to 


the eye the amazing ſtructure of the firſt mentioned 
animalcules, produced to view myriads of other ſmal- 
ler ones of different forms and kinds, which had 
been inviſible under the other magnifiers ; but which 
were now ſeen ſporting and rolling their round forms 
my n a thouſand intricate meanders, - - 

the power; how unbounded the bene 


im, 
2 him, who, not to leave the leaſt part of ſpace 


unoccupied by what may be happy in it, . created 
ſuch innumerable ſeries of beings, inviſible to us; 
nay, which if twenty thouſand times larger than they 
are, would ftill be inviſible to our unaſſiſted eyes 
How infinite the wiſdom that has provided for them 
all! the mercy that gave them being, did it but to 


give them happineſs; and would not cave. them un- 


| Provided of any thing neceſſary. 


I was examining the larger, firſt diſcovered: 4 


malcules, which appeared Coloſſi to the reſt, and were 
rolling their vaſt forms about in the ſea of liquor, like 
whales in the ocean; when one of them expanding 


the extremity of its tail into ſix times its former cir- 


cumference, and thruſting out all round it an innu- 
merable ſeries of hairs, ple it:claſely and even 
to the ſurface of the Pe, and od "_ en by 


means of it in its placdG. i; 136 18 
: In 


water will not deſtroy men frame of thoſe 21. 55 
nute eels that occaſion the blight in corn; and here 
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44 The Insrycron. N. 
In an inſtant after, the whole maſs of the circum- 


jacent fluid and all in it was in motion about the head 
of the creature; on directing my eye that way, the 
cauſe appeared evidently enough: : the animal had 
_ * thruſt out as it were two heads, in the place of one; 
and. each of theſe was furniſhed with a wonderful ap- 
paratus, which, by its inceſſant rotatory motion, made 
a. current in the water about it; and, in conſequence 
of that, brought it in ſucceſſive quantities, full of the 
leſſer animals under the mouth, which was placed be- 
tween the two ſeeming heads, ſo that it took in what 
it liked of thoſe unhappy creatures for its food. The 
otion and the. current of the water continued till the 
inſet had thus ſatisfied its hunger, when the whole 
became quiet again; the two protuberances that ap- 
peared like heads were drawn back and diſappeared, 
the real head aſſumed its wonted form, the tail be- 
came looſe from the plate, and recovered its pointed 
ſhape, and the animal rolled about as wantonly as the 
W e 5 „ = 
While 1 kept my eye upon the object, many other 
_ fame wonderful operation: The appearance was 
wholly like that of a pair of wheels, ſuch as thoſe of 
à water- mill, in continual motion, and forming a ſuc- 
ceſſive current: but a ſtrict examination ſoon explain - 
ed the apparatus, and ſhewed that it conſiſted only of 
fix pairs of arms, capable of expanſion and contrac- 
tion in their breadth, and of very ſwift- movement. 
'Theſe-the creatures kept in- a continual motion, like 
that of opening and ſhutting the human hand: this 
movement naturally deſcribed a part of a cirele, and 
as the creature always expanded them to their full 
breadth, as it ſhut them, and contracted them to their 
BY utmoſt narrowneſs again, as it drew them up, they 
= drove the water forcibly before them in the clofing, 
{7 and were brought back to their open ſtate without 
much diſturbance to the current. 
How wonderful an apparatus is this for the ſerviee 
of an animal, a Waal of which would not * 
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has be Ys . Al. 
cules of this kind have been occaſionally ſeen before 
by naturaliſts ;' but the mechaniſm has never been at 
all underſtood; the apparatus about the head ha- 
been declared to conſiſt of real wheels, and the erea- 
ture has been thence called the wheeb- animal. It 
ought to have occurred to theſe gentlemen, that the 
wheel they imagined in this part could not perform 
its continued and unchanging rotatory metion-unleſs 
detached ; and that if deta from * n _—_ 
of the animal it could not the ROSIE 


Tux INSPECTOR. N. 10. 


Scilicet tmuee ſrerun m mere + importuna lie,. 


XAMPLES of ancommon virtues in ine 
I are frequent in the hiffories of paſt time 2 hut 
while we recollect that they have been, in general, 
written by flatterers, they erbe us with leſs veneration 
for the names affixed to them, than relations in which 
the hiſtorians appear more diſintereſtd. 

We know, that while a deſcendant is on the cha. 
there never can want motives to the immortalizing the 
name of ſome of the line of heroes in the anceſtry; 
and while we recollect too, that there is no life ſo bad 
but, at one period or other of it, there may have hap- 
pened ſome ineident, which, er the addreſs of an 
artful pen, might make OY ve are in ſuſpencr 
as to the truth. - We are ht to place but 
little dependence on 2 in regard to Which 
the diſtance of time robs us of the means of knowi 
any thing more than the writer pleaſes to tell us; a 
where the filence of hiſtory on the ſubject gives us no 
means of 9 * appar nor _ een 
it. be 
| When 
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- 44 _ TherImsPzCTOr. N. 10. 
When facts are related, almoſt at the very period 
of time in which they happened; when the perſons 
who read the accounts are thoſe who alſo ſaw the 
events, and bleſſed the effects of them; when intereſt 
ean have no exiſtence in the breaſt of the writer; and 
when, if it could, juſtice herſelf would clip the wings . 
of flattery; more credit will be paid to the encomi- 
um by the living, and more dependence placed on it 
P . . 
While every eye laments a nation's loſs: while every 
heart, but yeſterday, elate with the proſpect of a 
King ripe in years and judgment, before he mounted 
the throne; long remaining on it a bleſſing to, his 
people, and training up, under the influence of his own 
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great example, an infant ſovereign through the fame 
paths of virtue, to the ſame heroic height, to place 
him as mature upon the throne himſelf ſhould quit, 
now melts with ſorrow at the momentary change; 
While under the apprehenſion of a minor King,* every 
Briton adds double ardour to the prayers it ſends to 
Heaven to continue long to us the great origin of all 
theſe virtues ; ſhall not one mouth be open to point out 
to poſterity what were thoſe virtues we lament, we re- 
verence, and of which we pray for a ſucceſſive ſeries ? 
Triumphs in war are the general ſource of praiſe in 
the lives of monarchs, as recorded to us by their hiſ- 
torians; but theſe are not, at this period of time, of 
the number of thoſe incidents that make a nation-hap- 
© Py; the gaining new dominions, by unpeopling the old 
ones, the acquiſition of more ſubjects, at the expence 
of ſlaughtering one half of thoſe who were ſuch, never 
could indeed deſerve the pompous praiſes that have 
been beſtowed on them; and, at this time, are not 
only unjuſtifiable but impracticable. Virtues of 2 
gentler kind are now the. proper ornaments to 2 
_ throne : and while we — not aſk it of a Prince 
to make us great or happy, but only to continue us 
ſo, how glorious a ſource of praiſe had we to heaven, 
till this fatal event, for having inſpired with all the 
focial, all the domeſtic, or to call them by a — 
IP; | | 7 


N. 10. 


not becauſe 


our nature, is, in a manner excluded from their breaſts: 


5 The InsezcT ont 
ſurely an expreſſive. name, the humane virtu 
Prince who was to receive the care of contin 


uing 
us happy, from ;ancefiors ho had WO mad us 


To eb 5h 44 web? 85 be 


IF juſt abide a thirſt of lo — 


has been at all times reverenced as one — 


virtues in a. prince; but heaven has ſhewn us one, 
who could look down upon ſuch ſecondary praiſes; 


who could do every thing that the ambitious would 


be inſpired by that principle. to execute, without 
dei 2 accept its reward: to whom a-conſciouſ- 
ng things worthy honour, was in the place 
of fame; who loved virtue becauſe: ſhe Ty 
was: the parent of renown. + (STD 71 
To be wiſe is an honour of the firſt rank in — 


life, but to be able to liſten to wiſdom is a greater: 


while we are ſenſible that we are weak, uncertain, 
fallible creatures, obſtinacy in opinion ought to be 
baniſhed from every heart that but pretends to know 
ledge; yet who that has command can bear with con- 
tradiction? Thoſe who had not the honour and hap- 
pineſs to know. this ever to be lamented. Prince, per- 
haps would find it difficult to anſwer the queſtion; 
but whoever has had an opportunity to be 1 any the 
leaſt of his councils, [muſt have found that though his 
own opinion uſually was the juſt one, he was the laſt 
to give it, and was the firſt to enter into the mant of 
the reaſonings of ſuch as differed from it. 

Thoſe wy, are placed above the e e and 
diſtreſſes of human nature in its ordinary ſphere, ſel⸗-⸗ 
dom can feel for others: humanity, that honour to 


and if they relieve, it is becauſe they are told tis 

nerous to do ſo. Here was à heart that felt for every 
thing that it knew felt for itſelf : that therefore did 
ten thouſand times the common acts of beneficence, 
becauſe its ſenſe was open to ten thouſand times as 


many objects of it. 


Princes, of all men, uſually appear leaſt what they 
truly are : the D arts of _— as "__ are 
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called, forbid it ; and ſov 
they are moſt known they are leaſt 
the real ſentiments of dhe heurt are ſuch as 
mended, this may perhaps be right; ; but W608 
were about this great example of ſincerity, will never 
forget that an honeſt openneſs of ſoul, that called diſ- 
ingenuity a crime, gave a new force to every thing he 
ſaid : that an unconſtrained and unaffected > pram of 
declared his ſentiments on every thing aq — 
and while it ſhewed to every one what he was, com. 
1 one to love, while they adored him. 
Every body about him was happy; and the dens 
volence of his own heart gave him à greater joy in 
the conferring it thus on others, than they had in re- 
ceiving it: the (rr are and chearfulnefs of his 
equal mind transfuſed itfelf into every one who was 
near him; every man became a Prince who felt the 
influence of his being ſo; and himſelf never remem- 
bered that he was one, When the huſband, the pa- 
rent, or but the friend, reminded him of their elaim 
to his attention. Whenever royalty came ſmiling to 
his thoughts, it was not as cloathed in purple, or as 
ſurrounded by guards, that kept the world at diſtance; 
it was not as the ſource of power, the right of com- 
manding millions; but as with hands at once open to 
give, and full of means of giving; as ſued to mw 
vain by merit overlooked, by virtue in diſtreſs; 
the means of makings EI CI who deſerved. 2 


happy: - 
He had knowledge er W 


without pride: compaſſion without e : bt 
ever is good, and Whatever is great, in human nature, 
were united in him; murually ſoftening, and exalting 
one another; both were eminent in every action, 
neither was greateſt in any. To have been His coun- 
ſellor, were to have been his friend; to have been hi 


r were to havebeen his children, t $6 90 


eſſential o 
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. has been the profeſſed basses efchen e 


eſſive accounts Fhave given of my morning's con- 
templations, to evince, that every 


ture, brin ns with it a proof of that greateſt and moſt 

all truths, the exiſtence of a God: happy 
ought we to eſteem it, that we have ſuch abundant 
conviction of ſo important an article of belief; but it 
had been yet more happy for us not to have had it, if 


object which oc- 
curs to the eye, in its —— of the works of na- 
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we ſtop here; if we content ourſelves with a cold con- 


feſſion of the exiſtence of a deity,” without employing 


one thought farther on the ſubject; without being at 


the pains to enquire of our.own reaſon why he created 


us, and what it is that he expects of us. 


The ſenſe of our own dependance on W will 


inſtru& us in a thouſand duties that we owe to them, 
without any farther conſideration than that of our own 
preſept advantages from it; but there is, prior to this, 


prior indeed to all others, a duty to him whom we 


have been taught to acknowledge as the ſovereign of 
all this. From a ſenſe of which it is, that the ocial 
obligations become, from prudence, virtue. 

The man who conſiders how i 
of our lives religion is, muſt tremble when he ſees the 
almoſt infinite diverſity of forms under which it ap- 
pears in different places. Man's dependance on ſome 
ſuperior power, is a truth ſo evident, indeed, that 


the blindeft, the moſt barbarous, of all nations have 


not miſſed it; but when the next great principle has 
been wanting. When the ſordid ideas of the inſtitu- 
tions of worſhip have not riſen to this firk cauſe, as 

the 
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the juſt object of it, how wild, how unnatural, how 
ptible, have been the forms they have thrown 
it into? the ſun, the apparent giver of life to the 


_ - world; and the poiſondus reptile, the ſerpent armed 


with death, have been equally raiſed to the rank of 
deities : the inſect of the dunghill, and theipotherb in 
the garden, have been the objects of the profoundeſt 
veneration; what a man would trample on in his 
pms what he would eat at his table, he fell on his 
nees before in the place of worſhip: nor is there al- 
moſt any thing ſo high or low, ſo exalted or ſo mean, 


ſo uſeful or ſo deſtructive to mankind, that has not, 


at ſome period of time, in ſome part of the world, 
had divine honours paid to it. 5 
Theſe are, however, the effects of ſuperſtition only 
in the loweſt underſtandings: nor has there been one 
the leaſt ſpot of the globe where they have been cul-· 
tivated, into which, at one time or other, a juſter 
notion of the Deity, and inſtructions for a rational 


worſhip of him, have not been carried. In regard to 


the reſt, the more civilized and more enlightened 
parts of the world, though worſhip wears in many 
things a ſtrangely different face, there yet are ſeveral 
of the moſt eſſential points in which all people are 
agreed; the belief of one ſupreme One God, the au- 
thor of all things; of his providence and love toward 
mankind; of the immortality of the human ſoul; and 
of a reward in a future ftate for good actions, and a 
puniſhment for badwnes ; is equally acknowledged of 
all; and as a conſequence of theſe, 1 cer. 
tain form and profeſſion of praying to, of honouring 
and of ſerving that God whom they all acknowledge 
to have the power of all things, is as natural and as 


ö uni verſal „ l 


The ſeveral religions in the enlightened part of the 
world, are all branches from this general root; they 
have all ſet out upon the ſame firſt plan; all have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves a credit by holy miſſion, by 

phets, and by miracles ; the true by real ones, the 
falſe by:pretended. ©: 1.7 ts et dl 1 
Mr They 
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They have all had the ſume 


>= 
a: 


apparent 


by their truth, and by the ſanRity or by the courage 


of their firſt profeſſors. All have agreed, that the 


Deity may be invoked or appeaſed by prayers, b 
— offerings; all have agreed too, that humi- 


liation, a ſenſe of our own weakneſs, was a firſt ſtep 


toward the obtaining his peculiar protection; and the 


true have eſtabliſhed little more as neceſſary to this 
than the paying a proper reverence to his inſtrations, 


and to thoſe by whom he has communicated them. 

Error never fails to carry what it meets with juſt 
and right, beyond thoſe bounds, into extravagance 
and contradiction: humiliation could not be eftabliſh- 
ed as a neceſſary ingredient of worſhip by true reli- 
gion ; but it muſt be immediately carried by the falſe 
ones into pain and puniſhment. © Forgetting that God 
created men to be happy, theſe people have attempt- 
ed to recommend themſelves. to his more immediate 


protection, by making themſelves and others mi- 


ſerable: they have deviſed ſtrange tortures by which 


to addreſs themſelves to him; beating and even cut- 


ting their own fleſh,, are among the number of the 
llighteſt of them; and, in general, they ſeem to have 


{et out upon the principle, that nothing could be 
more acceptable to him than the voluntary miſery 


and ruin of his creatures. How inadequate, how 


diſhonourable, an idea this of him wWho created _ 


thing in goodneſs! e nd OM TL < 
Sacrifices, in general, were .evidently of this ori- 


gin; thoſe inſtituted from the immediate command 


of his own mouth, and meant to figure to men what 


themſelves had incurred, and what juſtice required 
that themſelves ſhould ſuffer, were but few, and had 


only beaſts for their objects; | beaſts that muſt have 
periſhed otherwiſe, abour the ſame time, for the ſer- 


vice of the table. But no ſooner had true religion 
cſtabliſhed theſe, than the falſe ones, to go a ſtep be- 
— a D - - 


Vol. I, 


- yond 


beg innin WE 
all the ſame natural advantages; all have” been 
have raiſed themſelves to their ſucceeding reputation 


yond them, n Fs that e of all ven to 
the imagination, human offerings. | 
-. Offenders, whoſe lives were forfeit to the laws of 
their country, — firſt of theſe, afterwards cap- 
tives in war, after theſe natives, and brethren, and, 
in fine, the very children of the ſacriſicers. 

The Seythians, for many ages, ſacrificed one of 
their:own: country at certain appointed periods, un- 
dier the pretence of ſending him ag à meſſenger 
to their God Xamolxis, to tell him what they want. 
ed: Ameſtris, the mother of Xerxes, buried alive 
fourteen of the nobleſt youth -of the country at! one 
act of devotion : The Carthaginians and Gauls ſa- 
Trificed, on even trivial occaſions, children to Saturn; 
and, to add to the brutality of the action, made it an 
eſſential point, in the offering, that the parentsſhould 
2 the Lacedemotians whipped their ſons 

eath in their adorations of Diana, and would not 
permit them even to ſeem diſſatisfied with diffolution 
under ſuch - tortures. The Turks, very early after 
| the death of Mabomet, eſtabliſhed the cutting and 
disfiguring themſelves, as the great means of pleaſing 
him : and in the Eaſt Indies the firſt ' Chriſtian miſl 
onaries found it a conſtant cuſtom of the natives to 
e ee images of idols with the blood of chil 

en | 
What idea could che inftitutors of theſe dodrine 
have of God, whoſe creation of man could not be 
eſteemed an act of kindneſs, unleſs he intended him 
to be happy: whoſe bringing all things into life wa 
but the effect of his unbounded beneficence ; who has 
not left the ſmalleſt drop of water vacant of its inha- 
bitants, but has filled it 'F with ten thouſand animals, 
whoſe jey in their exiſtence ſpeaks as highly in ho- 
e poodneds, as their exiſtence does of bs 

er! 

Could theſemen, had they viewed his aifinite per 
fections in this light, have profaned his altars with 
. cruelty ! Could they have been mad enongh to think 
to mah ate of injuſtice and i 
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to render themſelves acceptable to him by the blackeſt 
of all crimes ? They would have known that if they 


had offended him with their guilt, they could notap- 
. peaſe him with greater: that if they had awakened 
his anger by xobbery, der could act af it by 


How infinite f 
alone, muſt that religion appear, that exatts the 


al andoning only of a crime as a proof of the repent - 


ance of it; and that repentance as the only means of 
pardon: that has now of a long time aboliſbed the 
very ſacrifice of the irrational creatures, and that can, 


even from its earlieſt foundation, while yet not per- 


fected to its preſent glorious height, anſwer to the 
man who aſxs what he ſhall do to appeaſe his offended 
creator? whether he ſhall ſacrifice his firſt- born for 


his tranſgrefſion ? the fruit of his body for the ſin of 


his ſoul ? He hath-told thee, O man, what thou 
do, and what hath the Lord thy God required o 
but to do guſtly, to love mercy, and to auallt upri 


fore him. 


Halt 
"thee, 
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Black, but fuch as in erm, 
Prince Memnon's fifter might btſeem. | 


* J 


NE cannot look out into the world, in thłſe 
days of univerſal black without obſerving, in 


the countenances of a number of the people one meets 


with, a variety of emotions, very foreign to thoſe 
ſolemn and rational ones, which people in their ſenſes 
ought to feel, and which it is ſufficiently evident 
the far greater number do feel on the unhappy occa- 
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In one man's face one may read the mortification 
of a new embroidered ſuit laid by for half a year; his 
-lowring brow ſeems to ſay, with a peeviſh earneſt- | 
neſs at every inſtant, it ill be taruiſbed: in another, 
one may read the honeſter diſſatisfaction of having 
been compelled into increaſing his taylor's bill when 
he did not intend it: and in a third, it is eaſy to diſ- 
cover, by the ſelf-fatisfied ſhrug, as much as if we 
heard him ſay, though the fooliſh cuſtomſof the world 
would not let me riſe to emulate the beaux in lace and 
embroidery, this accident has ſunk them to my cut, 
and we are all now upon the le ven. 
How muſt the man who has at heart the loſs that 
commands this. external ſhew, contemn, and almoſt 
deteſt, ſuch ungrateful, ſuch unfeeling miſcreants !- 


If a private loſs has been always-judged ſufficient to t 

put the family into a grave habit, ſarely we are all of a 

à family in regard to this public one; and not a man £ 

ö of us but muſt acknowledge he may, he ought, to be { 
LS affected by it as much, alas! perhaps much more, tc 
19 than by the death of a relation. „ p 
1 This cuſtom of mourning is univerſal throughout ſe 
i all the nations of the world, that wear any clothes at ex 
7 all, and ſurely it is proper. What can be more na- re 
-tural, than for the man who has loſt what was dear co 

and valuable to him to retire from company, to take 

no care of his perſon, nor regard to his appearance? Pre 

dreſs is of no als but to render people decent or agree- for 

able to others; and the man who avoids company) Ex] 

will therefore naturally be led to negle& it. This anc 

ſeems to have been the origin of mourning: the con- wh: 

triving grave habits was a natural improvement upon col 

this in the more civilized nations; but the carrying this 

this improvement into ornamental ones, is ſurely out „ 

of character, and out of reaſon. „ e, ever 

In the Eaſt there are ſome nations in which it is the In ] 
cuſtom to pay reſpect to the deceaſed by an utter dil- yoo 
e 


regard of dreſs: the relations never change theirclethes 
at all, nor take any care of their perſons; ſo that at 
ic end of the appointed time of mourning they are 
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ſufficiently ragged, and even half eaten up with ver- 
min. This is a feeling mourning; but we muſt in 
deed allow it to be too naſty a one for the ladies, or 
for men who are to pleaſe the lade. ; 
The Jews of old time came the neareſt to this pri- 
mitive notion of mourning of any nation who had the 
leaſt pretenſion to cleanlineſs, they uſed to let their 
beards and nails grow as they would, to wear a coarſe 
ſack-cloth next their fleſh, and to beat their boſoms 
into the colour of their habits; as to the cuſtom th 
had of tearing their garments, it might be diſtreſsful 
enough in the wilderneſs; but under the preſent ſtate 
of the woollen manufacture, we cannot ſuppoſe it 
would be of any great conſequence. | = 
Thoſe venerable ſages the' Greeks did not confine 
themſelves to black clothes, as the Hebrews did, and 
as we continue to do on theſe occaſions: they thought 
every thing out of the common road was a ſignal of 
ſome accident particularly diftreſsful having pon; 
to them; and, on this plan, if Ariſtotle, or | 
_ phraſtus were alive at this period, you would not have 
ſeen them in black, but they would probably have 
expreſſed their ſorrow, the one by having his breeches 
reaching down to his ancles, and the other by his 
coat pockets being raiſed to his elbows. | | 
At preſent moſt of the known nations agree in ex- 
preſſing their ſorrow by the wearing their habits of 
lome one peculiar colour; but as the Europeans, to 
_ expreſs their deteſtation of the devil, paint him black, 
and the Indians, to convey the ſame ideas, make him 
white; ſo in different parts of the world different 
colours of the clothes are allotted to the expreſſion of 
this paſſion. | | 
Black, indeed, is pretty generally the colour for 
every body, under the degree ofa King or a Cardinal, 
in Europe; but in Ethiopia it degenerates into 
brown; in Egypt, the univerſal colour for mourning 
is yellow; in Turky it is blue, and among the Chi- 
neſe, white; in England indeed we are not ſo rigid as 
they are in theſe unchriſtian countries : we allow of 
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muſlin lace will never make any figure, even th oogh 
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two colours, black and ſcarlet: theſe alſo are two that 


very happily fet off one another; but the combina- 


tion of them is unluckily in a manner reſtrained to 
the military men among us by time immemorial. . 
It is no very forced reaſoning to alledge, that what 
is mourning for one man is mourning for another; 
and that though euſtom may be againſt other people's 
wearing ſcarlet and black, exactly in the officers taſte, 
as much as againſt wearing their uniform upon any 
other occaſion, yet a number of other combinations 
of the ſame two colours may be contrived, that ſhall 
be equally decent and becoming, If we conſider, 
that additionally to theſe, white is univerſally allowed 


as mourning, under proper reſtrictions; and remem- 


ber, that all the great painters of antiquity executed 
thoſe works, which were the admiration of ſo many 
ſucceeding ages, only with three colours, we muſt 
allow that it will refle& highly upon the genius of 
the modern race of taylors, if they do not contrive a 
ſufficient variety of ornamental habits for us on this 
plan. 7 * ke 


Not to mention the very conſiderable variation 


that may be made in the arrangement and diſpofition 
of the weepers, ſome gentlemen of my acquàintanee 

intending to wear them in the dull old Way, at the 
bottom of the cuff, ſome round the top, and others 


to carry them in figures down the front, by way of 


lace; I muſt not omit to give the due honour to a 
ſpirit of the firſt rank at George's, who propoſes to 
wear a white hat on the occaſion; though, at the ſamè 
time that I mention this, it cannot but be allowed 
a copy from that great original the bean, Who mourn- 
ed for his wife in black rufflfes 

My Godſon, a very jemmy fellow, who would do 
honour to a politer end of the town, than that he lives 
in, inſiſts on it, that ſcarlet and black being allowed 
mourning, nothing can be deeper than reèd-Heelet 
ſhoes; but there is a genius ſuperior to all theſe to be 
commemorated, before whom the inventor of the 


"= 
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he ſhould add to his plan, the carrying it down the 
ſeams. This Gentleman, we are ci ibly informed, 
intends to make his appearance at the firſt public 
ſhew of the, centaur, in a French black ſuit, half co- 
vered with a ſcarlet embroidery. £ 7 5 


Tur INSPECTOR. N. 13. 
Pidit Jui eunda tuorum. nk SrArius. 


5 of che greateſt pleaſures of my life is the 
| ſtudy of nature in my morning's excurſions : 


theſe are as regular and certain as ſo unſtable a di- 


rector, the weather, will permit; and are bent diffe- 


rent ways for the ſake of meeting with different ſeries ' 


of objects. I am happy to perceive. I have found the 
way to make them the ſources of ſomething agree- 
able to my readers, as well as to myſelf; and may 
venture to engage, that if they will continue in a hu- 
mour to join with me in admiring nature, and reve- 


rencing its author, from the ſueceſſive objects which 


the effects of theſe rambles lay before them, nature 
will not be wanting, on her part, with an inexhauſtible 
variety. | e Ley T0, ; 

A ſuſpicion there ns people not acquainted 
with obſervations of this kind, however, which it is 


neceſſary ſhould be abſolutely removed: the accounts 


hitherto given of theſe things have been allowed pret- 
ty by people who were not willing to believe them 


true. It may be proper therefore, once for all, to 


ſay, on this occaſion, that as they are nothing if not 
true, there never has been, nor ever ſhall be, ſo much 
as a ſtretched circumſtance in any of them: 1 intend” 
them as papers of information, and ſhall therefore 


never attempt to propagate error but to ſpeak moſt. 


ſeriouſly of the ſubjetts, I mean them alſo as an ho- 
D 4 neſt 
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to him who made it ſo, and I can never dare to think 
, of mixing falſities with ſuch an offering. . 


friends, pupils I may almoſt call them, one or other 


bours. 


. nute vegetables of the fungus kind, called upon me 


ing morning walk to the place of its growth. 


a diſcovery, and pointing to a drooping bough that 


, — 
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neſt tribute of praiſe, from a happy, a grateful heart, 


14 


The walks which give occaſion to theſe peculiar 
papers are n: t always taken alone; I have a ſet of 


of whom is always with me in them, and who, though 
they engaged in the ſcheme with no farther view than 
to the advantage of air and exerciſe, have been, by 
degrees, won to the love of the ſame kind of obſer- 
vations ; and, as their various fancy leads them, di- 
rect their reſearches, ſome to the animal tribe, others 
merely to the plants and trees, and ſome only to the 

ſubterranean treaſures which the labour of the digger 

expoſes here and there to view. x. 
Nature teems with wonder in each of theſe branches, 
and each obſerver finds ample reparation for his la- 
One of my botanical pupils, to whom I had'been 
the day before explaining the ſtructure of ſome mi- 


the evening before laſt, to tell me of a diſcovery he 
had juſt made of a new and beautiful plant of this 
lowly claſs, and begged I would direct the ſucceed- | 


He led me to a brook near Kentiſh-town, over 2 
narrow part of which, an antique willow, declining 
under the infirmities of age, and robbed of half the 
earth that uſed at once to ſupport and to ſupply nou - 
riſhment to its roots, by the effects of the under. 
mining ſtream, extended its ſlant trunk, and ſpread 
every way its tortuous branches. 
Ihe youth mounted the little aſcent to the head of 
the tree with all that warmth that attends the pride of 


hung immediately over the water, ſhewed me a mul- 
titude of his favourite objects. 8 TS 
J am ſuch a veteran in theſe reſearches, that I diſ- 
covered at firſt fight what they were; but as inform- 
ation always remains longeſt when it is the 1 
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of the .perſon's own obſervations, I took out my 
pocket microſcope, and defiring the youth to cut off 
a piece of the branch on which what he called the 
plants were placed, ſeparated one of them from it, 
and adapting it to the glaſs, gave it into his hand for 
examination. „ . 
It was not half a minute before he burſt out into 
an exclamation, How have I been dectived! as I 
c am alive, the egg of ſome animal! 5 
While he was ſpeaking, I had fixed my eye upon 
a fly employed on another part of one of the branches, 
already loaded with theſe bodies, in a manner that 
perfectly explained what they were. © 

I led him to the propereſt place for making the ne- 
ceſſary obſeryations, and we had the pleaſure to ſee 
the whole proceſs of their formation. The creature 
preſently applied the extremity of her tail, to which, 
at that inſtant, there hung a drop of a glutinous fluid, 
cloſe to the branch. She by this means lodged a 
particle of liquid glue, as it were on its bark: from 
this, raiſing her hinder part very ſlowly to the height 
of three quarters of an inch, ſhe drew after her a 
thread of the liquid, which almoſt immediately hard- 
.ened in the air into a firm and ſolid ſubſtance, ca- 
pable of ſupporting itſelf erect. She pauſed a few 
moments, while it acquired a ſufficient firmneſs for 
her purpoſe, and then depoſited upon its ſummit an 
egg of an oblong figure, milk-white in colour, and 
covered with the ſame gluey moiſture. The egg be- 
came fixed in an inſtant on the top of its lender pe- 
deſtal, and the fly went on Jepotting more in the 
ſame manner. . | 

A cluſter of theſe eggs, regularly ſupported on pe- 
dicles of the length o alf s, ks. a 
from a broad. ſhining baſe on the bark, had given 
my young botaniſt the idea of a ſet of little fungi; 
but on examining the firſt that came to hand before 
the microſcope, it proyed to be big with life : an egg 
Juſt diſcloſing a fine white worm. 
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Nature bas ſo pr for the winged tribe of ir. 
ſects, that they all of them paſs a part of their lives, 
and that indeed much the greateſt part, in form of 
reptikes ; their wings, their eyes, and the reſt of theit 
wonderful appatatus, are too delicate and tender to 
be truſted to the air immediately from tlie egg; the 
creature is therefore covered within peeullar in, un- 
der which it wears the form of a maggot, a worm, 
or a caterpillar, till, at the deſtined period, when all 
the parts are grown firm and feady to perform their 
ſeveral offices, the perfect animal appears in the form 
of its parent, out of the difguife of its reptile ſtate. 

_ The worms that are thus'produced r N 
beetles, and are the diſgufſed forms of the beetle 
brood, feed on wood ; the caterpillars, Which are 
the reptile ſtate of the butterflies, on feaves; ahd 
the worms of ſeveral other flies, on feyeral different 
ſubſtances. It is the fate of the worm hatched from 
the egg of this peculiar ſpecies, to live under Water, 
protected by the covert of a clay ſhed in the bank, 
and there to feed on leſſer inſects that mhabit the mud: 
when the time of its appearing under the fly- ſtate ap- 
proaches, it leaves the water; and the perfect infe& 
burſts from its caſe on dry land. . 

Ip he life of the creature, in this winged ſtate, is but 
of a few hours duration: the propagating tiie ſpecies 
is all the office to which it is deſtined; in the cecono- 
my of the animal: the female, when ny 7 of 
is prompted by nature to get rid of her load. In- 
ſtinct points out to her the neceſſity of the 1 
be hatched from theſe eggs, finding their ſupport 
the water; but how is the parent animal to provide 
for the getting them there ? Should ſhe attempt to lay 
her eggs upon the ſurface of that fluid, ſhe would pro- 
| bably be drowned in the attempt; or could ſhe Tay 
them there, their thin coats would be rotted by the 
moiſture before their time; or the eggs, could they 
reſiſt this attack, would be a prey to fiſh, and a thou- 
ſand other devourers. N e, 
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Nature, the God of nature, whoſe tender mercies 
are over all his works, unnoticed. of whom not a 
ſparrow, not the meaneft reptile, falls, inſtructs the 
parent animal to ſuſpend them in this artful manner, 
on trees that grow over waters; were they. 

cloſe upon the Sts, er O_ would be in the way of 
mites, and a theuſiad deſtroyers ; and if they 
eſcaped theſe, and came favourably to the hatching, 
the a _— crawl about upon the branches 
till they hunger, not knowing that the 
ſource off 750d fo for their neceflities was below. Where- 
as, in this careful diſpoſition of them, "they are out 
of the reach of all the inſect tribe that crawl upon the 
tree; and are ſo ſituated, that the worms no ſooner 
are hatched from them, than they naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily fall into the water, where ONE) 9 me 
ceſlary, is provided them. | | 
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— <P guæ Liris, quieta. | 
Mordet 4 Faciturnus amis. H ORACE. 


'S 6+ af cy accuſtomed morning 8 — led me, 
a few days ſince, before I was aware, to the ſkirts. : 
of a little hamlet, fo near this great town,, that 1 
| was amazed to find ſuch a wide difference as there 
appeared between the,manners and diſpoſitions of its 
inhabitants, and thoſe of' the ſame rank with us. 
Weary with a longer exerciſe than I had intended, or 
indeed uſed myſelf to, the unexpreſſive dawbing of a 
board, ſupported by the rough natural branch of a tree, 
invited me in to taſte the pleaſures of reſt, which there 
is no way to know but through fatigue; and to feaſt 
on the — — fare ſo poor a cottage Ls 67 with. 
D 6 more 
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60 , The InsrxzeTorR. N. 14. 
more reliſh than any thing but air and exerciſe can 
give, to the moſt elegant diſhes. . 
I had entered the humble door, not high enough to 
admit a man erect, at the time when the mid-day | 
ſun had ſent in alſo the neighbouring wood-men to 
eat the chearful bread of induſtry, and rejoice at the 
remembrance of half the labour of the day being over. 

It was with an uncommon. pleaſure that I paid my 
attention to the rude” civilities, and unornamented 
compliments of the ruſties to one another. A per- 
fect harmony reigned among them; each was happy 

in the ſociety of his fellow-labourer and ſome of the 
ſevereſt things that have been ſaid on the ſubject of 
ſolitude, dropped from the homely mouth of one of 
them, who had been engaged for the whole montk 
before to toil without a companion. 

Iyhe repaſt was ſhort, and the company immedi- 

ately returned with new vigour to their employment: 
only two perſons ſtaid behind; theſe were a tanned 
hedger, and a nut brown ſhepherdeſs, whom it was eaſy 
to ſee love had kept a little longer than the reſt from 
their afternoon's engagements. The honeſt ſimplici- 
9 of this ſcene of courtſhip ſurpaſſed every thing: 
that has been painted in paſtoral: the youth was 
earneſt; the nymph was afraid of complying, not 
averſe to it: I attended to his intreaties, which were 
honeſtly earneſt; and to her fears, among which ſuſ- 
picion I found had no place. I envied the happy in- 
nocents, in whoſe engagements ambition or intereſt 
had no ſhare; whom no addreſs or artifice had brought 
together; who were engaging in an eternal union 
merely becauſe they * it; and were car- 
rying to the bridal bed luſty health and peace of heart, 
which muſt give a tranſport to the naked, the hard 
couch of 3 that down and velvet never can 
be conſcious of. N I „„ 
After an hour's converſation they walked away, 
arm under arm, together; and as I paſſed by an aged 
oak that bordered on the path-way, in my return 
home ward, I found the utmoſt extent of their 501 
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had carried them no farther. , They were under its 
ſhade-continuing the converſation, which my compa- 
ny had before put ſome reſtraint upon.. As I paſſed 
by them, I could not help thinking. I read in her 
bluſhing countenance every circumſtance of that beau- 
tiful picture of Lord Roſcommon. of his rural maid. 


Whoſe little flore her wwell-taught mind can pileaſe,, 
| Not pinch d with want, nor clogg'd with wanton eaſe © 
M bo free from florms that on the great ones fall, 
Makes but few wiſhes, and enjoys them all 
No care but love can diſcompoſe hen breaſt, 
Lowe, of all cares, the 2 and the beſt ; 
While on the graſs her bleating charges lie, 
One happy lower feeds upon her ere: 
Not one whom parents flern decrees impoſe,  . _. 
But whom Lowe's ſelf hat for her lower choſe: 
Under the fav'rite oak's o'erſhading boughs, | 
They feed their paſſions with repeated vows 3: . 
And while a bluſh confeſſes how be burns,, _ 
His faithful heart makes as fincere returns. _. 
Thus in the arms of love and peace they lie. 
And while they live their flames can never die. 


2 F a 5 


How enviable a ſtate! how infinitely above the ut- 
moſt pride and pomp of the nuptials of a Prince! 
how unanſwerable a proof that innocence alone can 
diſpenſe bleſſings of ihe higheſt rank, where even the 
very neceſſaries of life are almoſt wanting 

The recollection gave me a diſtaſte to every thing 
that we call pleaſure. In how contemptible a light 
did the compariſon ſet the jollity and noiſe of the 
drunken rioter, of the diſtracted Canine, or of the 
expenſive libertine, who purchaſes, at the expence 
of half his fortune, the favour of a miſtreſs that hates, 
him, becauſe ſhe ſees herſelf ſold to him; that abuſes 
his bed with a new intrigue every time ſhe is aſſured 
of his ſleeping out of it ; and in the end will not fail 
to repay with diſeaſes the beneficence of him. r 
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Rad raiſed her above the neceſſity of proſtituting her- 
I grew out of love even with the more innocent 
diverſions; and though in the morning I had promiſed 
myſelf no common pleaſure from ſeeing the greateſt 
player that ever the Engliſh; or perhaps any ſtage 
produced, in one of his capital parts, I ſacrificed it 
to the mere contemplation of the fields and hedges. 
I indulged, as long as daylight laſted, in a reverie of 
indolently ſucceſſive images, under the ſhade of a tall 
elm, which thruſt its roots into the banks of a little 
brook that, humble and unnoticed, as it crept along 
in this place, at a mile's diftance I knew was to ſwell 
into a vaſt expanſe, and be the pride and ornament. - 
of the gardens of a King. From ſuch humble be- 
ginnings do we ſee the height of human ſplendour 
riſe, unconſcious that it is to fink again into the ſame 

obſcurity. RIS Fs TD 8 

There is a pleaſure in loitering away an hour or 

two in ſuch a ſcene as this, that few know who have. 
not often repeated it: It is impoſſible to enter upon 
ſuch a retirement, after the buſtle of a day or two of 
buſineſs, without feeling à tranquil delight, that in- 
ſpires one with a defire to remain in it, if it were 
poſſible, for ever; without throwing one's ſelf on thje 
green couch that nature ſpreads to tempt to it, and as 
one looks up among the waving branches of the trees 
about the place, * to one's ſelf, with all the 


ſweet enthuſiaſm of poetical indolenee, 1 


Hlere let me, careleſs, and unthoughtful, Hing. 
Hear the foft winds about me flying, 
With all the wanton boughs diſpute : 
And the more tuneful birds to both replying,. . 
= Nor be my oavn voice mute. | 
Thou filver ftream that roll'ft thy avaters near, 
Gilt with the ſun-beams here and there, 
On thy enamel d bank Tl walk, 
And fee how pleaſfingly. they ſmile, and hear, 
Haw chirpingly they tall. | : 
| A ramble 
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A famble of this kind is a pleaſure many more 
——— take, than & at proſent, if they were 
bealble what it was. There is fomething in a clearer 
air and ſolitade, chat puts people, accuſtomed to 
ſmoak and hutry, into a a to be pleafed with: 
every thing they ſee : nature abounds Wich 

that deſerve attention, an infinite variety of them All 
cloſe themſelves in ſueceſſion in a retirement of this 


kind, and the ſeaſt of them gives a pleaſure — 


— in this ſtate, that ſearoe any thing elſe is 

- the leaſt of them ſafficient to raiſe the ration! 
ind heaven in ſongs of praiſe to him who created 
them, and who gave the eye to Wr "UNE the 


heart t to be e wich en. 
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II is very juſtiy obſerved by the ld — bens 
I am obliged for this motto, that a TOO ne- 
ver goes off with the proper clar, unleſs there be 
ſome degree of apprehettfion in the hearer : the ob- 
ſervation is not limited to a ftory, but will hold every 
whit as true of a ſong. | 

I have two very ſubſtantial Seaſons; SubUe charity 
and perſonal indulgence, for- being a conſtant attend- 
ant on the annual muſical entertainment at the Hay- 
market, the profits of which are applied to the relief 


of the families of thoſe eminent perſons in this ſcience, 


who have died unrewarded by our fathers, though 
their compoſitions continue to give us raptures on 


every repetition. 


At the laſt of theſe, exhibited a few days ſince, the 


deſire of hearing 9 and of being as much out 
of 


and abuſe of grey powder. 
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of the way of every avocation as poſſible, had carried 
me down into the obſcureſt corner of the pit; that 


cloſe under the ſtage on the left bande. 
I was here out of the way of all the buſtle of the 


pit, the formality of the boxes, or the impertinente 
of the gallery. Secure in diſtanee either way, I could 
laugh at the blunted force of the keeneſt glances, di- 
redted by eyes that ſeldom have been employed in 
vain, from the front of the ſtage; and ſee, without 
emotion, the unadorned, the placid face of L—, 
riſing above the ſable line in the boxes, like the pale 


but radiant moon, emerging from a whole horizon 


of black clouds. 


It was not long, however, before I found more 
ſenſes ought to have been ſecured by diſtance, a 


well as that of ſeeing. I had the misfortune to be 


5 juſt below a box in which were two young 
Lad 0 your 


1es, the one an inhabitant of the lower end 
Throgmorton-ſtreet, the other juſt arrived out of the 


country. | 


Wy TIT IT ON TIEP Ci bg 0 

I was ſoon let into the nature and advantages of 
my ſituation, by the Town Lady's obſerving, during 
the overture, that if it were not for ſeeing the com- 
pany, ſhe ſhould have liked the play better than this 
performance. The firſt act was taken up in an unin- 
terrupted relation of what the Country Lady was in- 


formed was the news of the town: a diſſertation of 


ruffs, with two or three digreſſions on long hoo 
and black handkerchiefs, took up the time of the ſe- 
cond; and the third was wholly devoted to the uſe 


mY 


In the courſe of this act, while Fraſi was Going 


one of the beſt ſongs in the world, better than ever 


it was ſung before, there ſprung up a diſſention be- 
tween theſe Ladies, which almoſt grew into an abſo- 


lute quarrel, on the latter ſubject, and particularly 


concerning the toupee of Miſs Aſh, which the Coun- 


try Lady inſiſted was decorated with White, and the 
City Beauty with grey powder. 1 


1 
The 
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The two voices grew ſo loud on this important o- 


caſion, that the performer's was wholly drowned by 


them: I had, till this period, kept my patience; but 


_ philoſophy itſelf now-urged that, virtue in vain upon 


me. I could not refrain from telling the Ladies, 


that though they had cnvinced me they had not one 
ear between then dad two. — Alas! I had better 
have ſubmitted te ſt miſchief; the conſequence 
of this declaratior 


ſong. I am apt to believe theſe Ladies would havebeen 
ſomewhat more their guard, if they had ima- 
gined they were m—_ this. torrent of I won't ſay 
what, to the ear of the In 

is a ſecret I ſhould not, perhaps, have let them into, 
at this time, if they had not repeated the inſult upon 
me yeſterday morning at Ranelaaag ag.. 
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3 Donne. 
N an age when a regard for literature is ſo little 
I a faſhion as in the preſent, it could not but be a 
very ſenſible pleaſure to an InsyzcTOR, who profeſſes 
the feeling and intereſting himſelf in every occurrence 
which regards that ſubje&, to meet with the notices 
of ſo confiderable a work as a tranſlation and com- 
mentaries on the epiſtles of Pliny, by ſo conſiderable 
a perſon of rank and dignity as an Earl of Orrery. 
I have always profeſſed a reſolution of giving praiſe 
where it appears to me to be deſerved,” to the meaneſt, 
as well as to the moſt carefully concealed writers; and 


I hope no one will diſpute with me the juſtice of pay- 


ing the ſame tribute, when it is commanded on the 
=]. | ſame 


as a laugh louder than their con- 
verſation, and this was continued to the period of the 


SPECTOR : this, however, 


And gives new graces white he copies oll. 


_ 
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ſame fonndative; where the name and elevated rank 

of the author nn che obligation to the world the 

eater. 

8 I have once been guilty of flattering a Lord, 
or of being unjuſtly ſevere upon a beggar, I will give 
up all pretenſions to impartiality; till then I ſhall flat- 

ter myſelf ſa far to ſuppoſe the world will receive with 
caadour what is here ſaid of any work, with what-: 
ever name to its title; ſince they may be well aſſured 
the very ſame would have been —4 of it, had no 
name at all appeared with it. 

After this introduction to a paper, in which 1 hall 2, 
ſay. of the Earl of Orrery as an author, what others 
would, perhaps, have ſaid of him as Earl of Orrery, 

I ſhall venture to affirm to my readers, that it is very 

— ſince I have had ſuch perfect ſatisfaction —_ 

eading any book as frem this. . 

"The tranſlation is at once wonderfully ealy and ex- 
act; and it is to his Lordſhip 's peculiar honour, in 

this juſt praiſe, that Pliny is -4 laſt of all the Roman 

authors of whom perk”; Ho fappoſed eaſy to make a 

verſion at once accurate and familiar: his dition is, 

in general, laboured, and his ſtile every where con- 
ciſe: qualities that would have deterred many a maſter 
of ever ſo many languages from engaging in any at- 

_ tempt to render him out of his own. But theſe, in- 
ſtead of appearing to have been difficulties to this 
tranſlator, ſeem to have been his peculiar reaſons for 
undertaking the verſion; as they appear in his Engliſh 
with all the 8 of the original, but without the 

far greater part of that — ſtiffneſs think] is o j 
much its blemiſh. + | 
The comments, though they make = very ads 
derable part of the work, I am apt to believe have 
not had a ſingle reader who has not wiſhed them 
- Jonger: they-every where explain what might appear 
obſcurities to many readers in the original, and carry 
the marks of a peculiar candour and ingenuity 1n 

them, which would not have failed to recommend 

them univerſally, without their other merits, 3 

SEED: | n 
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In order to enter properly into the ſpirit of theſe, 


we are firſt to — into the noble author's intent 


in writing them. Pliny had appeared to his Lordſhip - 
one of the beſt and greateſt men that any age had pro- 
duced: his moral character had 22 as one 
of the firſt in hiſtory: and his integrity of manners, 
his ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and his inviolable friend- 
ſhips, had rendered him, in his Lordſhip's eye, a pat- 
tern worthy to be ſet up for the imitation of great and 
good men in all ſucceeding times. In this light his 
Lordſhip firſt gives us his general character, in an ac- 
curate and elegant account of his life; and afterwards 
ropoſes the qualities of his heart, expreſſed in theſe 
bis writings, as a model for the example of his ſon: 


To him he dedicates the work; and to him propoſes 


this great and good man as a guide through the vari- 
ous paths of life; by following whom he hopes to ſee 


him riſe, as he nobly expreſſes it, a right honeſt, ra- 


ther than a right honourable man. 435 25 

The writings of one of the greateſt men of all an- 
tiquity, propoſed with ſo ſerious an intent, by ſo good 
a father, and ſo great a judge, cannot but be a laſting 
benefit to the world: the text anſwers ——— 


of the publication in a very happy manner, affording 


leſſons of morality, and rules for judging of an infi: 
nite variety of events, applicable to every degree of 


life, from that of the Prince to that of the meaneſt 


peaſant; but, as it is not in man to be free from er- 
ror, this author, with his faults, though few, about 


him, might have been of ill effect in ſome circum- 


ſtances, as well as of infinite good in others; and the 
more ſo under a recommendation of this ſolemn kind, 
from which his very vices, if not pointed out as ſuch, 


might have been propoſed as patterns of imitation. 


It is here the notes of this excellent commentator 
come in force, and it is evidently on this founda- 
tion, and to this purpoſe only, that they were writ- 
ten, . | 

The virtues of Pliny are every where ſet in the 
faireſt and ſtrongeſt light in-them ; his conduR, "_ 
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juſt and right, as it almoſt univerfally is, is warmly 


; propoſed for imitation ; and his maxims of truth, 


virtue, and honour, are every where explained and 
inforced: on the other hand, wherever he is faulty, 


Wherever vanity and oſtentation, the moſt obvious 


blemiſhes in his character, get the better of his pru- 
dence, they are pointed out as errors in his conduct: 
and while the noble author tenderly laments the ef- 


fects of them, he gives the moſt feeling of all admo- 
nitions againſt an Imitation. 4 1 


1 


Theſe, though the moſt glarin and frequent, are 
not, however, the only faults in this great character: 
there are paſſages in which he appears abandoned to 


rancour and hatred. A fingular inſtance we have of 
this in his epiſtle on the death of the ſon of Regulus; 


but in this, and all other circumſtances of alike kind, 


the noble author of this edition of his works, fond 
as he is of praiſing him where he deſerves it, does 


not ſo much as attempt to palliate the error; but, as 
he had applauded him boldly on better occaſions, cen- 
ſures him freely on theſe. By this judicious conduct, 
he makes even his vices contribute to the gen 

plan of inſtruction from his character; the odium of 


theſe being as ſtrongly pointed out, as the amiable 


nature of his better qualities. „ ; 1 
The world, in general, I doubt not, will be wiſer, 


> + 


as well as better, from the leſſons inculcated in this 


excellent work; but there is a private -acknowledg- 
ment due alſo in a particular manner from myſelf to 
this noble author, for his having ſet me a happy ex- 
ample of the manner in which Lenght, if 1 -woul 


have my obſervations uſeful as well as agreeable to 


the world, to ſpeak of the writings of my cetempo- 
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Love, of all joys the fiberreſ and the be. 
„ INsPECTOR,. eee 
S$ 1 R; CT 


Ie fiudied you carefully; and I Think L have 


diſcovered in you, what to me is the firſt of all 


human qualifications, an honeſt heart. 
Though a woman, I am not angry with your ſeve- 


rities ; nay, though a woman, 1 am not hurt by your 
reflexions on the conduct of an ungrateful creature of 
my ſex, who devoted to a dungeon the man for whom 


ſhe had long profeſſed a fondneſs, on whom ſhe had 


long depended for ſupport. . I am not ſo fond of my 
ſex as to be an advocate for its follies, or its vices ; 
but, on the contrary, I ſhall always think you ſhew 
the moſt rational eſteem for us, when you take moſt 
pains to weed out of our natures the very ſects of 
impertinenee and vice. pg En ot Lg ren 
After ſo free a declaration of my favourable opi- 
nion of you, I claim the benefit of thoſe good quali- 
ties of which I ailow you to be poſſeſſed, in my own 
cauſe: I apply to you, Sir, for your aſſiſtance and 
determination, in a circumſtance on which, I am 
afraid, my eternal peace and happineſs depend ; and 
I expeR, I — it of you, to be as ſerious, as 
lincere, as Iam; and before you pronounce: your 
ſentence, to weigh its conſequences. I have no ob- 
jection to your publiſhing what I lay before you: I 
rather wiſh it. Many a woman, for aught I know, 
may be in the ſame ſituation with myſelf, and while 
you think you are only adviſing me, you may, per- 
haps, be ſaving a thouſand, 
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70 The IMS FEC TOI. N. 1 
About two months ſince a Gentleman, unknown 
till then to any of our family, made an acquaintance 
with my father: ſince that time his viſits have been 
Frequent: his converſation, which has an unreſerved- 
| neſs in it, that I do not recollect to have met with in 
any body's elſe, a freedom that knows no limits but 
thoſe of decency, has rendered him a favourite with 
every one that has chanced to fall in with him at our 
houſe; he is become acquainted with all our ac- 
quaintance: and by the particular reſpect with which 
he ſpeaks of me, is given to me by all of them for 
a lover. | Af 
I Qwiſh I had no better reaſon for telling you that 
ke is ſo. He has ventured to declare it to me: nay, 
he has urged it with an earneſtneſs that has made me 
often ſuſpect him of deceit, wihen he has told me he 
had no deſign in it; no thought of injuring me by it. 
My fortune is conſiderably greater than he has a 
right to expect, and my perſon I have no reaſon to 
think him diſſatisfied with, though my heart and my 
| underſtanding are what he flatters me with ſaying he 
„ pays his adoration to. e e 
9 Hlo can I deſcribe to you the anxiety of the firl 
fortnight of this courtſhip? I will not be aſhamed to 
tell you, that I love a man whom I find every bod) 
eſteem ; I dreaded every moment my father's diſco- 
vering his addreſſes; the conſequence. of which 1 
thought it eaſy to foretell from his prudence, and the 
inequality of our circumſtances. With what tranſport 
did I afterwards feel this generous parent prefer me- 
rit to fortune, and by purpoſely overlooking his ad- 
dreſſes to me, favour them | Een 33 
I imaginedevery obſtacle was now removed. Fool! 
wretch that I was ! I flattered myſelf with e 
every moment his demanding my band, where I 
not even pretend to conceal the having given my 
heart. He ſaw the tacit encouragement my fat 
gave him; he ſaw the too, too eaſy opportunities I 
threw in his way of declaring himſelf, and he made 
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N. 17. The InsrzcroR 1 
me doubly ſenſible of his paſſion, by reſolutely ſup- 
preſſing every more powerful emotion of it. 

A week paſſed in this ſtrange ſtate of anxiety, in 
almoſt every. moment of which he was at once plead- 


ing his paſſion and declaring againſt it. I could not 


be a calm obſerver of ſo perplexed a ſcene, in which 
myſelf was principally concerned: I at length defired 
him to explain his myſterious conduct. He told me, 
and he immediately after repeated it to my father, 
that he could not with honour matry me: the frank- 
neſs of this declaration has preſerved his acquaint- 
ance in our family, where he is received, I think, 
with more eſteem than ever. My relations ſuppoſe 
he is already married; I know he is not, and I think 
his reaſon for declining a propoſal ſo much to his 
advantage is, that his heart is too much already 
engaged to an object that he knows to be unworthy 
of it. 5 N 

I pity him almoſt as much as I do myſelf: I am 
afraid you, who are a leſs : prejudiced judge, will 
condemn him; nay, will tell me I ought to hate 
him, for ſuffering me to deceive — my ex- 
pectations. | SEE LT 

He has hitherto continued his intimacy in the houſe, 
and would, if I could permit it, continue his unmean- 
ing addreſſes to me. 1 know him too well to ſuſpect 
him of but a thought injurious to my honour, and 
yet I dare not let him look at me, as if he had plea- 
ſure in doing it. The women of our family have 
long bid me beware of him: but I think I have now 
a better reaſon. I found the following lines in a 
paper that dropped by accident—was it by accident ? 
—out of his pocket, as he paſſed by me yeſterday 
morning in the garden. 


No more ſeverely kind affett 
To put that lovely anger on 
Sæweet tyrant, if thou canſt ſuſpet? 
Thy lover's eyes, yet truſi thy own, 
$1 Aw'd 
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Ao by ſtern honour, watchful ſpies, f 


Dull formal rules Tm fore d Pobey ?- 5 
Like dungeon /laves my baſiy ger PL Eg to gg 
Juſt ſnatch a glimpſe of ct arful day : N 


Abſent, the deſart walks I view ; 
Here avent Eliza, there ſhe came: 
* With tears my lonely couch bedew, 
Ana, dreaming, ſigb Eliza's name. 
Where is his ſoul? the women cry, — 
The flupid lump I the lifeleſs earth! ? 
Where, ſay the men, his briſk reply, 
His crimſon glaſs, and noiſy mirth ? 
 Haſt thou not mark'd my 2 1 
My Iawwleſs looks, my bounding heart: 
| How oft, when wild for farther bliſs, 
All trembling from thy arms I flart ! 


O ſpotleſs fair, too auell I find, _ +66 85 


- My paſſions ſtrong, my reafon fratl o | 
= Yet could I taint that angel-mind, 
Aud wirtue loft, let lowe prevail ! 


No / dhabun in ſhades below we'll rom mn. 


A glorious, miſerable pair; | 
Gaz'd at through all the myrtle grove, 
For burning love, and chaſte deſpair. 


Say, if thou low'ft, did ever youth, 
That wiſh'd like me, like me endure ? 
Doft thou not blame my ſimple truth, 
And wiſh my flame were not ſo pure I 


In pity hate me, tempting fair] 
A happy exile let 3 7 4 wet; 
What few" riſh wwretch his thirſt can bear, 
And ſee the cooling flream ſo nigh ? TEES 
O I ſhall all my vcaus unſay, | 
Tf once I gaze, my blood will glow, 
This virtuous froſt auill melt away, _ 
And love's wild torrent overflow, 


- 


of 


Now; 
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Now, Mr. InsyzcTor, I conjure you, determine 
for me. If his ſentiments are like theſe, what am I 
to do? I am afraid the anſwer is too ea). 
= . LIZ 


* 


| See him no more. : Wee: | 
| e The InSPECTOR. 
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Nullum bonum Philoophia optabilius, nullum preftantius, 
neque datum eft mortalium generi Deorum conſenſu ne- 
gue dabitur. | F 


Ciekxo de Univer. 


| HAVE always found that natural philoſophy, 
when treated in an intelligible and unaffected 
manner, without the terms too generally brought into 
diſcourſes on it, merely to ſhew that the author is 
acquainted with them, becomes as familiar, and as 
agreeable a ſubje& of common diſquiſition, as any in 
the whole round of ſcience. 1 

Under this perſuaſion I ſhall venture to make a to- 
pic of this kind the ſubje& of to-day's entertainment; 
and tho” I ſhall, on this occaſion, contradict, at my firſt _ 
ſetting out, the common opinion of the world, in re- 
gard to a thing ſuppoſed univerſally known, I am in 
no doubt but I ſhall be able, in the ſhort limits of this 
paper, to prove what] aſſert: and I am well-convin- 
ced that, after that, none of my readers will continue 
in known error. „„ 20 RD ORR | 

The falling of the dew is a phraſe received in all 
languages, among all people, learned and ignorant; 
and all expreſs by it their opinion, that thoſe drops of 
water which we find in mornings and evenings on the 
gals and herbage of the fields, have del from 
Now; Vol. I 2 Hae the 
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drops of dew never, in this ſtate, were haglier above 
the earth-than we ſee them, and that they do not de. 
ſcend from on high at all, but riſe out of the earth, 
and never, as dew, fall to it gang. 

There: is, indeed, no law in nature by which de 


could be formed as it has been generally underſtood 
to be; but all the eſtabliſhed doctrines of philoſophy 


And mechanics concur in the production and formation 


„dk It an chis plan. The earth is, to ſome conſiderable 


had enga 


depth, always more or leſs moiſt: the action of the 
ſun heats the earth's ſurfate, and heat moſt raiſe that 
moiſture up_ in vapour : the heat occaſioned by the 
ſun will continue, though in a more remiſs -depret, 


during the whole night; and while it continues, vn. 


+ #* 


pours will alſo continue to be raiſed. It is evident, 


therefore, that vapours are riſing all day and all night | 


from the earth. What riſe in the day-time are dil. 
perſed and evaporated by the heat of the air," as'{66n 
as raiſed; and we ſee nothing 
in the abſence of the ſun, and in- a cooler ſtate of the 


- 


air form themſelves into drops, according to the 


# _ 


known Jaws of attraction. 


Such then is the nature and origin of dew : it is water 


* 


raiſed in form of vapour from the ' earth, 3n- conſe- 
uence” of its heing heated by the ſun; it collects it 
elf into drops on any thing proper to receive and re- 
tain it; or it 'hangs in the lower regions of the air, in 
form of a fog or miſt, till che ſun's rays evaporate an 
diſhpate it. „ een 
Such are the aſſertions of the IuSPECTOoR in regard 
to dew. The facts, which led to, and will be found to 
ſupport them, are theſe. The late Lord Petre, with 
whom I had the honour to enjoy a partieular-intumac), 
had en me to ſpend a part vf the laſt ſummer df 
his life at his houſe in Eſſex. He was as fond as m- 
4 ſelf of experiments that tended” to ſome obvious pul- 
poſe, and accompanied my obſervations during i 
whole period. One of theſe was an 1 
3 1 
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regard to the quantity. of dew ſuſpended in the air at 
the different periods of che night. The manner of 
experimenting this, was by hanging up ſeveral bundles 
of tow, at different heights, in the air, and weigh 
ing them from time to time, as they became more and 
more wetted by it. We evidently found from this, 
that the dew impregnated the air in greater quantities 
in the beginning of the night than at any other time; 
the increaſe of moiſture growing leſs and leſs to the 
morning, 1 

Additional y to this, however, I diſcovered that 
thoſe bundles of to which had hung loweſt, or neareſt 
the earth, were wet ſooner than thoſe which were 
placed higher. From chis circumſtance I alledged, 
| that the de did not deſcend from the air, but aſcend 

from the earth. The thought at fieſt ſlartled his Lord - 
ſhip; but we determined to give it a fair tryal, We 
ſuſpended a large ſquare of glaſs flatwiſe, by a ftring, 
from a horizontal pole laid over the tops of two diſtant 
trees in the garden; and we found its lower ſurface 
became wet, ſooner than its upper. 27 

A large tree had, juſt at this time, been tranſplante 

by this Nobleman's order, and was ſupported erect by 
three poles of thirty foot high, which were fixed with 
their tops at its trunk, and their bottoms at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from its root, in the earth. A car- 
penter was employed to make grooves at three foot 
diſtance all the way up each of theſe poles, for the re- 
ception of plates of glaſs: a number of theſe plates, 
of four or hve inches in diameter, were fixed by their 
edges in thoſe grooves, and as they were ſo placed as 
not to obſtruct the paſſage of vapours either from above 
or below to one another, we knew it muſt be eaſy, b 
obſerving which of theſe, and which ſurface of thoſe 
was wetted firſt, to determine whether the dew roſe or 
fell. The whole apparatus was fixed in the day-time, 
and the gardener's ſteps were placed near, for making 
the, obſervation. 

The evening proved windy, and I excepted againſt 

it, as improper for the — ſince it was _ | 
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dent the courſe of the vapours either way muſt be 
diſturbed: the ſame objection held againſt many ſuc- 
cCeſſive nights; at length there was a perfect calm one. 
We were up a great part of the night at the obſerya. 
tion, repeating it occaſionally on one of the poſts by 
wiping the glaſſes. We found the under ſurface of 
the loweſt plates of glaſs firſt wet, after that the up 


ſurface of thefſame plates ; but much leſs ſo ; after | C 
. theſe the lower ſurface of the ſecond plates, then their | 

upper; then the lower ſurface of the third ſet from 7 

- the ground, and ſo on in perfect regularit . | 
When both ſurfaces of all theſe were thoroughly | Ch 
wetted, we mounted the ſteps, and examined the up. | 
per plates; all theſe we found perfectly dry; they Ne 
continued ſo for ſome time, and afterwards they be- 
came gradually wet, one after another, from below Ho, 
upwards. * Sore 7 ie } 

Nothing can be more evident than it is from theſe | 

experiments, that the — of the -dew is an impro- H( 
per phraſe ; and the generally received opinion, which Pre 
gave riſe to it, a falſe one: the dew, in reality, a. any WI 
cends from the earth, in form of a thin vapour, and to thei, 
by the common laws of nature, which are invariable Paſſion 
and unalterable, forms itſelf into the drops which we I fa 
ſee hang on ſhrubs and plants, and which we have mixes v 
been uſed to ſuppoſe deſcended from the elouds. ſo ſolen 
If I imagined I ſhould not be credited on my own be deric 
aſſertion in this caſe, I could call in the teſtimony of Wl ved by t 
Mr. Defay under very parallel circumſtances : but, 25 p in its 
I am always punQual in relations of facts on theſe b enter 
occaſions, I claim the privilege of being believed, till . argu 
have been once found not to deſerve it. MI fcniv 
. | | greater x 
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Corporis humani Chirurgus vulnera ſanet, 
Tu ſanes anime vulnera Chriſte mee. 
Vulneribus manuum ſanes me Chrifle, tuarum : 
Scilicet hic Opifex f ea ſola manus. ; 
Chirurgi tenera contrectant vulnera dextra,  — 
Et relevant molli ſaucia membra toro. | 
Non teneram mollemwve artem mea plaga reguirit, 
 PFaulneribus tolli wulnera noſtra volunt: 
Hoc conflabit opus ſudore & ſanguine multo, - 
Verum ſudore, & ſanguine Chriſte tuo. 


any with whom this hope deceives me, I mult ſubmit 
to their cenſure, aſſuring them that I have more com- 
paſſion for them than for myſelf on that account. 
I fall into too frequent parties, as every man who 
mixes with general companies in this age muſt, where 
ſo ſolemn a ſubject as religion is never called up but to 
be derided; and as on tho occaſions Inever am deter 
red by the numbers of the oppoſite party from ſtanding 
up in its defence; God forbid I ſhould ever be afrai 
to enter the liſts in writing on the ſame ſubject, where 
my gy any. if they are of any force, will be ofmore 
extenſive uſe, as they will fall under the obſervation of 
greater numbers of people. Ly | 
| Tam called upon to do this, at this time, by almoſt 
innumerable private anonymous letters directed to me 
3s INSPECTOR, ſome of them from perſons who, tho? 
they cannot ſpell, dare to ſet themſelves up as judges- 
of things, many of them beyond the reach of the 
human underſtanding, even in its moſt exalted pitch; 
otters come from men whom I muſt condemn by 

| E 3 praiſe, 
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praiſe, whom I muſt inform that they have convinced 
me they poſſeſs talents that ſcandalize the uſe they 
make of them. 5 358 

To anſwer. theſe particularly, would be to ſwell 
this pag into volumes of controverſy ; but to ad- 
vance ſuch general truth as will refute their objec- 
tions, without doing them an hor our they do not de- 


ſerve, by publiſſling their papers, I flatter myſelf will 


be diſagreeable to very few. of my reader s. 
That the Chriſtian religion, eftabliſhed by the San 
of God himſelf, was unneeeſſary to the good of man- 
kind, is one of the aſſertions of theſe writers, ant 
therefore he concludes, no ſuck religion was ſo eſta- 
bliſhed. „ ens ie tt AN 
It appears to me, on the contrary, and I have ven- 
tured to aſſert as much before, that the relation be- 
tween God and man, his creating us in mercy,, and in- 
tending us to be happy, in conſequence of our acting 
as we ought, implies a neceſſity of his revgaling hif 
will to us; and ſurely nothing could implant w wil 
19 ſtrongly in our minds, 7 fa - N 
ve ,um and trutir, as its èoming to us from) ſo 
great an inſtructor. 651% eee 
One of the fathers, St. Jerom; Þ thin his very 
juſtly obſerved, that a Prinee who hat eſtab lied 
colony in à part of the world diſtant from hi os 
dominions, and who intended to continue bis 


tection to his people there, and to render them hap- 


py, would not, as ſobn as he had diſtributed thetr 
lands to them, leave them to become flaves tothe 
next ihvader ; or to ſhake off their obedience to bi 
in very wantonneſs; he would, by repeated meltuge 
remind them of their duty, promiſe them reward 
obſerving it, and threaten them if they diſobeyed it 
He would ſend officers, veſted with his immediae 
power, to direct them; and if all this failed, he would, 
before he gave them quite up to deſtruction, viſt 
them in perſon. ee AOEY 

Unqueſtionably there is truth in this; and ſhall ie 
dare to ſuppoſe that what human prudenee, and kt 


mal 


* 4 


perfectly eon vinee u 
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man benevolence. would. do, omniſcience, and the 
mercy of him with whom mercy. is ſo eminent an at- 
tribute, will not arrive at it? What is there of all this 
that has not been done for man by his Creator? Nay, 
what but this has been done? Man has been origi- 
nally told, and oſten reminded of his duty; prophets, 
inſpired by the immediate mouth of God have been 
ſent from time to time to him; and when all this has 
proved inſufficient, the Son of God himſelf has come 
down among us; has eſtabliſhed a 3 holy be- 
yond exception, pure without a blemiſh-; has given 
us, in his own life on earth, an example of every 
thing we ought to follow; has left. us laws and in- 
ſtructions, by the obedience to which, eternal happi- 
neſs is aſſured to us; and theſe not rigid and ſevere, 
but, as himſelf. has expreſſed it, the.yoke is eaſy and the: 
kurden light. | 2 | ö 

That there was once upon the earth ſuch a perſon 
as Jeſus Chriſt, is as certain an hiſtorical fact, as that 
there was ſuch a perſon as Tacitus, who mentions 
him in his. annals, as Tiberius Cæſar, in whoſe reign 
he was. barn, or as Pontius Pilate, under whoſe im- 
mediate juriſdiction he ſuffered. That his life was 
ſuch, ſo. faultleſs, ſo exemplary,” as it is recorded to 
have been by his. diſciples. and: followers, is not. once 
contradicted ' by: that. or. by any other hiſtorian; and 
that he wrought amazing mi » ſuch 25 curing diſ- 
eaſes with a word, and even raiſing, the dead to life, 
& not denied even by the moſt. violent enemies to his 
miſſion. W 5 e 

The very Jews at this time, among whom we know - 
traditions are handed down in a ſurpriſingly faithful 
and accurate manner, acknowledge thatthere wasſuch 
a perſon, and that he wroughtalkthoſe.miracleswhich 
are recorded in the goſpels ; but they aſſert, in favour 
of their own unbelief, that this was al}: done without 
the afliſtance of any divine power, by the mere under- 
landing their Cabala,;z and they even venture to add, 
that there are people among them now, who are able 
to do all the ſame things. 


E 4 They 


r ths! 
They do not pretend to deny, indeed, that Chriſt 


was born at the very time, in the very place, and un- 


der the very circumſtances foretold by all their pro. 
- n of the Meſſiah whom they expected; though, 

y an objection about parallel to the former, they 
would ſet aſide his divinity, alledging, that a Saviour, 
_ a Mefliah, was indeed born at that time, and in that 
place, but that this Jeſus was not he : that he is an- 
other, and is till alive; but will not mapiſen himſelf 
to them becauſe of their ſins. 

Such is the received, the acknowledged opinion of 
the ſtate of this important caſe among the remains of 
the people of whom our Saviour was born, and' by 
whom he was expected at the time of his birth. Their 
objections to the identity of the perſon, or to the man- 
ner of his performing the miracles recorded of him, 
are as much below an anſwer, as are the reaſonings 
of the infidels among ourſelves. For my own part, 
cannot but ones myſelf as perfectly ſatisfied of 
the div iaity of Jeſus Chriſt, from the account 
all join in giving of him, and of their expectations of 
a Meſſiah, as I could be by any thing they NE 
on the ſubject. | 

But we have greater, happier pr roofs of this imj 
tant truth than this : his ſyſtem of morality, the w 
tenor of his doctrine, x 46 diſintereſtedneſs of every 
part of his conduR, abundantly prove, that it was not 
Ir his own ſake, but for ours, that he came down 
among us: that he intended us, though not himſelf, 
to be happy here as well as hereafter ; and that, in 
every circumſtance of our lives, to be all that our cre- 
ator, or our fellow-creatures expe& of us, we 
but ſet him up as our great example, and follow * 
at an awful diſtance ; that 


Longe fequere, & weftigia ſemper aura 7 


| * him at awful al diſtance, and 24280 his foo 
ps! 
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riſt applied to his conduct on earth, will inſure to us all 
on- bis promiſes in he ven. 
r9- Upon the whole, the truth of the Chriſtian religion 
gh, is proved by all the arguments that could have force 
hey in proving any inſtitution to be of divine origin. That 
bur, ſome religion, dictated by the Creator himſelf, was, 
that in the nature of things, to be expected; that it was 
an- even neceſſary, and that it would have been incon- 
elf ſiſtent with his very attributes not to have eſtabliſhed 
i., is evident; and ſurely, it is at leaſt as evident, 
n of from the nature and tendency of the doctrines of ours, 
1s of | and from a compariſon. of it with all other forms of 
by worſhip, that if there be any true religion in the world, 


heir this is it. 


Tux 1 NSP ECTO R. N. 20. | 


| Mediocribus efje Poetis 

Non Dii, non Homines, non conceſſere Camænæ. 
npor- r | Hor. 
1 65 Salva igitur res eſt, mediocribus efſe Poetis 
every Mon licet, O Socii | ſed licet efſe malis. 
as not . TM 
down (Es my eye this morning over a multi- 
mſelf, \_ tude. of modern pamphlets, a collection made 
at, in within the compaſs of the laſt two or three weeks, I 
, found myſelf poſſeſſed of no leſs than thirteen poems, 
need under the different names of E legies, Monodies, Thre- 
w bim nodies, and Elegiac Paftorals, on that ſolemn and af- 


* ſubject, the death of the late Prince of 
ales. at as tet EM 

There is nothing that, in general, ſhews the talents 
of different writers ſo much as their ſeverally employ- 
ing their genius on the ſame ſubject: it was with a 
view to the obſerving this diverfity in the rhymers of 
the preſent period of time, that I devoted an hour 

5 | after 
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after breakfaſt, to the giving theſe ſeveral thelablioly 
pieces a reading. mt of ; 


" I muſt except one O hem frm the fevetity of the 
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Pentel cenſure that every man who tim read, muſt; f 
| think, paſs upon all the others: after that reſerve, 
tis but juſt to declare of the reſt in the lump, that 
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the diſcovery I made, inthe plate of that I expected; 
was, that not one of the writers had any — 
Wy geltins ar af, 0 hote vn ng Aline aro 
There is a degree of badnefs in verſe under which 

it becomes, in ſome meſure, god 5 thats; it become 
entertaining, though not exaRly in ce munnef in 
which the author intended. This pitch of perfection 

I am confident ſeveral of theſe poems have _— 

at. 


FC pr ORE AAA ——— ——— en. 
; 


2 ———— EE abs Anthems a, of 


paily arrived at; and in full conviction that my read- a 
ers, in general, will join in the laugh with me, I-ſhall c 


take the liberty to propoſe ſome extracts from them, 
which I fatter myſelf will very ſufficientiy evince the 
truth of what J have aſſerted as to the degree they 
poſſeſs · öf this ſpecies of merit. 
One of them, to which, on this occaſion, I am to 
pay the greateſt deference and reſpect, comes to me, 
cloaih'd in the pomp of regul ⁊rbe, or to ſpeak in more 
intelligible phraſe, fitcb d in purple. I recollect that, 
during the time in which theſe ſeveral performances 
were vying with one another in the advertiſements, 
and their ſeveral authors paying their ſhilling a- piece 
5 extraordinary, to obtain the [privilege of alrernfit 
having their titles ſtand in the firſt page of the neus. 
papers, it was an additional circumſtance urged in Ta 
vour of one of them, that it Was /eavel rn purple Papsr, 
and avritten by a maid of honour. Ido hot indeed, 
find the words Mai#'sf Heoowr in the front'of theim- 
mitable performance which now lies before me WW 


that peculiar decoration ; but as I am apt to imagine, The + 
ele oled. ents. ie i the ery Fiese gers e 
which the news. papers ſo often told us ſo much, is writ 


ſuall not be To far wanting in que reſpect to Lady, 
"a5 to omit placing the productions of her Pen in = 


N. 20. Phe — . 83 
firſt rank of the battle; Dag might Hes 
to her merit t0 give her tho vols 


I think it would not he ea to equal the fimplicity- 
of phraſe in which this Lady declazgs her ' reſolution. 
of celebrating the memory of the departed 2 


Pan ! Au touch: the aalen reed ; 3 
To ing a fa. it is decreed. 


The manner of her diſcloſing this dread event to 
the reader, has alſo wonderful energy. . 


Te Prince 77 hepherds, mare than ee bright. 
Hath ſet his beams in the ali of night *. | 
To dreary ſhades, alas ! for ter gone; 

To theſe green plains, ah! neuer $1 PONG. 


how A SEpey ſee fuch a ſubject 
treated? | 

The ſuceinct manner in which one of the greateſt 
characters that ever exiſted is drawn up, toward the 
end of this inimitable poem, muſt call for a,bluſh on 
my cheeks in particular, who when I had filled three 
columns of a paper on the ſame ſubject, am honeſfly 
to. confeſs that I found I had not ſaid à thirtieth — 
of what I had to ſay, of what I ought to have 
and of what every boneſt ear would — been — 
with hearing. How very few Eat and thoſe how 
E W 
purpoſe 15 4 


The feorets of doing good Be really knew 1 
How prais d by all ! and practis 4 by how Jags #; 


The total eclipſe. of both the luminaries of hems on 
this event, is a circumſtance that I think nobody but 
this writer has commemorated. t 


VNV fun now comforts. avith his light 3; 
No moon now uſhers in . the night. 


A 
129 


8 The InspxcToR N. 20. 
Jo conclude, the comical air with which one of | 
the ſhepherds introduced in this ele paſtoral tells 
y 1 other of the ſolemn occaſion of it, is e ne- 
ver to be enough admired. 


Awake ! awake ! 
Uncloſe thoſe eyes; 
No ſlumber take J 
Ariſe ! ariſe ! 3 


Wpepberd, ar ariſe ! . e 

ift up _ head ; 3 
Britannia Agbs, 8 FS 
— Frederio' s dead. © 


Upon the RY I flatter myſelf that theſe ſhort 
extracts, though they do but a very partial juſtice to 
the merit of the piece, abundantly prove the truth of 
the aſſertion in my motto, that although neither the 

Gods, nor men, nor the muſes, will ſuffer poets to be 
middling ; Gods, men, and muſes together, cannot 
prevent their being bad ones. 

The miſtake of theſe ſeveral Elepy, Monody, and 
7 hrenody writers ſeems to have been the ſuppoſing 
that a great ſubje& would be ſure to produce a great 
poem. To convince them of their error in this, '40 

cannot do better than tranſcribe from the memoirs of « | 
e/e-guill, a monody on a Lady's little bitch, which 
Seen, to have been intended by its author as a banter 
on the monody writers, and 1 is certainly not WR e 
its merit. 5 = 

e 24 
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| . g 
Hail þo lemn fo 72 prompt my mournful ak: | 
And ay thee bring ſelf-torturing grief r 2 
Rummage the cavern of deſpair, - 

Bid drooping melancholy come, 
Bring all the ave that waits on her, 


To weep ver hapleſs Chloe's tomb. 
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N. 20 The ImzpxcTon: . 8 Io 
Chloe, who never fail'd, with wanton play, bs I} 

(Well pleas d aubene er I firoak'd her beauteous cer; - 1 
To court my love; ſbe on "7 la  avould lay, __. nn 
4 Free from all dangers, un 5 <4 2 3 4 | 
The ſportive partner of each hapyy d 1 14 


| II. | F 
Where were ye Muſes, when my Chibe 9 4 1 
Hlaoau were ye then emplayd ? — 155 | Ji 
Ye were not near her cuſhion plac d, N 
Nor on tbe graſß plot, where foe wort: to play, 
 Phebus, thy poww'r avas ne er ſo much a . 1 
As on that luckl, 2%, ill. protected day, | 1 
. When all your force was try d in vain! 
Why, Gunnings, would you not your tea : app ? 


Careful of ſome happy ſuain, 
Ton les poor 7 Chloe fe 4 


| "HLE" 57 3A TE To 
Fark e #ldht and ery Rah grove, Wy . ? 


Where the dear auanton us'd to re © 
Fade, as a mark of their departed Iowe ! 
Thou loneſome cuſhion, «where ſhe us'd to _ | 
No more ſhall foe bedock thy crimſon _ 

But, Muſes, tho it was not in your 

To ſhield her in the ſad diftreſ5ful hour, 

| When ſpe gave up her breath, _ - SA St 
Yet to her memory plait a laſting wreath.  . 
You whoſe ſad accents wept at Marble-hall ®, _ | 
O'er the great Suffo/k's little. fav rite's fall. 

O let your lyres lament my Chloe gone, 

With the Janus 40 majeſtic rueful tone. 


* 


* There is a little lag-dog buried e in great p mp. 
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Dec fant | bomimen — Ivv. — 
TONE bat cheſe who are poliefied of riches can 
have a juſt idea of the — of cares, , 
Sete, and miferies that attend them. p 
The heaping wealth together, by the man whoſe 3 
perſonal indaſtry and application are to effect it, is 2 the 
circumſtance edt with almoſt infinite pains and. and 
inquietudes; and the loſs of any part of it afterwards. wu 
by accident, or ſtill more, the es reſigning but. 1 
the ſmalleſt portion of them, is agony. with 
© Were wolte the ouly troubleſome attendants ow bs the 
enlarged fortune, they were ſufficient to deter a wiſe ty 
man from wiſhing himnfelf poſſeſſed of one; yet theſe, zeal 
and a thouſand en, are little to another torment that from 
every man who has acquired wealth, and who looks. y-_ 


on it as the ſupreme good, muſt at one time ſuffer. 
Prudence will, in a great meaſure, guard againſt lol- 
ſes by accident; and frugality willpreyent diminutions 
of the hea by expences that might have been avoided: 


but ſhould thoſe undeſirable incidents bath take place, _ 
whether in defiance of, or from an inadvertence to, — 
theſe grand preſervatives, they yet would rob the L — 


perſon but of a part of his fortune. Death, inevitable, 
inexorable death, is to diveſt him one day of it all. 
The dread of this horrible event has kept many à man 
wretched through forty years of afluence, and nod 0 
care dependent on the ſame circumſtance, the conſi- 
deration of who ſhall poſſeſs his riches after him, has 
heaped as laſting and as ſevere Pangs upon many: 
another, 1 
In: 


8 ads 


N. 21. The ImdrzcTof. #7 
I remeinber to have attended, a few years ago, ſome. 
of the laſt moments of à nobleman of the Roman ca- 
tholic rſwaſton; 4 man advanced to his feventieth- 
d whoſe courſe of life I had i — 2 
ve been as regular a preparation for the 

of i it, as almoſt any man's could be. The — g 

taſk of 1 him that it was impoſſible he ſhou] 
recover from his illneſs, or even comtinue many more 
hours in His pain, Was mine. ieee 
with an un N ** 


Mort inte on gas Roman rhun a Dit, kh 
3 d 


as Sher roms! has it, =hd withouraliadiony bleed 
the chaplain that attended in his houſe to be callei in, 
and deſired mes _ am of a different e 
ww reüré. Kew 8511 14 _ 
My — veri he ſt, 
within Be) limited time, dea wen, Eber 
the apartment where myſelf among ſeteral of wm, 
ty were. :He-was: ſomeuchat ſeverely rebuked, - 
zealous friend for lamenting: a ſoul chat us juſt reli f 
from torture, and in its rad to eternal happineis: he 
anſwered, that he did not pay thoſe tears to the death 
of his patron, but to his not having dicd as he _— 
have wiſhed; notdepanted im perfect charity.” - . 
Every body was amazed: an explanation pa os 
but dera on all hands: and the perfoniwhothatl 
thus raiſed pur aſtoniſnment, went on / in the following 
manner to explain lis reaſons: © It uns my office tb 
© enquire if there were any unrepented ſins upon the 
* conſcience of my — and patron: peace and 
* bleflings be on his foul! the immediate ꝓreſence of 
deach could Icarce urge upon him the recollection of 
any thing that I could call a ſin, within the compaſs 
F * of the laſt ten years. Vou who know him, know 
you may believe mei happieſt foul,-faid J, that 
* leaveſt this ſcene of guilt and miſery ſcarce 3 
with the having lived-in at; that flieſt to the re 
: Ons of eternal peace, in peace with all men!— 5 | 
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« ſtarted at the laſt ſentence, and with a look of hor. 
© ror; a lock that dae er all the horror that inſpired 
« jt, even into my breaſt, he replied, O no!—thereis 
© no time in which you ſhould be deceived; but now 
© much leſs: than ever: I can forgive my enemies, I 
© can wiſh well even to the foes of my faith and coun. 
s try; but there is a man, a man whom every body 
but myſelf muſt love, whom I hate to perdition, 
£ -whoſe name is poiſon to me, the very reco eftion of 
© whom is at this time, you ſee, ſufficient. to add tor- 
© ture to the agonies of death. „ 
I was all amazment, continued the prieſt, at ſo 
© ſolemn a notice of an enemy to a man who I knew 
could not deſerve one: I begged to know who the 
« perſon was; but he was filent: I aſked if I ſhould en: 
s deavour to bring him into his preſence; but I obtain- 
© ed no anſwer. At length, my Lord, ſaid I, my 
duty, and my care for your eternal peace, require 
it of me to be preſſing on an occaſion of ſuch: hi; 
importance; I intreat you, I conjure you tell me 
what injury has he done you: none! replied my 
dying maſter: none! moments now grew too pre. 
© cious.to be waſted in words or in aftoniſhment.—As 
your Lordſhip regards the peace of your departing 
ſoul, ſaid I to him, earneſtly and boldly as I ought, - 
* I do conjure you tell me who it is. My ſon: repli- 
ed he, faultering, he who within this hour ſhall be 
the thing that Lam, ſhall look around him in the ' 
houſe, theſe woods, theſe gardens, and ſee every 
thing now mine, his property: ſhall lord it over my 
ſervants, unlock y coffers, aſſume ay name; be me 
my very ſelf; and give his orders for the covering this 
clod of earth with loads of kindred dirt. I know, 
continued he, with a deep ſigh, I know: that this 
is an unjuſtifiable envy, and a diſhoneſt hatred: it is 
the only terror of my departing ſoul, that I can ac- 
cuſe myſelf of it, and yet I cannot conquer it. He 
who created me with paſſions thus ungovernable, 
-* will, I hope, in his unbounded mercy, _— 
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N. 21. The IVS PEerox. 89 
effects of them as they are, as weakneſſes rather than 11 
6 25 crimes. A o RT 11 
He died as he pronounced: theſe words; and the 
prieſt, who had much leſs exalted, leſs honourable ide- 
as of his- creator than his penitent, declared his ter- 
rors of the conſequence in a harangue, which I am 4 
willing to hope was rather intended as a leſſon to thoſe | 
who heard him, than as his real ſentiments of the ſtate 
of his patron's ſou ll... ro oh 
Singular as this incident may ſeem, I doubt not but 
many a dying wealthy man has found himſelf in the 
ſame unhappy ſituation. A circumſtance that cannot 
but be in its own nature vexatiouſly affecting to a man 
who has himſelf amaſſed the fortune he has long poſ- 
ſeſſed, and has as long valued; as the only means of 
happineſs. muſt be doubly ſo, at a period when it does 
not open itſelf upon his imagination in diſtant pro- | 
ſpect, but is to come into inſtant and immediate exe - 
cution. . . 0; 14 T0166" $W-3 i AHL 
If we add to this the conſideration of a weakened 4 
ſtate of health, a debility of the organs through which 1 
elone the ſoul receives and conveys her intentions, I 
and on which ſhe ſo intimately depends, during the 14 
period of her union with the body, we are not to ; 
wonder that even a virtuous man ſhould find himſelf, 
under ſuch circumſtances, unequal: to the combating 
ſo violent and ſo ſudden an attack. gn. 
It is impoffible not to be ſerious on ſo affecting a 
ſubjet: I ſhall conclude my paper with obſerving, | 8 
that nothing ever gave me 1 feeling a ſenſe of the 1-18 
PR of that bold and figurative expreſſion in the 148 
New Teſtament, that it 7s eaſier for a Camel to go —_ 
the eye of a meedle than for à rich man. to enter into th 
kingdom of God, or ſo deep an admonition to guard in 
time againſt incidents that may otherwiſe happen, at 
. period when human nature cannot prevail againſt 
mem. | 3 FCC 
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| but E have great reaſon: to believe, chat L ſhall be the 


me the whole way home. 


Tu INSPECTOR, N. 22. 
Fultum ES, tenacem propoſtti wirwns a 


Non ardor civium prava jubentiums 
e ee tyranzi, TINO 
Mente geatit ſolide. Hon ac Ke 


of 
F W.AS oddly, Furpriſed.on Thurſday afternoon lak, ra 
in one of the obſcure. ſtreets. at Wapping (what lut 
(nope ehcp ppc een 
Q paper it may poſkbly make be 
ſubjec of ſome ſubſequent. one) to ſee an inſeriptian wh 
in gold capitals. in the parlour. behind . a little iron me 
monger's ſhop in theſe words, Have 4 . end 1 in it, 
au, and pu ſus it. b 18. 
The circumſtance was ton ſingular. to be paſſive his 
8 In9gPBCT or, ob fuck:2 tum as ns Ras been fla 
Plenſed to ſorm me with: E walkedinto the ſhop, and, # f 
under pretence of buying ſome of the wares, ugh alm 
to make —— — with the: maſter: of it. 54 


was a good deal chagrined on finding; by the anſwers 
of a pert young — who ſupplied me:with-what 
pleaſed: to want, chat che perſon F wiſſied to ſee was 
abroad, and was vaſtly more ſurpriſed on hearing that any 
ke was: at. that time in Fleet- ſtreet, in the execution dict 


of no leſo important an office than chat of ſecretary-t wh 


he antiquarian feciety. for 

What I may have loft by: miſſing the. converſation it K 
of — 22 res. 4a as this ſeller of gimleu muf 
and. patten-rings muſt needs be, is not eaſy to fay'; that 


happier man as long as I live, for ſome reflection 
which were the conſequence of that attention his motto 
had commanded from me, and which accompanied 


Reſolutins | 


— 


N. 22 The: Tx SND on. 


Reſolutiom conflancy; f mind. ance, or by 
7 — other name we may chuſe to expreſs what 
Horace means hy hie nn nen, and, Tully by 
one of: thoſe qualities by. 


flabilitas,. 18 ind iſputably 
whites eck it 19 en. 


us is in a * —.— hn — — — A 
thouſand; croſs aceidents;throw themſelves, in the ways: 
of. every warthy-purſuit ;, and thore: ĩs no poſſible man 
of arriving at the end of our; wiſhes bat hy pore 
rance, by: ſtemming-the-tige een and ref»: 
lutely perſiſting to: the utmaſt 
Every conſtderable undertaking * lines may 
be in this lighe compas ed to the Nan of a_gameſier; 
who ſats out with a ſahems of making his, fortune; He 
may have-very- fre quent; runs of lach as thay expreſs, 
it, but he muſtialſo have his day S af il 08 ug "Ion 5% 
is. diſneartnech at 4 * bang — 
his airꝛ, and! prohehly 3 
ſtocks withyid: * . Rive ref 


c — — 2 — ID 


5 in i: aud its con 4 — — 
ly, after the gaining the pro oſed — is gh eldom 
any other than — Telubeing again. ery fl ad- 
dicted to play are almoſt the — N in the world | 
who will fight afrer they” have won the victory: they 
forget that che very conſtitution 6f affairs which made 
it certain they would win, makes i it alſo certain they 
muſt, if they codtinas loſe again, in ordet 
that others, who have a right to their ſhare of the com: 
mon reſult of hazards, may take the ſeat from \ | 
they have thrown themfcives. .* B+ 1 

[ have been the larger on this inftance, a as 1 aN 
kn w any thing twat, under parallet circamitances, 
could fo happi * nr nnn 2 the 
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92 The In SPECTOR. N. 447 
exerting the ſame quality under worthy: and unworth 
circumſtances. ' Reſolution, in a vicious purſuit, will 
generally be attended with the ſame ſucceſs, as in 4 
© more honourable one; but in the one, every ſtep ſub- 
ſequent to this leads immediately to ruin; in the other, 
a continuation in the paths that lead to happineſs tends 
only to ſecure and increaſe it. 
The utility and good conſequences of reſolution | 
are not the only things, however, that it has to tempt 
us toits acquaintance. Tt is indiſputably; in its own 
nature, one of the moſt noble, and the moſt truly ho- 
nourable qualities of the human heart: it has the double 
advantage of giving us a high opinion of ourſelves, 
than which our very nature allows us no ſtrongerſource 
of pleaſure, and of inſuring us the ſame reſpeR from 
the world. Nothing adds ſo greatly to our concern at 
the diſtreſſes of another, as our ſeeing that the perſon 
who ſuffers, is unmoved by them: we deſpiſe while 
we pity the man who ſinks under a weight of misfor- 
tunes; but we mix reverence with our companion ſor 
him who will hardly give us leave, while he Rar. 
them lite a man, to fon an — he alſo /els them like one. 
There is not any paſſage in the tragedy of Antony 
and Cleopatra, though there are many affecting ones 
in it, that ſtrikes me ſo much as that in which we are 
told, in the deſcription of the Queen's hi ee « 
diltrels, that ny tears followed one ano eo 


bra ber analter'd face. | 7 5 


The v woman wept, while the Heroine anne un- 
moved: ſuperior to afflictions. When I recolle& that 
the author of this play was alſo the tranſlator of Virgil, 
I cannot help chinking) he owed the hint of this: Happy 


yg to the 
Mers inmota manet, lachryne wolvantur a 


of the fourth book of the Eneid, = he has all he 
merit of an original in the happy turn he has . ths 
expreſſion, and in the circumſtances of it. 
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The reſolut the young Scipio is as ha ex- 

I vreſſed by luc | | che TP while it gives ply cx 

4 example, verh. ha 1 10 inculcates the moral that it is 

= | the ſole buſineſs of this paper to elucidate, namely, 

er, that innocence and virtue are the only true ee of 
an honourable firmneſs of mind, HT 


Le datur Pi Aurior s ö! 
Obnitemur ait, culpa modo Pectora ceſſant.. | 


To paint this valuable quality, however, in its ut- 


bold and noble figurative image, for which we are 
obliged to the author of the economy of human life; 
< But. what exalted form is this, that hitherward 
« directs its even, its uninterupted courſe ? whoſe foot 
« j5 on the earth, whoſe head above the clouds [ 
On his brow ſitteth majeſty; ſteadineſs is in his 
« port; and in his heart reigneth tranguility, - - 
“ Though obſtacles are in his way, he deigneth not 
2 10 look © 
« oppoſe his paſſage, he proceedeth. . 
« 'The mountains ſink beneath his Grad; the ocean 
is dried up under the ſoal of his foot. 


© yain; the ſpots of the leopard glow againſt him 
« unregarded. 
« Hemarcheth throughembattled legions; and with 
« his hand he putteth aſide the terrrors of death. _ 
« Storms roar againft his ſhoulders, but are not 


the Au- of his countenance. 
His name is Re/olutzon ] he cometh from the ut- 
« termoſt parts of the earth: he ſeeth happineſs afar 
* off before him; his eye diſcovereth her temple be- 
* yond the limits of the pole. 

He walketh up to it; he entereth a and he 
* remaineth there far ever. 1 


N. 22. 1 Tbe Inspzcror. 93 


moſt pomp and magnificence, I ought to give it in that 


own upon them: though heaven and ann 5 


The tyger throweth herſelf acroſs is path in 


able to ſhake them: the thunder belloweth about 
« his head in vain: the lightning ſerveth but to ſhew 5 
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D The ISS CHR. N. 23. 
If chere be pleaſure in the aſſurance of future hap. 
Pineſs, reſolution in the purſuit beſtows it: if there fe 
"tranquility in the certainty of a contiquation of the 
:prefent, refolution, or in other words, perſeverance 
in the paths chat led to it, WIIl give it. Fo conclude 
where I ſet out, I do not krow a ſentence that more 
deſerves to be written in gold, or to be for ever im- 
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printed in the heart of man, than my ironmonger: 

apophthegm, e bn Brom im tos» 4 
Hawe à good end in wievv, andpurſue ir. 

| = P 

1 51 5 pies 3% 3 1 2 th 

Tus INSPECT OR, ' N. 2z. Ne 

Vacuo pectore regnat amor. Ovi. on 

e 1 pr. 

"TT REMEMBER when I was a very young fellow, me 


I and juſt come upon the town {for the phraſe holds 
full as well of the rake as of the proſtitute) I had 
dreadful panics upon me in regard to what were cal. 
led the ſpirits of the ny ;. fellows who, as themſelves 
declared, had rather fight than eat. e 
I never ventured, into a coffee-houſe withont exa 
mining the fierce looks, and fierce cocks of the hat 
of every man in the robm, before I prefumed to' al- 
ſociate with any party; and afterwards, remember, 
thought myſelf ver 1 ꝗ— y when I. had diſcovered a 


more unexceptionable fule of judging than any bf my 
former, which was by the length of the inſtrument of 
death which they wore, not at their ſides, but, as the 
faſhion now again is, at their knees WM *xcxx 

A Lady of my acquaintance,” who had often heard of th 
me value myſelf on this diſcovery,” at the fame time 


boaſted to me that ſhe had fourid' out a- mark for a Cutler 
part of a man's character, ' aseffential-inregard-to'he! may | 
*fex as courage is to ours, viz. folly; and that as ob- Weare; 


vious, 


F 4 


N. 23. Tie ISH —%5 


ap- vious, as expreſſive, and as certain as ue could pre- 
e be tend to be. As T judged of the hero by the length *6f 
the his ſword, ſhe paſſed ſentence * on the 'blockhead b 
ance that of his famillie. She had reduced her art on thfs 
hide head into a diſtich, for the fake-of the eaſter retaini 

oe it in the memory, ad uſed to inculcate into all her 
* | female acquaintance, When they had a mind t know 
ger: a man's ſhare of chat unfaſhionable quality,” under- 
2 ſtanding, N 1 * 


Wauld you judge by a mus that never will foil, © 
Take the depth of the head by the length of the tail. 


It coſt me ſome obſervation among theſe long ra- 
pier'd Gentlemen, before I could be convinced that 
the greateſt pretenſions to valuable qualities, were ge- 
nerally the reſult of the moſt utter want of chem: and 
the Lady, whoſe rule came much nearer an univerfal 


— 


Re one than'mine, 'would never be brought to give up its 
aL. pretenſions to be above — — till one of the laſt 
Fellow, mornings entertainments at Ranelagh threw her into 
ſe holds the way of a Gentleman in whoſe company I had the 
\- I ha honour to be, and whoſe accompliſhments ſhe half an 
r al. hour after acknowledged excelltd thoſe of every man 
mſelves ſhe had met with, as much as the length of the wreath 
Toes” into which he had twiſted his — 

nt exi- As the extent of ſword is a mark of pretenſion to 
the hat courage, and the length of tail of pretenſion at leaft 
4 to af- to inſignificancy, there is a third ſubje&, that falls 
member, wuch in the way of the gay and young, and has this 
overtd 2 peculiar pre-eminence, that it is not confined to either 


ſex in particular; I mean a billet-doux, the length of 
which is liable to nothing of the uncertainty of the 
two former objects of judgment, but always, without 
exception or variation, declares the true proportion 
of the paſſion that inſpires it. | |; 
A length of ſword may be owing to the ſword- 

cutler, or a length of tail to the milliner, and either 
may be put on without any farther trouble to the 
wearer than ſuch bas were ſforter; but a » 
| es 
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| takes up ſo much time to write, and ſo much trouble 


the ſtate and circumſtances of an amour, from a mere 


top of the paper, and the name placed at the extreme 


diſtances, the letters, as it were hollowing after one 


firſt page, and claiming its ſituation at ſuch a reſpec- 


| tween the ſpace at top and that at bottom, the ſcrib- 


. 
LY 


to ſpell, that nothing but the reality of the paſſion it 
comes fraught with, can ever induce a fine Gentle. 
man or a fine Lady to be at the pains of it. 
I have made it a content ehforeacion; that as the 
firſt attacks of this tender paſſion are always the moſt 
violent, the firſt letters that paſs between the parties 
are ever the longeſt. From this time, as the paſſion 
becomes fainter, more and more white gradually dif. 
covers itſelf in the paper that conveys the declarations 
inſpired by it, till at length the letter, like the hear | 
that diQated it, is almoſt an intire blank. __ 

I have carried my obſervations on this head ſo far, 
that I would, at any time, take upon me to declare 


fight of the form and fize of the laſt letter, without 
any the leaſt enquiry into the matter of its.contents. 
If I ſee the firſt line crowded within an inch of the 


corner of the fourth ſide, the lines cloſe, and the very | 
letters riding, as it were, upon one another's ſhoul-· 
ders ; I make no doubt of declaring it as a certainty, | 
that the wound it complains of is yet raw and ſore, 
from the imaginary dart that inflited it. 

Aſter this, if one have liberty to ſee the form of 
the ſucceeding billets for a fortnight, one ſhall find | 
the firſt line gradually creeping down toward the 
middle of the paper, the reſt of them placed at greater 


another, over great blank 2 the name uſurping 
its poſt in the third, in the ſecond, and finally in the 


ful diſtance from the body of the epiſtle, that be- 


bled part does not amount to the diameter of an inch 
and a half. | pO 44 4h £8 Fe 

I have ſtudied this matter ſo long, that I have now 
taken up a horrible averſion to the ſight of the lea 
blank toward the upper verge of a love-letter : I un. 


derſtand it as ſetting out with-declaring, J ws, 
3 X 


* 


N. 23, Tha Ius Ze res! 97 
1 to. ſay ta you. The man who begins. at the top; 
= — the 1 little that he has te ſay as cloſe as he 
can crowd it, thong ĩt ſhould-nos fill a ſourtle part af 
the page, ſhews-at, leaſt an intent of doing what he 
dught; and if he fail in the execution,: the blame is 
to be lad on his genius, not his heart, the former of 
which, by the way, is vaſtly leſs-intportant to a wife 

than the latter. 5 gy . 9 
I would plead to my fair readers in favour of eve- 


ſpread over 
with it. 


The arts of letter-writing, on theſe oceaſions, fall 
wholly indeed to the mens ſhare; but nature will 
find a way to diſeloſe herſelf as evidently in the love- 
epiſtles of the Ladies. That ardour, which ſets out 
in the frft letters with ſuch fire and flame, that one 
almoſt wonders the paper is not conſumed to aſhes, 
always dies away by degrees, till, in the four or ſive 
and twentieth, one would imagine the writer was in 
the condition of a miſtreſs of the very eminent Mr. 
F—'s, whoſe coldneſs and inſenſibility made him 
declare, in all the rage of poetry, that he believe 
He had fed upon ſnow-balls.. This alone very ſeldom 
fails to mark the ſeveral ſtages of the paſſion as ex- 
preſſively as any arrangement of the letters can: but 
there is, beſide this, an inſinitely more obvious me- 
thod of diſcovering it; and that much more aptly 
calculated for the benefit of the perſons concerned: 
Women naturally are fond of ceremony; and as they 
aways receive it as a token of reſpect, they never fait 
to beſtow it alſo as one; nor can any thing indeed 
better point out the gradual abatement of that reſpect 

Tok. I. F and 


" 


98 The INSERT. N. 23. 
and regard, which generally comes on, whether 
people will or no, after a certain period in love affairs, 
than the increaſing careleſneſs of the letters. 
I have ſeen a modern amour, in the courſe: of ten 
days, run throogh all the ſtages of an incloſed ſheet, 
ſealed with great care; a ſheet naked, ſealed; a half. 
ſheet faſtened with a wafer ; the tenth part of a half. 
ſheet, tied up in a true-lover's-knot ; and finally, the 


+ 


fifth part of one fide of a ſplit card. ' _ 
An acquaintance of mine, who makes me his con- 
fidant on theſe occafions, ſhewed me laſt week an in. 
cloſed ſheet, in which the fair-one was ſerious enough, 
as well as fond enough, to give him the following 

; ſentiments : . a FFC e 
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« You aſk me to tell you the tender purport of my 
« ſoul; I think already it is too far, too undeniably 
« explained, for me to contradi& what you muſt be 
« aſcertained on. N r 
„ found your letter laſt night (nay don't frown 
c becauſe you knew it not ſooner) when I came home, 
6“ ſo oppreſſed with the melancholly vifit I Had been 
ic to pay, that no wonder that contributed with the 
« preceding ſcene to diſſolve my nature into the ſoft- _ 8. 
e eſt conflict I ever yet experienced. It was then! 
« truly wiſhed to accompany that loved, that revered 
4 friend I had took a ſolemn, languiſhing leave of, 
« to the peaceful abode her heavenly ſoul is, in all 
«« probability, poſting its haſty flight. O vain de- 
© fire! hopeleſs expeRation ! my bitter draught» 
& not yet compleated ! is eat 
„Why do not you leave a wretch wedded to woe 
and misfortunes ?—And yet I conjure you to blel 
« me with your friendſhip ; though Lin ſenſible no- 
4 thing but a painful tenderneſs will attend on our 
F % purſuit, | 5 1 
« You ſay my friendſhip I have given you; ab, 
« believe me I have been profuſe, and have beltov- 
« ed the utmoſt ſtock my bankrupt heart had pow 


« to diſpoſe of; and yet, oh! tormenting reflec 24 
F 77 


N.24 The Imsgpxeron: 99 


«« your worth deſerves more, much more; but that I 
« cannot reward. * . 3 3 7 , FAY | oe - k 
« am interrupted, therefore mult be ſpeedy in 
« cllng yoo, char 1 exn be ure but of two things; 
« the firſt is, an eternal regard for yon and the other, 
« that two hours after ſix I can call my own, and, 


with an unreſerved eagerneſs, inſiſt on your accept- 


« on them.” Am. 8 Rm 

 * TAs les that 1 uhoule,. 

Mere than I ought”, . 

The ſame Gentleman yeſterday produced me, from 

the ſame Lady, the following Tine and à half; 

r Mrs, COTY compliments——13 very. ſorry ſhe is 

* engaged this evening, „„ 
written on the outſide of an almoſt dirty card. 


Tur INSPECTOR. N. 24. 


Sol gui flammiferis mundum complexus habenis, 
Volvis in exhauſto redeuntia ſecula motu, | 
Sparge diem meliore coma. Cervix. 


T is an odd life, I find, that an avowed Author 
is to lead in this inquiſitive and ſuſpicious age. I 
did not apprehend that any thing hitherto contained 
in theſe papers could poſſibly have informed the 
world that the author of them lived in **, that 
he was almot ſix feet high, or that he covered a gay 
face with a grave perriwig , but certain it is, that not 
only all this has been diſcovered, but the whole world 
ſeems aſſured that this Mr. What's-his-name, in What- 
He- call. it. place, has alſo been the author of every eſ- 
ſay, treatiſe, poem, and romance, that has been pub- 
lied ſince the time of the eſtabliſhment of this for- 
midable office of Inſpectorſhip, or for five months 

| . before 


an, 


190 The Ius zr. N. 2 
2 Nee the ſeveral monodies and roms N 


The be 155 ian a el fegen den F 


1755 15.9 3 
e 10. 24 Is nr 
1 cgüß d not all the pro uce of | 


e was this point ſettled be, 
51 Ne, ' han the very. l ple who pad 
E 


before porn took yp ex contrary 
of the ebjte, and have ever es afſerled, that bs NF f 
writer, be e will, does, in reality, farnih WM 5 
A only al . Or. kB whatever other name ti 
e wort Pete call them, but is re 
pots al 9 Fx ever thing Sele that any. body reads ; , ri 
the while every morning at Vaux-hall, of * 
| - oor every, evenin 3 one rout. or other at pe 
cards; and every night, till the daylight of the ſuc- 
ceeding day, toaſting the beauties that he has cele. | of 
brated in his ſleep, in Burgundy. be 
Such is the character the InspzcToR,. wha. cup a4 
help having ears, though eyes are the more immedi- to 
ately aſefal organs for his office, hears three or four na 
times a-day given of himſelf. I do not know how aut 
far it may appear an enviable one to the world; hut, , 
for my own part, I find myſelf to have ſo little fair 
claim ta it, that if it ſhould fem to deſerve the title tim 
of agreeable to any one of my Na readers, it is, of ; 
ſo far as J have the right of diſpoſal of it, heartily * IM 
his ſervice. £ | fed 
As it has been the ceremony. with us, however, I ſhal 
time out of mind, for people in eleyated ſtations, be- telle 
fore they give "P their public character, to  fay the tion 
beſt they can of it, in order to recommend it to the ally 
ood opinion of the perſon who ſhall ſucceed them, 
Fal not be ſo far wanting in reſpect to the cuſtoms 
of my country,” as not to ſay ſomething of this cha- Se 
rad. er of Aut bor- Genera! of: the age before I renounce 4, 
it, hat may give people of more ambition, or more den 
nat; ral timidity than myſelf, a better opinion of it A. 


a dvantages, and its natural e thay IS, joy ; 
3 


— 
Pa 
we 


or 


Tn 2” 
Sn entertain of Ol otherwiſe than, from the ac- 
m 


count of one who: profeſſes to peak e experit nents 
faithfully, and impardiatly A538 it. 


The two great iccideaits to which | hs 1 of 


this kind lays a man open, are, applauſe 
FREE — 


or cenſure, and the reſentment ons: 

for my own particular part. 14 ag! 22 wh 522 5 15 

on theſe occaſions, that 6 - whites 
1 A IKE 


to receive the praiſe "which 
other ; but this perhaps, he pe jar 
turn of! my ſucces] Or. * may othe 55 275 5 
reſentment, I can -aflure ping that with however ter- 


rible a front it may advance toward him, it is a mere 


cheat, like Time, who carries all his hair i in his tou- 
pee, and is as bald behind as Opportunity. 

I mention this circumſtance as. a hint in what art 
of the body a hero, who attacks with defiance, 1s to 
be ſaluted with the greateſt ſafety and honour, if ever 
a diſpute of this kind ſhould come to action; but I am 


to aſſert, that this has never any more than twice 


happened to me in the whole courſe of my imaginary 
authorſhip. _ 

To place the < common event of i theſe attacks i in their 
2aireſtlight, I cannot do. hotter, than to give verba- 
tim, without the cen liminütion, or alteration 
of a ſingle ſyllable or circu Who the form and re- 
ſult of one of the more eie e. kind, which paſ- 
led the day before yeſterday in my own houle. 
ſhall avoid the He ſaid and 1 e of our dos ſton 
tellers, and ſtory-Writers, by throwing the con! 


tion into the theatrical form, ang n Ich it . 
ally and literally ſtood thus: 1975 


Scene a Dini 12 room. WY W 
Serv. Sir, a Gentleman ee 
Aath. Let him ſend up his name—I in buly. 


Serv. Sir, he ſays on do e m 
Autb. Shew kim ab. e | q 
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FFF . ont 3. : 
Staring about him, as if amar to find an author up 
Fewer Iban three pair of flairs, or poſſeſſed of a chair 
4 705 a man might fit daun in auithout danger of a 
Bs © . 3 V 
| 2 Sir, I am ſorry that I have occaſion to make 
you a viſit of this Kind; but Sir, you are, I preſume, 
the author of Pompey the Little. 
Autb, It would be as well, Sir, if you did not pre- 
SHEmRreD mich?” ok THEO Cn 
Fi. Sir, I ſhould hardly think it conſiſtent with 
the character of a Gentleman to der, . _ 
„„ / v dt” te 
Crt 7, 
bs Ort ep 4 
Auth. Open the door for this Gentleman, 1 
i. Bowwing very low. Sir, I am your very humble 
. „ foo dg  p 
«th. Sir, I wiſh you a good morning. 


If Il may preſume to gueſs from the appearance and 
manner of this Gentleman, T take it for granted that 
he ſuppoſed himſelf nothing leſs than the travelled 


— - - £ 


Engliſhman deſcribed in the beginning of that book. - 
Thus ended, however, this terrible attack, and I 
| have heard no more of my angry viſitant ſince; nor 
do J imagine, as the reader may eaſily gueſs, that 
even this will awaken him to, a ſecond reſentment. 
On the publication of a late infamous book, in- 
titled, The Adventures of Lady Frail, I had the honour - 
to receive abont fifty ſecond-hand meſſages, by the 
mouth of à very eminent and learned phyſician of | 
my acquaintance, from a celebrated Lady, who ſop- 
poſed herſelf treated a little too freely in that per 
formance ; many of them amounted to little leſs than 
challenges, as they informed me that the Lady u 
to be in- the Park that morning, at the Opera that 
evening, or at Ranelagh breakfaſt the day after 
wards, where, if I ſhould chance to appear, it oy 
very, poſſible I might be attacked. I would wenn 


> 


pre- 


mentioned books as of an one of 
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upon me the falſe praiſe of pretending to * * 
every one of theſe places in conſequence of the : a | 


tations; but as they all fell as much in my road of 
pleaſures as her Ladyſhip's, I believe I did not hap- 


pen to be abſent from any of them: yet (whether I. 


am glad or ſorry for the event, I am not at preſent 


in a humour to make the world my confidant fo far 


as to tell) ſo it happened, that, excepting looks that 


| would have pierced a heart, a ſoul of ice, or ada- 


mant, I have not any other attack of which to ac- 
cuſe this fair enemy. - . „ 

It is no longer ſince than yeſterday that I received 
a very angry letter from a friend of Mr. Peregrine 


Pickle's, accuſing me, in ſevere terms, of attributing 
to the reverend Mr. F in the Memoirs a Gooſe 


Quill a very fine poem, as he is pleaſed to call it, 
of which, till this intimation, I had not been inform - 
ed that myſelf, in quality of Ixs Ec rox, am the ſub. 
jet ; and which he does aſſure me, upon his word 


and honour, and to his certain knowledge, was not 


written by that ſuppoſed author, but by his friend 
already mentioned. | | | 


One of the beſt writers of the preſent age favoured 


me with a congratulatory letter yeſterday morning, 


on the honour Mr. Dunkin, author of a new poem, 


intitled The Bramin, has unknowingly done me, by a 
profuſion of encomiums addreſſed to the Earl of 
Cheſterfield, as author of the Oeconamy . of Human 
Life; of which ſyſtem. of morality, . he,adds, after 
thoroughly conſidering the. paſſage 1 quoted fem it 
in a former *. he is ſorry that even that noble 
author ſhould ſuppoſe it was not an honour to him to 
be eſteemed the writer. : 


. * 


I ſhall decline taking any notice, at this time, of 


the letters I receive as author of the Iupectors: but. 
when I have, with the utmoſt ſinceri 7, aſſured the 
public that I am as much the writer of all the before- 
them ; che perſon 


5 
* 


who ſnall think proper to ſucceed me in the. poſt of. 


Author General (WIR oO this moment. 1 7. ; 
| Es 8 
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Eis neque per n  pender fortuna Lueg, ö 
Nec novit mutare vices, ſed 2. in omnes 


Ognator procedit homos. a = | 1s . 


A 


Tied ſo far as in England. I have known 4 


his nearer relations, ſend to the Land's-end for a fa- 
mily, whoſe anceſtors, he had beard his grandmo- 
ther ſay, were always ſuppoſed by the ſamily to be 
related to hers; and wedges A. azier of our time has 
been known to diſpatch a ſpecial meſſenger to the 
Plantations, to bring away the immediate baer to a 


houſe, which, he had how. informed, bore the Tate | 


arms with his own. 

Where the fainteſt traces of affinity cannot be dif- 
covered, we are even fond of — 

the ſame name ; ; all of whom, as we flatter ourſelves 


there muft have been but one man of it b 


we foppoſe miilt de, at however great diane 


We have had inftances of people, who have gol 
to the world by chance, an — made 


with any body to leave them to, have bequeathed 

them in / charidie to people of the name, come they 

from what part of the earth they might. HINT 
friend of mine, I remember fome years a 


would never drink any of Alderman Parfon's inti 
becauſe there was an cure brewer, whoſe _ | 


REGARD for ang d is no That car. 


man of fortune, who has been out of humour wich 


-who bear but 


well as his, was Williams, A Thokehs. of. ge- 
uaintance is, at this day, dragged along the n 
y horſes of two fizes, and ſometimes almoſt of two 
colours, for which he pays, as much as any body elſe 


* 


lets them, is his name- 
| fellow, of 
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him. „n Cd 23 go 436.4 of 
A partiality of this kind will carry 4 man to: ſuch 
lengths, in the moſt materia] of all concerns, that he 
ſhall be unalterably biaſſed in favour of any man, 
whoſe name has but the ſame ſound with: his own; 
though he is ſenſible hes no more a relation to him 
than his Moſt Chriſtian Mazeſty.; though he knows 
no more of him than of the Cham of Tartar. 
We had ſome years ago, among us, a man of the 
name of Nicbolſam, who, from a Hawker of news: pa- 
— and pamphlets for five and thirty years, at length 
ecame a bookſeller; and died worth twenty thouſand 
pounds. Toward the latter part of his life, it came 
into his mind that he ought to make his will; but 
having been one of the multitude of people this 
ſtrange town abounds wich, Who have come into the 
world they know not how, there was not a man upon 
the earth that he could find had any more right to {uc:; 
eeed him than his next door neighhbour. 
He made a will, however, to prevent his eſtate fal- 
Jing to he knew. not whom, and named for his two 
executors, the famous Biſhop, Nicholſon,, and one 
Nicholſon, a tinman near Aldgate : He left them 
three thouſand pounds apiece, and bequeathed the 
reſt of his eſtate in-truſt, to be paid to' the firſt Ni- 
cholſon that married a Nicholſon in any part of Great 


6 


Britain or In, bore ates 
I have often heard the honeſt bookſeller laughed at 
very heartily, for this diſpoſal of his fortune; but, I 
am apt to believe, ſomething may be urged in his fa- 
vour. It appears, at firſt fight, ſomewhat odd indeed, 

4 5 that 


* 
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that a man ſhould make himſelf a ſlave his whole life; 
tor the ſake of amaſling of a fortune, in order to leave 
it, to whom? to a certain portion of che alphabet; 
arranged in a peculiar manner: but, to do juſtice to 
the character, we are to conſider that Mr. Nicholſon 
did not take all this pains about money, in order tio 
leave it to any body; but to enjoy it himſelf; ang 
when he had been happy with it às long as he could; 
T would be glad to hear to what uſe the great wiſdom 
of thoſe Gentlemen, who are ſo merry at his ex- 

pence, would have had him apply it. rock 
He might have left it, they will ſay, to ſome man 
of merit, Who was in indigence. Perhaps, Mr. Nil 
cholſon was not of a humour to allow, that any man 
of merit could be in indigence; his own ſucceſs in 
the world might very naturally lead him to think 
otherwiſe. He might have built à church with it, 
they'll ſay; but how do they know he was not a 

% 7775S O99 25450 Port Dit 2 Te. 
To be ſerious, there appears to me no great diffe- 
rence, in point of reaſon, between this manner of 
our bookſeller's beſtowing his fortune, and that in 
which eſtates are bequeathed in meſt of the civilized 
nations in the world: people that are poſſeſſed of 
them every-where, hold them as long as they can; 
and, when they find they muſt give them up, they 
leave em to thoſe, of whom they generally no more 
know than care what uſe they are likely to make of 
them ; who, they too often are thoroughly ſenſible; 


\ 


; 


B £ 


will make the worſt imaginable. 
For my own part, I have often we. the Turks, 
with whom there is no ſucceſſion, and the. Lacedz- 
 mapians of old, among whom the offspring of all 
families were the children of the public, were much 
more rational people in the diſpoſition of fortunes, 
and the care of poſterity than we are, who pretend to 
have improved upon them. With the firſt, the eſtate 
raiſed by the merit or virtues of the deceaſed, re- 
veits to the Sovereign, to be again beſtowed on fome 
j erſon who deſerves it. With the others, the * 


mY - 
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and employments of che ſtate, things on which the 
proſperity and happineſs of a government immedi- 
ately depend, were given to ſuch as were found moſt 
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equal to the ſerving their country in them. With us, 
to be born upon an eſtate, ſeems to give an indiſ- 
putable right to the ſpending it in vices and extrava- 


| gance; and to be the fon of the wit of a miniſter of 


fate, to give a man all the qualifications neceſſary 
to the ſucceeding the huſband of his mother in his 


If a man of fortune with us leave no immediate 
heirs, he often gives his eſtate to ſome ſycophant, 
who has before debauehed his mind with flatteries; 
or to a miſtreſs, to whoſe additional proſtitutions, 
perhaps, he originally owes the complication of dif- 


eaſes which carry him to the grave. I cannot but be 


of opinion that our bookſeller acted at leaſt upon as 
juſt principles as the man who does either of theſe. 
It was poſſible, indeed, that Mr. Nicholſon's heirs 
might prove bad perſons, and make the worſt uſe 


. imaginable of what they received from their unknown, 
of unknowing benefactor; but it is alſo poſlible they 
in might prove the honeſteſt and beſt kind of people in 
ned the world.. mn e emen 
| of It was an abſolute chance, the mere turn of a die, 
an; whether the event of the beneficence were a good or 
they a bad one: In the gameſter's phraſe, it was not Gol 
nore to Silver on either fide the hazard; and perhaps there 
e of was ſome degree of thought in this: the teſtator had 
ible; received his wealth at the hands of fortune, and at 
578 his death he delivered it up to fortune again, to dif- 
wks pole of as. ſhe pleaſed. Surely there is an appear- 
edz- - ance of honeſty and conſideration in this; it was a 
fall kind of reſtitution. | ON 
nuch Beware, gentle reader, while th: w laugheſt at this 
anes, will- maker, that thy own actions, even in the moſt 
nd to important concerns, have not often as ſlender a ſhare 
= of rationality and foreſight in them. The Spaniards. 


have a proverb, -that he who has a houſe of glaſs 
ould not throw ones; and I am honeſtly #4 
RE | F 6 
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HE — uncommonly: cold aud aol 
1. 10 has very unlackily interfered Aer : 
of our public diverſions as were to be exhibited · in the 
open air. The proprietor of one of the places, wheie 
they have been unſuceeſsful, has ventured to exelaim 
againſt it, with all the inſolenee and impiety of a wit: 
ue have heard too, that it has been unfavourable-to 
aur gardens, and are told of a thauſand bad event, 
that are likely to attend it: but, were we certain of all 
that has been gueſſed at, ſhall e dare to queſtion mit 
bim, who can bind, at bis pleaſure, the Tufſuence of the 
deans: and looſe the land e Orion; whole beneficence 
is equal to his wiſdom; and: whoſe ' wiſdom. to his 
power; who formed us co be happy; and. who ſers, at 
one equal view, all that can make us ſo; and-wha, 
by a nod, can direct the courſe of every bleſſing upon us 
Though we have complained thus loudly of a want 
of ſanſhine for our diverſions, or our luxuries, there 
has not been ſuch a real ſcarcity of it, as tu affect thoſe 
myriads of more grateful animals, who depend, 2 it 
were, immediately on its influence, and whoſe —4 
vital principle is to be awakened by it. The 
jeſs inhabitants of the air and waters, the: inſets: 'of 
thouſand forms and dyes, that ſport about the -moilter 
element, or baſk and wanton in the ſun-beams, have 
all — at their accuſtomed times, and all 5 


7 
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their of life in pleaſure and ſecurity. Nor have 
the reptile claſs, the larger tenants of the earth's re- 
ceſfes, who are annually, from the torpid ſtate in 
which they | have T the winter's ſeverity, without 
feeli th N r he 
the ot —5 yet into renew life and vigour, Many 
of thoſe inconveniencies, that we, from our 
dependencies, complain of. 

The field mouſe ſcreams aloud Fab 1 
tions to the auſpieious Iuminary that * forth to 
feaſt on a 2 of dainties, which its own warmth. 
has raiſed f or her; the the Arora beetle b . 
the crevices of the looſened bark, 
along the branches of the tree that had had fo lon afford- 
ed it habitation, and that ngw N uſion of 
tender buds for its ſuſtenance, /c a 5 15 
and, with their plaudit, mimicks the voice rail it 
hears from kindred * — with happier 
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organs; the very cene and [hateful to the 
ſenſe, and x Nos _—_ other giro of Typ rnlent, Fraple 
from his caverned'c molly ſtone, and; as 


he lifts his bright eye toward ergy SHO power 
gives his limbs to move, and his cold blood to _ 
along in its, neglected channels, fills his ſwelled ſides 
with the warm air, to throw it forth again in the deep 
croak that utters, though it cannot expreſs his grati- 
tude: the very ſerpent, poiſonous and rancorous as its 
nature formed it, yet feels this general call of gr ratitude; 
it iſſues nimbly from its winding den, Wa its ſoaly 
coat in ſeparate portions, puts on NEW colours, as it 
feels the enlivening air, and, as it glides along the 
ſunny bank, darts out its forked tongue in wanton- 
neſs; and, while it wreathes its tail into a thouſand 

| varied figures, expreſſes, in mute jollity, its ſenſe of 
that invigorating ray; all this While man, who, in 
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per- compariſon of theſe, can ſcarce be ſaid to want it, 
ofa dares, to be witty. with his creator, for not indulging 

i his unimportant wiſhes with their perhaps fatal { atiety. 
have Theſe, and a multitude of other beings, happy in 


the ſame way, in what weonly fancy ourſelves i in want 
of, 
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of, preſented themſelves to the little company, Wo 
yeſterday attended me in an afternoon's ramble about 
the flowery ſides, and n green ſummit, of the plea- | 


fant, the tree- toped Pri e Bill. 
We were all, toward e cler of the 4100 


noon, got together i in a circle, round a common white 
 thorn-buſh, admiring the addrefs and art with which 
the bees, "who had flown in numbers to it, were col- 
 lefting honey from its flowers; when one of our rom. 
Jag? exclaimed, in the utmoſt terror, that a a Hornet 


ſettled on his leg. 
It ſurpriſed them to ſee me, after a moment's exi- 


mination of its form. advance my naked hand to it, 
and ſeize upon it without fear. F ſpon explained 0 
them, that this infeQ, 14 rfectiy like a hornet 
in ſhape, fize, colour, and Ly every obvious pe 
cular, was not one, but was a mere harmleſs fly, 
more capable of inflifting a wound than thoſe t at 10 = 
fuch numbers uent our houſes. Nature, 'continu- 
ed I, has probably given the form and appearance of 
the hornet to. this Lade as ſhe' has deen much 
of that of the poiſonous viper on the harmleſs ſnake, 
that crawls every-where a the bottoms of our 
'hedges: the feems to have given theſe merely as a pre- 
fervative againſt a thouſand injuries, which thoſe, 
| who would inflit them, are deterred from, by the 
fear of a revenge, which it fully anſwers the creatures 
+ eh that it has the appearance of Berg pen 
to tare. = Ji: 
This, however, was not all in which the creature 
which had given riſe to the obſervation' was ſingular. 
Some obſervations on its origin, and means of life, 
employed me in a lecture to my little auditory all the 
way home: the ſubſtance of this, if the reader have as 
juſt an eſteem for theſe diſquiſitions as that eompany 
had, he will not be diſpleaſed at my repeating. _ 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole viſible crea- 
tion, a ſtronger inſtance of that great truth, that the 
ſeveral parts of it are WE] not 0 olely for chemſelies 1 


— 
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but for the uſes and ſupport of one another, than ap- 
pears in the courſe of life of this creature, © 
The Cuckow, we hear, 'with- a kind of wonder, 
builds no neff for the rearing her young, but depoſits 


- 


her eggs in that of another bird: fingular as this may 


appear to thoſe acquainted only with the larger ani- 
mals, it is frequent among the inſect tribe, and the 
origin of this fly is one of the inſtances of it. 
- The female parent, im this ſpecies, makes no re- 
ceptacle for her young: ſhe enters the habitation of 
the common humble bee, and depoſits one by one her 
eggs in the ſeparate cells, in which the progeny of 
the natural proprietors of the hive are alfo placed, 
with theſe laſt there is laid up a ſtore of food, by the 


parent animal Y the embryo 5 has no fuch L roviſion . 


* 


made for it, nor is it formed for being nouriſhed even 


by that which is ſtored up for the ſupport of the other: 
the worm hatched from the fly's egg is carnivorous ;- 
its organs are formed for digeſting no other food but 
fleſhy, and the young of the bee is its deffined prey. - 
It will, perhaps, be aſked on this occaſion, wh) 


has nature armed the proprietors ' of the neſt with of- 


fenſive weapons, with ftings, a ſingle wound from 
which muſt deſtroy the armleſs, as well as defenceleſs, 
animal, that enters the habitation with fo unwarrant- 
able an intent, if ſhe has denied them that ſagacity that 


ought to point out their making this uſe of the wea- 


pons? or what is it that prevents the creature who, 
with ſuch infinite proviſion, lays up the ſtores for the 
ſupport, as well as forms the cells fr the lodgment of 
her young, from ſeeing that the ſtrange inhabitant 
feeds on the fleſh of her children; or from deſtroying 
it for the attempt? the anſwer is eaſy; and the differ- 
ence between inſtinct and reaſon is in no circumſtance 
perhaps more obvious. 5 Pa” 
The creature who had excelled the art of man in 

forming the cells for her young; who had yet more 
excelled all art in ſelecting ſtores for their proviſion, 


all which was neceſſary to the great end, the conti- 


nuation of the ſpecies, can go no farther, She cannot 


lift 
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lift her very tail to ſave what to that purpoſe is not 
The bees, the waſps, and all the other inſets of 
that claſs, at A ceftain perjod, firſt deftroy all the - 
males of the ſwarm, and, der dal, nude and ca. 
xy out the remains of their very young. Nature his 
Provided for the ' ſupport of ſuch part of the progeny 
As of gr gem within a certain number, and à certain 
period of time; after this, whatever ſhould be added 
to the brood would ftarve the reſt, and, ſinally, would 
itſelf periſh, without anſwering any of the purpoſes 
of its creation. ; iro os Tan 
In the inſtance of the common bees, this abundant 
progeny is thrown out for food for inſects of many 
inds; but in this of the humble-bee, it is reſerved with 
in, for the peculiar ſuſtenance of anew animal... The 
fly, which has given occaſion for theſe obſervations, 
enters the cells of this animal but at an appointed time, 
at a period when all the young of the proper inhabit. 
ants of the neſt, that could either ſupport themſelyes, 
or be of uſe to the ſwarm, are arrived at their perfect 4 
ſtate before theſe devouring worms are hatched. Thoſe ta 
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which they feed on, are ſuch as che bees and waſps fe 
would have deſtroyed themſelves; and ſuch as, when- | fa 
ever it happens that theſe flies*do not lay the foun- ©: 
dation for th 


their deſtruction, theſe ereatures never fail to 
leaving to periſſi of themſelves, for want of a ſupply - of 
He who created millions of caterpillars for the food < 
of birds, for one intended to produce its future butter- pe 
fly; and ten millions of the young of every common YC 
fiſh, as ſuſtenance for others, for one deſigned to grow Q 
to.its maturity : he who has always many ends in view, | 
of which we, who diſpute his wiſdom, ſcarce ſee one be 
clearly; he has in this inſtance alſo provided, and 18 
has intentionally diſpoſed, what we are blind enough 
to wonder that he ſuffers, | 
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Dum faciles animi juvenum dam mobilis ths. © 
a | | PCC 
To the Ius PECTOR. 
S IJ... a OS 
AM convinced, by the little I have ſeen in a few 
months only, ae in this buſy town, that there 
are many things of the higheſt importance, which 
though extremely common, are very little attended 
to; and of which, of all the people in the world, 
thoſe who are moſt intereſted in, are the moſt per- 
de e ye 
1 is but poor comfoit for a man ho has volun: 
tarily, as it Were, plunged himſelf into diſtreſs, to 
fee that half the World, at this period, are in the 
fame ſituation: to have known this ſooner might have 
been of the utmoſt, the happieſt conſequenee, though 
to diſcover it ſo eaſily in ſuch ill time, is but an in- 
creaſe to the misfortune. I have myſelf juſt fallen a 
ſacrifice to a blindneſs of this kind; and I ſhall 
charge you with a crime J bave yet no reaſon. to ſal. 
pect you can be guilty. of, inhumanity, if you refuſe 
your protection and countenance to a ſtory that may 
open the eyes of perhaps a. thouſand. other: 
I am the only ſon, indeed the only child, of the 
beſt, the moſt e father in the world; his age 
is little leſs than ſeventy, his eſtate two thouſand 
unds a-year: I have paſſed through a regular 
chool-education, and it is about eight 8 
I quitted the univerſity, I am told wit more a plauſe 
than people generally do, who have no 5 ule 
to make of their learning. I had ſpent half this little 
period 
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ſhe approved me. 


| P aint that every married. man of this age has not: 


city halls, had made her lock upon me, who had 


with : the received me therefore” on the terms under 


or, Lb as 3 . 
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114 The InspxcToR N. 2. 
period at my father's ſeat, Hh 


* 


and had no thoughts of 
Fertan him, when a relation, a merchant of great 
fortune and character wrote him word that he had 


carefully enquired after my manner of living, both 
at the univerſity and with him ; that he had been 
perfectly ſatisfied with the accounts he had received 
from both places, and that he now offered him his 
daughter, with a fortune confiderably more than he 
could, on the common terms of bargaining, have ex. 
pected, for my wife. F 
My father embraced the propoſal with great eager- 
neſs; but he was not difpleaſe that I treated it with 
more reſerve till I had ſeen the Lady. I ſet out · on 
a viſit to her father in two days; I ſpent a week in 
his houſe ; and I returned with an account that. 
was highly charmed with the Lady; and that ſhe 
did not reject, though I could not flatter myſelf that 


r th grew tenderneſs of a Lady 
againſt whom I have, to this hour, no cauſe of com - 


ut if I obſerve, that ſhe ſet the merit of a genteel 
bow, a well-cock'd hat, or a ſoft way of pronouncing 
nonſenſe, at a ſomewhat higher rate than the people 
do, among whom the manner of a court has made 
them familiar, the reflexion falls rather upon the 
whole body of city Ladies than on her in particular. 
Certain it is, that the tender ſqueezes, and the dy- 
ing glances which ſome, of the St. James's petit- 
maitres had honoured her with, at the annual mix- 
ture of the people of both ends of the town at the 


* © » 


ſeen. very little of the polite world, as a clown and 
a pedant : notwithſtanding the utter abſence of this 
artificial good- nature, perhaps ſhe thought, how- 
ever, I had ſomething of that quality which Mr. 
Fielding, in one of his Novels, has happily expreſſed 
by the derm Natural pole, my perſon was bot 
deteftable, and my fortune her father was contented 
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which people uſually meet in prudent matches: ſhe 
ſuffered rather than approved my addrefles ; and tho” 
ſhe could not like me, perhaps ſhe thought ſhe could 
come up to all the uſual virtues of a wife, if ſhe could 
endure me. b 
Whatever were my 97 8 0 of the alliance, my 
father looked on it as finiſhed. . Great natural com- 
pliance is an eſſential part of my character; I ſhould 
have conſented to his deſires, had I thought leſs fa- 
vourably of the circumſtances. I had told him what 
J underſtood to be the principal cauſe of the Lady's 
coldneſs to me, and he diſpatched me to town again 
to mend of it. He told me, I had qualifications to 
make a figure in any ſphere ; he bade me mix among 
| the gay and polite, and I ſhould ſoon copy their man- 
ner ; he gave me his commands to fall into their 
cuſtoms and diverſions, even though I ſhould not like 
them; he procured me letters of recommendation 
from a neighbouring perſon of faſhion to one of the 
pneſt Gentlemen of the age, defiring him to initiate 
me; and, adding, that money could never be fo ne- 
ceflary as on och an occaſion as this, he gave me an 


unlimited bill of credit on the broker who tranſacted 


the buſineſs of his government ſecurities. . ITO 

The Gentleman who accepted the charge of me, 
executed his commiſſion, I am well aſſured, as he ſup- 
poſed he ought. I no ſooner waited on him in town, 
than he lodged me in Pall-mall, his trades-people 
dreſſed me, his acquaintance viſited me, and I dined 
with them every day at the King's-arms, or Star and 
Garter. He introduced me to the routs of all the 
politeſt women in town; I betted at George's, out- 
ſhone every body at the opera, and was ſuppoſed to 


F 


be in the ſecret at Broughton'ss + © 3 
began to find myſelf a ſine Gentleman, and my 

miſtreſs did not affect a blindneſs to it. Had I ftop- 
ped here, Thad been happy: A ridotto called me one 
evening, with my companion, to the Hay- market; 
I had ventured to play, without very bad ſucceſs, 
the routs ; and had been convinced, by the arguments 


* 
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cient fund, and would 


* 


not be frighted out of play 


by a run of ill-lack, would be morally certain to win | 


upon the whole. 


A miltreſs, who clas at the ridotts' that eveti 
in all her ſplendour, chanced to paſs the table ts] 
Was ſtanding by it making ſmall betts. I would have 


taken any thing, at that inſtant, to ſhew her how 


much I was the man of ſpirit ; and, as fate would 
have it, 'at that very moment, a bold player, on the 
oppoſite Hide of the table, cried out, G, all that's 
here, holding forwards his left-hand cloſed ;, I haft. 
ly replied, 5 for that. The decifion was made in 


Favour of O; before I had well ſpoke ; and, inſtead 


of a ten or twenty pound bett, which I 9p topo 
had loft, I had the mortification to ſee him unfol 
fifty pound bills, one hundred, three twenties, and 
about thirty pound in caſh. „ 
I was thunderftruck at the fight : I told him, I did 
not imagine the ſam had been To conſiderable ; the 
Gentleman, who Was with me, aſſured him I would 
give him a draught for it in the morning; and he 


was ſo well Tatished with this, that he offered me to 


50 double or quit for the whole. I was againſt this 
but I ſtood it by the advice of my companion. 1 
loſt it. My antagoniſt offered me my choice for the 
ſum of the firſt ſtake; I took it; and I won. 
gave me ſome ſpirit ; every body about me told me 
mit was my buſineſs to play on, in order to get 1 
and my antagoniſt, as I had not caſh for it, played 
8 me by marks, every ſtake, for the original ſum, 

he chances varied from time to time, in this wa 
of playing; and I knew not what I had done, till, 
on breaking up, I found myſelf indebted to him in 2 
ſum too confderable to be made ſo public, as I hope 
wetter will he... TT Te IT 
I gave him a draught for it, which was accepted 
I enjoined the broker ſecrecy; and, by the advice 
of every friend I had in the world, played on „ 


1 


„ 
of a very experiencei perſon in theſe adventure, 
that, at games of chance, the man who had a ſufi. 


d five 
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o recover my firſt loſs. In the heighth of my at · 
ns the New-market meeting l me, and eve- 
ry body I knew, thither. I betted with ſuch. ill ſuc- 
oof at 7 the hazard-table, | has wy firlt loſs grew- in- 
conſiderable in proportion ; to compleat the ma- 
lice of my fortune there, I am. in hourly 1 rp 
of being attacked at law, for making one of a party 
that dragged a man, whoſe face. we did not like, 
through a horſe · pond. 
1 87 of, my 155 is, a gt ſhort 28 1 
diſhoneſtly concea ed my lo and married to pay 
them. My wife, i N of this abatement of my 
fortune, ſet out at e rate of four times the incom 
of the whole; we liye in, ſplendour ang 1 
happineſs, and ſhall continue to do ſo, I | 
for two or three years, We ſhall then find i it ke? 
ſary to retire into. the country, and, after havi 
raiſed our ideas to a vaſtly higher pitch than th they 
ought to have been, muſt ſubmit.to drag out thirty 
or forty miſerable years, in, circumſtances infinitely 
below thoſe to which, we had a real right. 

I am told this is now the common method of the 
world ; and, by what I have obſerved, I think, it is 
| fo. Had I ſeen it pictured in ſuch plain colours as 
theſe before me, I am very confident I ſhould not 
have fallen into it; and I herefore hope others will, 
for the future, avoid the pit, now this little blaſt of | 
wind has thrown off the ſtubble that was tattered 8 


over its opening. 
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had been but ill prepared for ſo 1 an, apes 
Lat the foo 


able to drag us upinit; butT hope my 2 had 
com- 


offers on theſe occaſions, one of the company took up 


„ 


accretion. | 


The fragment no ſooner came into my hands than 


the traces of ſomething much more obſervable than the 
veins of a pebble truck my eye: a ſemi-orbicular ca- 
vity, marked with longitudinal furrows, and ſinking 
to near half an inch deep in the very centre ofthe ſtone, 
promiſed me an opportunity of ſpeaking to my little 
auditory, on a ſubject that had never yet employed our 
common converſation. I iv. ſooner hinted that the 
other half of the ſtone wotild ſhew a very curious body 
anſwering to that holldw, than every eye was emploj- 
ed in ſearching for it. It was no ſooner found - 
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N. 28. The INS PEC TOR. 119 
my expectations, as well as, their hopes, were fully 
anſwered, by its diſcloſing a perfectly formed cocklepell; 

with all its lines, furrows, and other marks, and with 
its hinge intire: the two parts it was compoſed of were 

cloſely and nicely ſhut, and the whole was converted 
into a gloſly, naturally. a and very beautiful 
ſtone, much finer than the pebble it was lodged in; 
and approaching to the nature of cryſtall. 


The admiration of my little company, not one of 
whom had ever ſeen a thing of this kind before, was 
extremely great: they viewed the ſhell round; took - 
es tlat it out of the cavity in which it had lain in this part of 
2xpedi- - the pebble; and very natura ly expreſſed their curioſity 
he foot as to the means of its coming into that place. They 
d, It ſeemed to expect my explication of it; which, by em- 

f thele BF ploying their whole attention, took off much of the 


; It ap- fatigue of an up-hill walk, as I delivered it. 
e been Nothing is more certain than that the ſhell, now 
ny had lodged in the body of this firm ſtone, was once an in- 
ff com- habitant of the ſea; nor is it Jeſs ſure that this pebble 
1 : has been, from a very diſtant period of time ſuch as 
fide of it nowſis, ſo incapable of receiving an extraneous body 
over a into it: and that it has been all that time lodged in the 
-and as earth, whence the wearing of the part of the ill where 
ect that we found it, by the continual paſſage of carriages at 
ook up length diſlodged it. Accidental occurrences of one 
m them kind or other, give every moment proofs of the great- 
jon and | eſt and moſt intereſting truths, but the unfrequency of 
9 82 obſervers renders their teſtimony uſeleſe. 
ds than It is evident that an inhabitant of the ſea can have 
han the been no way lodged by natural means, on, or in, the 
ilar ca- earth, unleſs by the paſling of the waters of that ſea 
ſinking over the place; nor can a ſolid body be conveyed into 
e ſtone, the very ſubſtance of another ſolid one, without any 
y little mark of its having entered at the ſurface, otherwite. 
yed our | than while the latter, though now firm and hard, was 
hat the in a ſtate of ſoftneſs or fluidity. On theſe principles, 
1s body WW which cannot be diſputed, depends an inconteſtible 
mploy- proof of one of the greateſt events that has befallen 
d than this globe, / MN TAL : | 
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120 The InsPECTOR« N. 2 
Let it not appear odd, that this particular ſhell hs 
3 depoſi Hes deight ſo vaſtly above the level | 
the ſea, as the part of che hill is where we found it: 
the very Alps and Andes, to their utmoſt tops 7 
with the like ſtenes of wonder, with ſhells of the ſume 
kin@ with this, and of a multitude of others; with 
the tecth and bones of fiſhes: of various ſpecies, ad 
with-ſeg-muſtirooms and corals, and a thouſand other 
marine produRions, all lodged as this was i ſolid 1 
ſtone. 
It is plain from this, that the ea has once extended 
ieſelf over tlie very top, not only of this, which is an 
ant-hill to the Alps, buteven over thofe' immenſt ele. 
vations; and over euety other mountain in tlie world: 
nor are we leſt at a Joſs for the period when this hz 
pened. We are informed in a book, to which. 43 | 
perverſeneſs of too many wilt not pay the common 
credit of a hiſtory, merely becauſe the ought to ao 
it a much greater, that tfle earthi was once,overtioyed 
by an univerſal deluge, the waters of which, we ze 
there told, ſtood many fathoms above the tops of the; 
higheſt mountains: ' Here then was a period at: which. 
the lodging of theſe inhabitants of the ſea on the hi, 
eſt land might have wag * 'and'as there is no ler 
period at Which it pen, no other meant by 
which it could be 5 about, reaſon bids us, be-, 
lieve it was really done by thoſe at that time. _ 
It has been alledged, toward an explication of the 
other part of the preſent wonder, that the Ling 
which at that time covered'the earth, had'a 1 : 
9 the moſt ſolid bodies, and, in pe cal, 


common | Haid. W tire thus 4% oy 
indeed to overthrow the ſyſtem they Win 
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which 
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but there are others equally obvious, and which I am - 
amazed, that, of ſo many ingenious men an have writ- 
ten profeſſedly on this ſubject, no one has hit upon. 

We are told, in the only hiſtery we have of this 
great event, that the fountains of "the great deep were 
broken up; or in other words, that a vaſt quantity of 
water was at that time thrown up from cavities. and 
cells within the boſom of the earth. We well know, 
that all the ſolid bodies; ſtones, &c. which were 
lodged upon the ſurface of the earth at the firſt forma- 
tion of it, were produced by concretion from among 
that great maſs of things, the Chaotic fluid, which we 
are told for many days overſpread the whole ſurface 


| of the globe, before any thing dry or ſolid appeared. 
We have no ri aſon to | 1 waters treaſured up 


in the abyſs of the earth's boſom are pure, ſimple ele- 
ment: they were more probably in their origin, a 
part of this Chaotic fluid, full of the particles of ſtone 
and other ſolid bodies, received into thoſe caverns 
in that ſtate, to make way for the appearance of dry 
land; and, At this deluge, being thrown up again 
in the ſame ſtate, it is obvious that they may, nay, 
that they muſt have formed, by the action of the ſun 
and air, numberleſs ſuch concretions as they had done 
at firſt; and as the marine bodies at that time, carried 
every where about by the univerſal fluid, fell in their 
way at the time of their concreting, they may, nay, 
4-7 muſt have received them into their very ſubſtance, 
tere to be treaſured up for ever, to ſerve as memorials 
of that great cataſtrophe. | | 

We, without all doubt or heſitation, . believe there 
was once an empire of the Romans, becauſe hiſtory: 
informs us of it: and we receive the coins of the ſe- 
veral Princes, diſcovered from time to time, as indiſ- 
putable proofs of it: what blindneſs to reje& a truth 
of ſuch vaſtly greater importance, which we are in- 
formed of by the ſame means, but in an infinitely 
more authentic manner; and of which we have ſuch 
indiſputable proofs as theſe marine remains; theſe 
medals of an univerſal deluge! | | 
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» De = l 
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; N he ' N * 
His nn hats cata 


Nos facimus fortuna deam celoque locamus. | 
| * Juvenar, be 


1 HAVE often heard providence arraigned on ac- 
count of the vaſt diſproportion of Tot good and WWF wh 
ill that are the attendants on human life, in regard to ten 
the ſeveral individuals : that of a number of creatures 
formed 'with the ſame organs, the ſame ſenſations, 
the ſame right, if I may ſo call it, to happineſs, and 
the ſame natural pleas againſt miſery, one part ſhould 
be monarchs, _—_ the other ſlaves ; one the tenants 
of an earthly Elyſium, the other anticipators of a 
ſtate of puniſhment : that of two people, born with 
the ſame natural title to the benefits and advantages 
of man, the one ſhould be chained to an oar, or 
plunged a hundred fathom deep into the bowels of the 
earth; while the other, only becauſe his father had 
been the deſcendant of an ambitious villain, ſhall 
loll at his eaſe in the pompous barge, or wear on his 
habit the gold and gems of which he who toils for 
them, ſcarce ſees the very form. „„ 
Providence is doubtleſs juſtifiable in this, as in all 
its ways, on the mere principle of reaſon, even pro- 
poſing things in this their boldeſt colours. Our rea- 
ſon aſſures us this life is not all we have a right to; 
the mere unenlightened underſtandings of the hea- 


* 


thens could point out to them the certainty of an in- 


mortality, which could make Þ 


The foul, ſecure in its exiſtence, ſmile e 
At the drawn dagger, and defy its point. 
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If virtue can even plunge the poſſeſſor of it into the 
bowels of the earth, or nail him to the oar, while: 
vice, for aſſuredly moſt monarchies have been found - 
ed on no better a principle, can raiſe another to im- 
perial greatneſs; if the one ſhall groan and ſweat be- 
neath his portion, and the other revel in his ſplen- 
dor in ſecurity to the period of his life, what follows 
from it, but that he who created us as we are, muſt 


be infinitely great, and he who is infinitely great muſt | 


be infinitely juſt, nay infinitely beneficent? and as 
we are by natural reaſon aſſured a ſtate of exiſtence: 
ſucceeds this martal period,” that ſtate muſt pive us 
what we have merited, what we have even but at- 
tempted to merit in this. 7 1 
Such ought to be our ideas of the diſpenſations of 
| providence when wn appear, nay, when they are, as: 
to the preſent period, the moſt rigid: but while the 
appearances of things are ſo very different from their 
realities, as we full well know they are at preſent, a 
thouſand other methods offer: to us of extricating its 
diſpoſal of all that regards us from the ſeeming per- 

plexity that ſpreads itlelf over it. 8 
Cuſtom will make things that at their firſt ſight ap- 
pear painful and difficult, eafy and undiſturbing: 
even labour becomes by habit not a fatigue, but an 
agreeable employment. The flave condemned to'toil 
fix days of the week in the mine, enjoys the chearful : 

day on the ſeventh with infinite rapture, while the 

tyrant, who condemned him to that ſtate, at beſt does 
but endure it. The wretch, as he is called, knows: 
| the allotted portion of his time for labour, and he is 
ſecure of tranquillity, of a placid. ſatisfaction in the. 
remainder of it, which is ſuperior, in the very eye of 
truth and reaſon, to that tumultuous hurry of the 
ſpirits, which is the effect of every afternoon's bottle, 
and which his lordly maſter miſcalls joy. A love of 
life, deny it or diſguiſe it as we pleaſe, is the firſt 
principle in us all, Nature has implanted it in us, in 
every living creature, for the beſt and uſefulleſt pur- 
| | 3: pos, 
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poſes, and the hero, while: he affects to diſclaim it, 


makes his reſolution act a In. 
To which his beart in ſecret gives the le. 


He, by whoſe death no one can be profited ; by 
whoſe deſtruction no public or private end can be an- 
ſwered, enjoys the happineſs that attends on a ſeeu- 
rity of living till nature calls him off; while the ty. 
rant's knowledge of the ambition of one of his at- 
tendants, of the juſt hatred of another, and of the 


4 — 
* 5 


treachery of a third; while all three are neceſſary 


about him, and while even whoever he ſhould put 


into their places would imbibe their principles ;- plants 


daggers in his path, ſets murderers behind his bed, 


and ſprinkles imaginary poifon into all his dainties. 

Pleaſures are of a thouſand different kinds; and 
ſuch has been the beneficence of providence to us, 
that the peculiar ſpecies which every man poſſeſſes 
he naturally believes to be the moſt deſirable ;- and ſo 
happily is every incident that leads to joy diſpoſed, 


that there is ſcarce any thing which is the occaſion of 


it to another, that does not, at the ſame time, give 
full as large a portion of it to ourſelves. The gene- 


rous heart, while from the overflowings of thoſe be- 
nefits it owes to fortuge it gives happineſs by re- 
moving the diſtreſſes of another, feels as much plea - 
ſure as it beſtows ; nay, ſurely more in the doing it. 


It enjoys every part of the pleaſure it communicates, 
and has the additional ſatisfaction that attends a con- 


ſciouſneſs of having done its duty, than which I - 


know none greater. 


The builder, whoſe ingenuity has planned, whoſe 
hand has affiſted in the ereting:the pompous fabric 


which we are proud of inhabiting; has as much joy 
in that conſcioufneſs, as we can have in calling it 
ours: and the player, whom we ſuppoſe we pa) for 
labouring to entertain us; feels infinitely; higher joy 
while he pronounces the ſentiments c mmitted to bis 
mouth, than we while we hear them; he fancies 15 

1 ly 


* 
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ſelf, for the ei eee the King or Hero 
whom he eben and, for the remainder, looks 
on himſelf, and with bufficient reafon, as one poſſeſ- 
| ſed of talents in the ny of which he has ers 
honour than profit. (7-51 | 
We often err in our opinions of happineſs, an ſuch 
of us, indeed, as miſs of it, owe our ill pet.” Prin- 
cipall to the ſetti a wrong object or our 
| 255 A be great res. 2: a be hap : n xr can: the be.” 
ing rich —— us ſatisfaction. 7 5 who cannot ſtaop 
to do a mean thing, has all the real advantages of 
greatneſs ; and he who dares to ſpend the intereſt of 
his thouſand, has more of the true enjoyment ariſing 
from money, than he who ſup ſes he is a thouſand 
times happier, becauſe he poſſeſſes a million. 5, 
To find the real advantages of that peculiar ſitua- 
tion we ſee ourſelves fixed in, is the rational path ta 
pleaſure, Every man who would pe truly happy, 
thould copy the wiſdom of ne great writer, vos 
has ſaid, 


In avhatever ſation 2 am, I have e a there 
with to be content. | | 
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E æemplo Fe 2b int in amore colunber | | mY 
NMaſculus & totum famina conjugium.” | 
Pu OPERTIVS. 


AQ K E AS v. 2 gay, ee careleſs, 
_ complaiſant fellow, of confiderable dependencies, 


but no 3 fortune, danced with the 3 
Polly Gay one morning at Putney bowlin 


They not met defore' they were mutual pteaſ- 
ed with one another; and ds approbation makes long 
G 3 ſtrides 
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ftrides towards love, they were both in a very ſoft and 


ſighing condition by the next evening. 


The company my friend Jack was in, would alone 
have declared him a gentleman, had not the unaff. 
ected eaſe of his deportment ſufficiently evinced it; 


and the lady's air and manner, the eaſe with which 


ſthe received the common civilities, and her reſerve, 
that checked any thing that ſeemed but to lean toward 
familiarity, ſufficiently beſpoke her worth the folloy- 
ing, and not to be had without ſome trouble. 
Difficulties to a man of ſpirit are the life and ſoul 


of an amour: Jack would have deſpiſed an angel 


that ſhould have ſunk into his arms, as ſoon as he 
opened them to receive her; but he no ſooner heard of 
fathers, aunts, and rivals; of ſwords, locks and blun- 


derbuſſes, and all the train of caution and revenge, 


* 


than he ſet it up as the great point of the preſent pe- 
riod of his life to ſurmount them. © 


He wrote to her, but the father opened the letter; 


he ſerenaded her, but the aunt's face appeared at the 


window; he toaſted her a pint deep in Burgundy, and 


a well dreſſed fellow aſked him if he had any pre- 
tenſions to that lady r x; CR YH 
Theſe, and ten thouſand ſuch obſtacles, only gave 


him new ardour in the purſuit :_ if letters could not be 
received, he put paragraphs, intelligible only to her, 
| Into the news- papers; if the play and opera were for- 


bidden, if Ranelagh were avoided, and Vaux-hall 
deteſted, the church was ſtill open, and he knew how 
to prepare there for the ſolemn buſineſs he intended in 


: 1 


with his miſtreſs, even in her enchanted caſtle: gold 
opened the doors to his meſſengers, and even himſelf 
was ſometimes admitted to a converſation from 3 
window: the ſucceſs was too obvious to be concealed 
from the Argus eyes of the father; he reduced the 
matter to a ſhort alternative with the lady; he told 
her, Madam, you muſt either quit this Gentleman 


or me.” She anſwered, then Sir your hum 


ſervant; 


0 VVV a a. . e hots Ah 


The lover found means to keepupa correſ] ,ondence ; 
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« ſervant;* and at midnight dropped from the accuſ- 
tomed window into the arms of her lover ; who'im- 
mediately called up a Fleet parſon to ſpeak the pro- 
logue to his approaching tragedſx. 
It was a month after they were married before it 
entered into Jack's head to enquire about the Lady's 
fortune; nor would ſo unmannerlv a thought have 
preſumed to viſit that ſeat of revelry then, but thar 
the laſt guinea he was poſſeſſed of was ſent to be 
changed. He found the Lady's ſituation was juſt ſuch: 
as his own : that her relations had much ability, but 
very little inclination to do any thing for her; and 


he in two days received an anſwer to a letter he had | 


written to his own father, informing him that he 
ſhould never look upon him again; and another from 
her's, aſſuring him, that it would be a ſingular plea- 
ſure to him to ſee ſo inſinuating a raſcal, and ſo diſ- 
obedient a baggage ſtafve together. [OY 

There is a very coarſe proverb in our language, 
that ſeems a ſort of paraphraſe on the politer expreſ- 
ſion of the Romans, Sine Cerere & Bacrho friget Ve- 
xus. But to do our new married people juſtice, po- 
verty increaſed inſtead of abating their paſlion for 
one another, That they ſubmitted to every thing, 
is not the proper character of their conduct: There 
was no diſagreeable, no mean office either could do. 
for the other, that was not ſnatehed at with the ut- 
moſt eagerneſs, as a proof of love and gratitude, 
and that did not inſpire the other's heart with an in- 
ereaſed fondneſs, while it filled the eyes with tears. 

My gay friend and his blooming wife had paſſed 

three years in this uncomfortable ſituation, when his. 
father died, and left him in- poſſeſſion of a pretty. for- 
tune. I had kept up my acquaintance with them in 
all their diſtreſs, and promiſed myſelf infinite ſatis-- 
faction in the continuance of it, now they were in 
happier”. circumſtances ; but alas ! diſtreſſes, I find, 
are immediately neceſſary to. ſome people's happi- 


neſs. 
84 Jack. 
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times his income; and the agreeab e Polly, who wa 5 


be a beggar again. He has told me of her throwing 


2 parent's conſent, and the other obey d the mn 


they have done by following mere -inclinatian, even 


A 1 * a r 
nee 3 
2 9 9 
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Jack, who could before live upon almoſt nothing 
now finds it difficult to keep within the bounds of 45 


hy a 


all affability, all good-nature.in her -former-gireum- 
ſtances, is grown inſufferably En. inſolent, and 
exceptious. . The appearance of a woman better dreſ. 
ſed than herſelf.in a public place, gives her an inſup- 
portable anguiſh : it is pain to her to ſee à perſon of 
quality take place of her in public; and but a hint 
that ſeems to lean toward the remembrance of her 
having been once in leſs affluent circumſtances; ſes 
her in a flame, that nothing but the tears that burſt 
out upon the occaſion can allay. Her friends gray 
tired of her; her acquaintance are aſhamed tobe ſeen 
with her; and the unlucky huſband finds ten thou- 
ſand zeaſons a- day to wiſn to / be unmarried, or elſe to 


the cards at his head, becauſe he had forgot whether 
an eleventh, at whiſt, was an eight or a ten; and I 
Was preſent yeſterday at her ſweeping the whole table, 
at one jerk of the cloth, on his preſuming to fancy. 
that a pheaſant, which ſhe called raw, might be done 
as ſome people liked it. b wrt; oy 
. T think 1 owe the Lady, who conld affrant me io 
Far as to make me a witneſs of this, no reſpett that 
ſhould prevent my doing the world ſame ſervice at 
her expence, as an example; and I. bag every un- 
married reader of mine to alk their own hearts, if 
ever they ſhould be tempted under the ſame circum- 
ſtances, Whether if the one of theſe people chad aſbed 


of one, both might not have made themſelves much 
happier in ſo important an article as marriage, than 


now that they are under the moſt advantageous ſitu - 
ation in point of fortune?2?: + 4 £38 
Obedience to. a parent is one af the moſt natural | 
of the ſocial duties: It is the only one to Nhicha ble. - 
ſing is promiſed in this life, and the promiſe very iel 
dom fails to be accompliſhed. 5 5 
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Cundta ſuo domino depromunt munera laudum, 
| Seu ſemper fileant five ſonare queant. Ovi. 


ITV friend Jack, who had the honour to be the 
M ſubje&, or at leaſt half the fubject, of my 
Taft paper, will, I am afraid, think the tranſition 
from a being of his importance, to a naggot, for ſuch 
is to be the object of to-day's diſquiſition, Comewhat 
too abrupt. There may, poſſibly, be ſome of his 
friends and acquaintance, Who will fancy they ſee an 
analogy between the two, and, in all human proba- 
bility, the generality of my readers would be ready to 
make my apology to him, by taking it for granted 

that ſome body elſe wrote one of the papers for me. 
Jam no more inclined, however, to receive falſe 
praiſe, or to admit a falſe excuſe, than to part with 
any ſhare of my credit, ſuch as it is, on this occa- 
fon; and I am therefore honeſtly to inform Mr. 
Eaſy, that IJ have no analogy, connection, or rela- 
tion between the two ſubjects, in my thoughts. In a 
publication of this kind, the very ſoul of which is 
variety, tranſitions of this ſort will be frequent with- 
out any meaning at al. t ET. 
[ was the other afternoon upon the ramble with 
my often mentioned little party; and as I. always 
wiſh to ſet thoſe who would foliow me in my obſer- 
| rations on a right ſcent, I hope no body will think 
me impertinently circumſtantial when I add that 
Hampſtead Heath was the ſcene of our obſervations. 
It coſt us ſome wounds among the furze buſhes, to 
make our way to a little bog, that ſtands on the de- 
clivity of the hill: At the lower verge of this quag- 
mire, I pointed to a puddle of rediſn · Water, the ſur- 
8 1 face 
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face of which was in ccntinual motion; and defired 
the gueſſes of my company as to the occaſion of that 
circumſtance, After ſome had IPs 7k that it was 
the effect of fermentation, ſome of the ſhaking af 
che bog under our feet, and ſome that it was owing 
to a ſpring buhbling up there, I deſired, one of our 
party to dip in his hand, and taking out a quantity of 
what came firſt in his way, to give me, by that, an 
portunity of explaining the motion to him 
I had loaded our equipage, on this occaſion, with 
& large glaſs veſſel, a a ſervant was ordered to 
follow us to the heath with it. The Gentleman who, 
had dipped his hand into the water, brought up in it 
more than a hundred dirty ſhapeleſs animals, with 
much of the appearance of common maggots, but 
vaſtly uglier. They were brown, thick, ſhort,” and 
Furniſhed with tails. I ordered theſe to be laid down 
upon the graſs, and diſpatching the ſervant for ſome 
clear. water, fate down and called a council of philo- 
ſophy to enquire into their, nature, origin, and pro- 
perties.. kT ig 1 hs nl 
I had ſo often already informed my. little auditory, 
that none of the winged inſects were hatched in their 
perfect ſtate from the egg, but that they all are firſt 
produced in form of worms, maggots, or caterpillars; 
or, in other words, covered with ſkins under which 
they live, move, and eat, and have the appearance of 
very different animals from their parents; that it did 
not appear ſtrange to them, when J obſerved, that 
theſe creatures before us were not now in their ulti- 
mate ſtate.. „ x 9 SPI _ 1355 | 
I inf. rmed them that they were the produce of the 
eggs of the bee-fly ; an inſect perfectly reſembling 
the common humble-bee, in form, ſize, and colour, 
but having only two wings, inſtead of the bee's four, 
and wanting that creature's ſting. 44 


— 


This fly is inſtructed b that univerſal guide and 
guardian, inſtinct, to lay its eggs, about the, edges df 
waters; its young, while in the worm ſtate, are 9 


live and feed in water; but the female parent = 


4 
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not go about to depoſite her eggs in that element, 
without periſhing in the CT She lays them 


therefore on dry land, near the proper places of re. 


ſidence of her young; and the ſame inſtinct which. 
inſtructed her to place them in ſuch a ſituation, di- 
rects the young ones, as ſoon as they are hatched, to 
make their way into. the water; and finally, when 
they have there acquired their 2 and the 
animal within is ready to burſt forth into a. new life, 
and enjoy the regions of the air, to emerge out. of it. 
again, that this great event may be. finiſhed at land. 

We had got about this far in our, obſervations, 
when the ſervant returned with a. little water in the: 
glaſs, and with. a. larger quantity ready in. another 
veſſel, to. add occaſionally to it.. Reſpiration, con- 
tinued J is neceſſary to all-animal life; but it is va- 
riouſly performed in the ſeveral. ſpecies : the ſnake- 
reſpires but once in half-an hour, whence. ſhe can,. 


without. injury, bear her throat to be wholly filled, 


and even greatly diſtended, for ſo conſiderable a time, 
in the getting down her food: but it is yet more ſin- 
gular, that different organs may be employed in this 


office, and thoſe ſituated in different parts of. the bo- 


dy: and that while we, and the generality of other 
animals, reſpire by the mouth, this creature does it 
by the tail. | | . 

Tbe inſects we were examining were about half an 
inch long in the body, and their teils near. an inch. 
I proportioned the water in the glaſs to. this meaſure 
in depth, and, on our throwing them into it, their- 
bodies naturally ſunk with the head downward, and: 
while they ſeemed ſearching after. food about the bot- 
tom, the extremities of their. tails were ſeen juſt above 


the ſurface, and in continual motion. This explain- 


ed to my company the diſturbance we. had obſerved. 
in the water of the puddle; and. the. impatience of 
any of the creatures, on our forcing the. tail to the 
bottom, together with the air-bubbles ſent up through 
the water from it in that ſituation, abundantly proved 
both that it was a neceſſary organ to the animal, 
1 G. 6, we , and | 


- 


alan: ere ebene | 


every obſervatien of this kind the 55805 » ova | 
tion to the fupreme creator, difpoſer, and preferver- 
Sf all things, were admiring the care of his 17 


dence, in contriving thus amazingly that a p 


tile mould not be ſuffocated while it fed, when I or- 5 


dered a pint more water to be poured into the glaſs : 


tthey all cried out, at firſt, agarnft my? deſtroying the | 


_ unhappy animals; but their admiration Was 

much higher than before, when J obſerved to them, 
that they would receive no harm by this 3 that nature 
had not provided fo partially for them, as to give 


them the means of life only in a puddle, Which the 
Frſt ſhower of rain would ſwell ſo as to drown them. 
I made them obſerve, that when the water was now 


raifed to an inch more than its former depth, the 

dengthened their tails, ſo as to make their extremiti 

ill reach the ſurface, while their bodies were all 
the while, as at ſirſt, at the bottom. I told them this 
was about the utmoſt elongation the tail itſelf was ca- 
Pable of; but that they were not left without the 
means of life, even in a much more increaſed depth 


of the fluid: on adding a quart more water, it was 


ſoon found that the apparent tail of this inſect was 3 
mere tube, e another within it much ſmaller, 
yet ſufficiently ge for the paſſage of all the IP 
Vas neceſſary to the e A fine ſlender pipe w 


immediately darted up out of this, and extended io 


che new Tatface : on raiſin the water to two _ 


"We never go out on theſe P. e W alt 


x Ss neceſſary apparatus for examination. I opened, 


Wich a fine ee” one of the inſets after it had 
drawn in this lengthened tail, and ſhewed, by the 


help of a fmall-magnifier, in what manner this inner 
taube lay folded in che body of the creature, are 
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puddle, not more deli 
ty, than we witivthe ob 


of diſſatisfaction with himſelf, _ the r that 
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unnoticed, through „ of exiſtence, $ 15 
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is we returned to were nat 
ted with their redored ber. i ij 
ion of fuch an inſtance of | . 
the unlimited care of gur reator over what 5 — 

be eſteemed one of the moſt — of h = 
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HAVE been long ſeußble de „ hardly a man 
1 in town more generally Known than the author bf- 
theſe papers; but I am 52 to find there is no ge 
whoſe actions, principles, and conduct, 7 35 fo much 
miſunderſtoc A 

Satire, levelled againſt a particular 2 on Ge⸗ 
cafion of ſome fault of which he is not 3 = 
its aim; a very moderate ſhare of Püllstepf, „ 
enable a man to treat, with e attacks that | 
are founded on foibles that have no exiſtenee; and he 
who is more careful ofthe N. of His actions, than 
of their conſequences, which i is, T ops. the caſe with 
every wiſe and honeſt man, will very little cauſe 8 


are paſſed upon the events of his reſolutions, are mif-- 
takenly applied to thoſe reſolutions themſelves : while | 
he ſees the "reflettigns. intended to take place againſt 
bis conduct, really falling only on the a uncet- 
tainty,of human actions. 
I have been uſed, while poſſeſſed of no more i 
portant a character than that of one of the, miiltitud 
born to live and die, to paſs half unnoticing, and h 
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| ſmile at inſinuations meant to conyey great ſeverity nd 
| 2 pity. the blindneſs of people, who, while they WM « 


þ4 * 
+ Þ 
: < 


and to , 
were miſtaken in ſuppoſing they knew me, offered me 
- vo real inſult in becoming the enemies df the thing 
„e took. me. 10, Be,, os te non boriaitie gan 
I T hardly know a better leſſon toward the giving a 
man, who does 'not intend to be Jiflinguiſhed . 
world, that ſort of tranquility which is very near of 
kin to happineſs, if not the ſole rational baſis of it, 
than tliat which is conveyed in this honeſt confeſſion af 
my own former conduct: but I find the caſe, in te- 
gard to myſelf, now greatly altered; and begin to per- 
.ceive that I forefaw but few. of;the:conſequences of 
what I engaged in, when I veſted myſelf with a kind 
of public character. When a man ſuffers himſelf to 
de taken notice of, he is no longer the ſimple indivi- 
dual whoſe duties, in a great meaſure, center in him- 
ſelf: example becomes, from that period, a neceſſary p 
part of his care. It is no longer ſufficient that he cùn 
: FTeconcile his actions to himſelf; the world kas a right 
q $0:an.accanntot them... uu ot ET 
I I could have been very well content with that oh- 
Þ ſeurity which gave me leaye to. conſider my condut 
as relative to my own concerns alone; but ſincę I am 
inadvertently drawn into a ſituation in which my 7 
tions are of more conſequence to others, I cannot but 
_ eſteem it a duty to the world to explain my ſelf as iu · 
N under this circumſtance as I have already 
lone in regard to the former. 
| Some perſons, of wWhoſe favourable opinion a man 
1 that had more vanity in his nature than has fallen to 
M my ſhare, would be very proud, have been pleaſed to 
ſiuppoſe they have diſtinguiſhed ſome merit in theſe 
papers: reſt their opinion on what foundation it may, 
3 


3 © | 
+; S 


I., who muſt be allowed the beſt judge of my own 
| ſentiments, do declare; that the ſingle ſource on which 
| I would build what little praiſe ſuch occaſional pieces 
1 may be thought to deſeryve, is capdour and honelty of 
heart. This is, I am ſure, the moſt rational baſis, 48 
[ this is in my power; for thereſt, I can only ſay I hall 
| 


de happy where I hare che luck to pleaſe, 1 
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tent with which I have ritten, and ſhall continue to 
happy aſſemblage of all that is good and deſirable, the 
Chriſiian religion, on a better foundation in the minds 
of the generality of men, than I at preſent ſind it. 1 
have no private end to anſwer by this: I am not qua- 
lied for accepting thoſe rewards, which the -intens - 
of this work, whatever merit there may be in the exe- 
cution of it, has appeared ta ſome; who are in power 
in the church, to deſerve: I ſpeak of this ſerions ſub. 
ject ſolely as I think of it; I feel myſelf made happy 
b it, and I would throw that happineſs in the wax 
I a thoufand other people, whom I ſee continually 
overlooking the means of it. 

I ſhould be ſorry to find myſelf diveſted of the only 

claim I can ſuppoſe I have to the public attention, 
that of being in earneſt; yet certain it is, that, no 
longer ſince than yeſterday, a Gentleman, to whom 

I have long been known, gave it me as. the ſentiment. 
of the world, that I was in the right to be an advocate 
for the eſtabliſhed religion of my country, whatever 
were my own private opinions. 

I do declare that my opinions on all ſubjects, but 
moſt ſtrictly of all on this important one, are exaaly 
what 1 ſpeak them: and perhaps it may be ſome ſlight 
honour to a cauſe that cannot want it, to add. that, 
ſuch as. they are, thoſe, opinions have not been in- 

culcated into me from infancy, or acquired their efta- 
bliſhment in my mind by habit; but are ſuch as nature, 
reaſon, and the common advan of reading and 
obſervation have furniſhed me with. What I adore 
in our religion, what I am fond of in philoſophy, 
what I know of letters, is all the mere effect of the 
natural beauties and advantages of thoſe ſeveral ſub- 
jets: I have, and ſo may every man, with applica- 
tion, informed myſelf of what I know-of them, with- 
out a maſter. It is not very many years fince I found 
myſelf a boy left to the wide world, without guide, 
guardian, or director: religion, under theſe 22 | 
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wr iefelfto -my thoughts, as 
ty the-moſt AY of all things, and it 
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deity; widiletrersTknow:nouſoof, fn er erv 

to Philofſophy. 7 „ eefs 2 . 


to adoration of the 


Phat a o 
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kim, ſhould run into many follies, will 


pre of; J am not yet arrived at that 
as the »wiſeſt of men expreſſes it, the ber Sechs of 
houſe tremble, and the rung men-bbwy themſelves; 92598 


 the:-gronders ceaſe, becauſe they are few, and thoſe that - 
| book out at the windows are darkened; -when the * | 


cord is about to be hoſed, or the golden bowl! bro 
abe pitcher to be broken at the fountain, vr the 257 


Grokon at the ci pern. I am proud of e g 


he admonitions of trat ſage, in 
an botter tim; and if that natural Kaen 
is ſo far from being a mark of want of religion, that 
At is indeed its genuine offspring, has been umluckily 
miſtaken in me for the effełt of o different a princi 
from that Which has in reality infpired it, I hop 
em unhappy in this, rather than ameahle. e 
T-know notbing that is ſo difficult, or, in 
doi impertinent, as-an author's talking of higl ba q 
Jam content to be aceuſed or eenſured on this ocea- 
Kon, rather than my future papers on ferious fu 
mould want a recommendätien they have ſo j 
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That common ſenſe grows out 15 5 dle, 


But will the moral count va,,t, 71 119472 DA} 
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INCE our ingenious times produce | is 
Pamphlets and plays ſo pretty, Ts i 


And all the 8 is witty 3- ; 207 a 


The brilliant pun, nk — rA ! 
We leave to pens more able: 1 8 

And, while the Town ebe ve iin v | 
We'll venture on duſliſab le. 


Why, faith, cherssrooen20 doubvit: a FIR 
80, leſt you miG; it in. che cale, . 6) 10 
We'll give it firſt withour it. 1 8 1 


When youths, in ſpite f found: Aviee, 
Neglect improvementis aon, 


By turns conceit and cο]ꝛͥ lee 1 10 02 
Dethrone their <onquert reaſon. - 0 


$4; Ba. 


This ill — em: 
So Cloſe too late ꝓurſues - 40 Joon, | Hake bs 
"Tis not a hair divides em. 1 £2 136 


They think their ewncwedle , 50 2244 1 : 
So loſe the lucky minute — * 

But let the Fable Tpeale the reſt; | > 151168 T 4 
'Tis time we now begin it: wer 0:15 ehem hy . 
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oY "Twas 8 had adv L 
Jo glad che glowi: 
5 And ſmiles of heav ase Lad 
On all * world nr N bon 


* X 7 * bo 47 
v3.1 $83 
The Faſt v was al the mountgin-tops | 


With ſtreamy gold adorning; | —- 
While vivid vales their filver drops 7 
In ſhort, twas one fine morning: 


A ip rightly lark, with agile 6 100 905 Ae 


eaps from the bed he late in; a « 
And rifing gay, with flutt ee wing, 1H get 
Begins his grateful 3 Þ y SE 


A hawk, that, with his — on,” i 
. A neigh'ring buſh was preſling, Sed | 


Ogles the Prize, concludes . 11 22 ee 
rb W _ the. bleſling. F Fo 34 SR 


(And ſuch it was; lermons gilde $055 p. by We. 

There needs no further note on't;; js 11 

For ſmall- birds nouriſh fowls of AN 121 
As poor-· men feed the potent) 


Paternal fondneſs fiops his flight; 1 % [eve Fa 
He holds it beſt to ſpeak rſt; 
So turns, and, Fie, child, Whase- your ha : 
Out, out, and take your breakfaſt.” 7 


Replies the hawkling, Honour d 9 
« Indeed no harm will come on tz 
Let him but mount a little higher, A 

* He's mine in half a moment.“ R N 515661 h 


Thus he. The little ſongſter pun [25 cf: + eng PILL 
His carols blithe and jocal ; „ {be 8 
Fearleſs of danger, ſings and fours, | i at 

And makes the welkin vounl, - W un 


rt © at 
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ph eyes th the brifk 5 Nn ere 5 
Repeats in vain the ſame commands, 11 1. a a 


And ſoon receives for anfyers: : 51 75 1 
1 * int of fume, I ſhbuld; I fear, - 6b 
\ all ſhort of my relations, ra ht ago nr 2 


„To ſeize upon a prey ſo near: 127 +] 
Dear, good papa, have Patience. pu 


* You know, in every worthy feat, io he 

The more the toil the betten 

« Th' advantage may be fall as * 2 
«« 'The glory” 8 always r 


Lean time the lark collects his force 
To parts more diſtant tending, 
With ſpeed increas'd, and alter d courſe, 
Still "PT ning and n 


* beg Hog: do your 3 FF $124 rant # 


„Stay but a moment to PI Sig rate th 
By heavens you loſe the 1 a x 

The younſter eyes the diſtant pry, e 
And ſcarce from tears 1 i r SN 

In one ſhort moment falls away .: ou 0 4111+ _ 


From vaurting-to complaining. Sri ls 


„ Wretch that I am! but "tis too late: Ack! ui Oe - 
* 2 it now were nonſenſe; ; 


« Who'd think he'd tow'rat ſuch'a rate Y 
* too far off 3 in conſcience tet . 5571. 
"=p The next—© What next, the fire 155 4. ots 


Thou offsprin moſt unto ward! ROS 
„Now ſunk with fear, now blown with pride, 


£3 * _ ——— coward! - 17; 
EF | n 


1 15 Tbe In er vol. 


6  Unvworthy-of Sedealbeeg . 
Perverſe !] can — Aras et. 


This inſtant what is now 2oo:hard, 50 r 

% Was thought forſooth too eaſy. i 8351 300 Free & N + * 

No more r 0 eg of * Nor 

© But hear me utter this doom: AT as” F Dex 

« Long faſting ſhall 2 ſcoury ot a7» Ane 

1 And — ee wiſdom,” T. — 
8 1 

Sin 

Sha 
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1 HAD the — — 00/07 — ing 

morning among the papers ets Tent in 2 

the night before by my printer, a poem, entitled, „, me! 

Epiſtle to the Right Hon. the Barl y, ont Edt ous 


tion of Pliny, dey h ones. What think of the ſub- tar: 


ject of this piece, world has been f in- | 
formed already; if aticonld ben £0: an 
thing on that head, I hould ſay, chat having, 4 = 
the time of my giving thoſe obſervations on thework, — 
read it more carefully, I am, if poſlible, more con- f 
— in the 12 Nee e whichT cen eatertinel | 205 
Ot it 4 

The author of che poem, chich has eee Th 
ſecond mention of it, Thardly:know:more than by re- 
port: that he has wanted the advantages of a liberal * 
education, is a eircumſtance he is not at all averſe to pie 


owning; but tis what the reader would not eaſily have 
diſcovered without the aſſiſtance of that — 
His manner of expreſſing this, and his - making it 2 
. + . 2 * | R | natural 
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is patron cf He merits)" 7 Sh - { 


"5 ban 

| —— ee ee 4 bun 
10 ned er on Latian lays ſhall feaſt cheſveyesy 4 
Never ſhall Plato's golden mines © 0% 707 
Nor turn immortal ally treaſares wer: 4 32910 


Vet even from thence e dee 


ous; the concourſe: of vowels, and the hiatuſes na- 


ag orm of fate, of Dauenant, or the Hhelpliſi, hopeleſs, 


tion to the ſpeaking, av ho e of 


Deprived their did beams, I mourn in night, | 1 
And from reflection only feel their light; 1 


Since Homer's muſe in Britiſh Homer ſin gs; 


Since Plinyꝰs patriot ſoul r e 
Shap'd and adorn'd by 3 — nme 47 


The marks of genius, che true aqubgenainse fire of 
poetry, are eaſily traced in theſe lines; and, I am apt 
to believe, they will not leſs pleaſe a candid and un- : 
biaſſed judge, from the want of that laboured finiſh- a 
ing, which a more methodically- induſtrious writer 
would have given them, than if their ſpirit had been 
weakened, as is always the caſe, by thoſe u re ö 
ings. 

The verſification throughout the whole poem ow R 
merit; the lines are; in general, ſmooth and harmoni- 5 


turally arifing from that incident;-are as py avoid- 
ed as in almoſt any piece I have feen, ſcarce any 
author has kept more clear of that diſagreeable liter. 
tion, which many. of our poets have fallen into/ 
through inadvertence, and ſome have by a falſe taſte 
affected. We meet * nothing here like the eer- 


homely favain, of Dryden; the former of which is as 2 
evidently an inaccuraey, as the latter an affectation. 9 
The whole carries the fame ſpirit, and that in — | 
proportion in its ſeveral parts, and; to ſpeak properly 
of it, ſeems rather wanne unitten tion a labored: 
piece. 

: tags: 
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IJ am to confeſs there are ſome redundances in the 
file; and that, in two or three places, if the ſenſe/ 
had terminated with the lines, the paſſages would have 
had a more pleaſing effect. I mention theſe as hints 
to an author, who, I am convinced, will thank me 
for them, and employ them; and would no more ſu * 

preſs an admonition that might be of uſe, than I wo 
beſtow an encomium that I did not think was merited. 

The thought, as N as the pt ropes is bed 
in the following lines. 


| Eonceit and judgment _ ſach diff rent. een ©: 
What the weak head wou'd hide, 'the heart — 
Tho' truth, unchanging like the pole is ſern. RA 
Such miſts and vapours often riſe between 
Such rocks and ſhelves in fancy'd forms wont coſe 
When pride looks out, and paſſion's arm wou'd ies | 
. Affrighted candour quits the helm with pain, 35 e 
And judgment points, and virtue tolls 1 in vai. 


What follows on the ſubjef. of delt love is at © once ejuk 
and ee e Mi 


= { Self. love i in man ly bend 8 arte e | . 
1 Springs in his foul, and with his reaſon grows: 140 
= _ Awakes each movementof th' exerted will, 

3 His guide thro' dangers, and his guard from ill; wa : | 
Ef - Yet, taught by cuſtom's hand, it oft contends * - 
328 Wich reaſon 5 oy and deleats her ends. i 


C | The reader whos is ; acquainted with che 3 
F unlucky fate of this author, in regard to his timgedy - 
BY bol the Earl of Eſſex, which was received at one of the 

' . _- houſes, and had even a day fixed for the performance 

1 of it, and on the ſucceſs of which he might have built Int, 
| | very rational hopes of conſiderable advantage, cannot On 
but ſenſibly feel the modeſt and reſigned manner in pf 
which he alludes to that unhappy diſappointment.in 


the following paſſage: 


- 
, an 228 
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Thou 3 to crab er Wa! i T Seit 
O grant my wiſhes, — 6 denies. 0 08 
In ſpite of fortune, thou canſt comlort hring, five 
And waft me cordials on thy-kindly wing. 5 1 
Celeſtial maid!. in whom my ſoul delights, 1 

Who ſooth'ſ: my; anxious „. een my nights. 


His ſentiments, of retirement are. full of lde. and 
are very beautifully expreſſed: ut h 


The heav n-touch'dheart, the 01 he refin'd andclear, 
To ſacred ſolitude, to to goodneſs dear 

At wiſdom's beck, has ever ſought — Sade, 

Where unreproach'd delight with ſcience play'd 

Where truth extends her diſentangled clue, 

And all her richeſt treaſures ſpreads to vie; ö 
Where judgment holds, with ſteady hand, the ſeales, 
In undiſturb'd repoſe from paſſion's pales : 
And where, wou'd heav'n Ar my wiſh, let me 

On ſacred wiſdom wait, 2 Boyle: d er 


Theſe ſpecimens will convince the candid 8 
that there is merit enough in the piece to ſupport more 
than I have ſaid in its, favour; aud, when he bas gone 
through the whole poem, he will ſay, W 4* a 
author but a very place pubs, pe wel 
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nour and advan of human nature above 
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that of all other viſible [i ng creatures,: have allow- 
| ö 95 : 
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Inter * eee timores inter & ir iras, 1. ö 
Omnem rage diem tibi diluxifſe mee Hos 225 


HE warmel advorates 2 the Gandeiardiys: he | 
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Tf The Fosns ex o. 
ed, that, if che preſent period of our e were the 


Whole df i it, if we were to ceaſe to be, When we 2 | 


to carry theſe. bodies about upon the earth; our lot 
would be leſs deſirable chan that of the meaneſt of the 
brute creation. 10 18 very 
cluſion from this, that we are not to periſi ol the diſe 
ſolution of this- frame; and! it is-av> evident, from a 
conſideration of his nature and attributes, Who has 
given us theſe advantages, and placed*us in this ſitu. 
ation, that our ſucceeding ſtate of exiſtence, .unlely 


our ——_—_— uſe of this prevent it, will be infinitely 
the ; 


Unaffiſted renſon We 
Judiced inquirer to the diſeovery of this; and'our" re. 
ligion, in every thing conſonant with reaſon; piv 
us its aſſuranees of it! On chis view of che caſe; bow 
irrational are the fears of dying; and: yet how uni- 
verſal are they! While our lives are of any uſei to the 
world, we are in the righe to eſteem the holding them 
an advantage; but in regard to ourſelves onſy, af. 
ſuredly, if we are conſeioùs of not having deviated 
too groſsly from the intent of our creation, 2 is * 
intereſt to lay them down. 
Lam afraid the general terrors at the 3 ; off 
death have their origin from an —— 
is to happen after it; mor We 22 tẽto corfider, that 
even this alone beſpe nowledgment of a 
conviction that . is to happen after it; and 
the means of rendering that ſomething advantageous 


> Ka lead e air and unpre- 


and defirable to us, appear ſo eaſy, that one wWoud 


wonder the conviction, and the neceſſary condutt 

dictated by it, ſhould not be inſeparable companions. 
The diſtaſtefulneſs of this ſubje& prevents our em- 

ploying our thoughts on it, — we are ſenſible it 


would be to our intereſt to do ſo; but we know; that 


cuſtom renders the moſt diſagroeable things familiar, 


and that what would appear ſhocking to us in ſuch a 
turn of thoughtito-day, would, a fow days after, on 
continuing to employ» our imaginations on it, bs 


diſogreable, and in che end A lite _ 
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lution would get the better of all our natural back- 
wardneſs in this; and common prudence ought to 
urge us to put that reſolution in practice. There is 
not a man in the world who would wiſh to be taken 
of wholly without notice, and tis the fate of very 
few to be ſo; for the others, thoughts of this kind 
will crowd upon them as che period approaches; and 
when it is before them, and threatens inſtant acceſs, 
theſe thoughts will be a thouſand times more terrible 
than when they regard the ſubject at a diſtance, and 
are the voluntary act of our reaſoon 
To think of death in ſickneſ and never to have 
paid any regard to ſuch a conſideration before, is 
alarming and terrible in the higheſt degree; to medi- 
tate on it in health, as a thing that muſt, at one time 
or other, but we know not when, approach us, is at 
firſt rather diſagreeable than ſhocking, it will ſoon be- 
come eaſy and familiar, and, after this, it will com- 
mence pfjj̃§ e Y ↄ . ̃] 70. 
One of the greateſt buſi 


- 


fles of our life is to pre- 


pare for the period of it. The firſt ſtep toward pre- 
paring for any thing muſt be the CY on it; it is 
e 


> 


certain, that every man will find himſelf naturally 
ſhy of ſuch conſiderations ; he will perceive himſelf 
naturally ſtarting from them: but, as the man of per- 
ſonal coutige/ Goth not avoid the object that alarms 
him, but approaches it, and always finds that as he 
does ſo it loſes its terror; the man of reſolution ſhould 
habituate and familiarize himſelf to that which, whe- 
ther he will or not, he muſt at ſome time approach to, 
and in regard to which there needs no more than to 
be acquainted with its true nature, to meet it as a 
friend inſtead of an enemy. IE OE 
One of the greateſt men of antiquity, we are told, 
erected his ſepulehre in his garden, at the end of his 
favourite wall of retirement: and a countrymian of 
our own, many years before his death, ſet up a tomb 
for himſelf in the church he frequented, and in full 
view of the place Where. he always ſate at his devo- 
tions. On this his very name and character were 
Vor. J. 8 engraved 
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„ - legerer, Nags 
3 erngraved at large, and a blank only leftifor-the 
I 


1 on which it ſhould. be hereafter ſeen he died. foul 
it known him arraigned and cenſured for this 3 and have 
heard the action itſelf attributed to very wrong mo- 


tives; but I knew the man, and could always diſco- 
ver in him, through a ſtrange inattention: to moſt 
things, a ſerious regard to a ſucceeding ſtate ; and 
have often complimented him on having dared, in 
this inſtance, to declare with Job, I have ſaid to cor- 
ruption, thou art my father; and to the <vorm, thou 
art my) mother and my fifter. To diſarm the moſt ter- 
rible of our adverſaries of his Whole power to threaten 
us, is ſurely a deſirable attainment; and as ſurely 
every man who will, by. remembering this period 
through the whole courſe of his life, and, conſequent- 
ly, by faſhioning that life to the views beyond it, 
learn to look upon it as it truly is, not as à ſtate of 
any kind in itſelf, but as a mere paſſage from one o 
another, will be able to ſmile, while heaſks this dread- 
of his power to menace? _ + {+4} 344 
Ihe moſt rational of our. delights, thoſe which we 
Have honour in acknowledging as ſuch, are all the 
enjoyments of the ſoul ;. pleaſures which it would be 
able to exert independently of the body, and-uncon- 
_ - nefted with it: the pains and diſtreſſes to which we 
are ſubject, are, on the other hand, principally thoſe . 
of the body, and ſuch as it might ſuffer without an 
immortal foul ; ſuch as brutes do ſuffer without one: 
1 bugbear, death, threatens the body only; where, 
34 therefore, is the rational terror that ſhould attend a 
[ _ diſſolution, by which the moſt diſagreeable, nay, all 
| dhe diſagreeable things we have been uſed to com- 
1 : . plain X as neceſſary and unavoidable in our preſent 
1 Rate, are to ceaſe, without one threat againſſ the leaſt 
real pleaſure? ee ee 
1: Every man, whether he will or not, diſtinguihes 
1 | between ſoul and body in his on nature; and eve 
I man prefers the ſoul as more honourable, 2 
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ing and praiſing paternal tende 
form you, that however well the {wg rs in general, 
may have received your papers of 


eſſential bus. . n 
the expence of its future unxaſineſs: the ſame — 


tenderneſs and partiality that makes us thus favour 
even the weakneſles and irregular inſtigations of this 


ſecondary part of our frame, will unavoidably intereſt 
us in its preſervation, and it is a duty to be ſo inte- 
reſted ; but when we carry ourindulgence to it ſo far, 
as voluntarily de to ſacrifice the advantages of its ſupe- 
rior to its falſe appetites, we lay the grounds for 
making that canſfideration, which ought — be of all | 
others the moſt Ae my mo difireſoful.. 
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To the Is rer 
STK. | 


YI how given us many „ adwaritions to Glial 


duty, and beſtowed many juſt encomiums on 

ſuch as have been examples of it: I thank you for 

them: the world thanks you too. You have not been 
wanting, on the other hand, in 2 reeommend- 

ut Lam to in- 


kind, the indi- 
viduals have not ſufficien 2 proſited by them. I 
write to you under a very feeling conviction of the 


\ 


truth of this aſſertion ; and deſire you will, in your 


accuſtomed - generous, diſintereſted, and | virtuous 
manner, hang up a father in terrorem, and tell me, 
when you have heard his ſtory, whether any criminal 
can more deſerve it. 

I had once, Mr. Is TEC To] a friend: A vou 
have had one too, you a i the due force of the wee | 
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it not, L muſt explain myſelf'to you, by adding, that 


I do not mean by that name what its general proſti- 


tuted ſenſe expreſſes, a common acquaintance} but a 
man whom loved becauſe he deſerved it, and whoſe 
fond partiality made him ſuppoſe he ſaw as much 


reaſon for the eſteeming me 


He was the only ſon of a Country Gentleman, 
who, though he found all the neighbourhood fond of 


him, and heard every body full of his praiſe, as a 
outh of uncommon underſtanding, of diſtinguiſhed 
m and a valuable heart, yet never admitted 


him to the rank of a companiqn, never honoured 


him with. a moment's converſation, but iſſued his 
commands to him, which were generally unreaſon- 
able enough, with the ſame.brow of ſullen ſeverity, 


the ſame harſh tone of voice in which he ſnarled at a 


dog that. offended him. ; | 


he youth's obedience was perfect, but it was not 


always that he could underſtand. the orders he re- 
ceived: if he miſtook them, a blow was the return; 


if he underſtood as perfectly as he obeyed them, he 


was to ſuppoſe the old Gentleman was ſatisfied by 


. & 


mark of approbation. _ 


his ſilence ; for he never was honoured with a higher 


This behaviour to a man of three-and twenty, and 
the heir to a very conſiderable fortune, was What ou 


my worthy friend could have born: but he endured 


it without reply or murmuring. Every body who 


viſited in the family ſaw it; and if they loved him 
ſor ſupporting it, they adored him for not complain- 
ing of it. A neighbouring man of fortune, With 


whom he dined one day, took him into the garden 


in the afternoon, and ſpoke his ſentiments on the 
ſubject: So good a ſon, continued he, I am con- 
_ « vinced, muſt make an excellent huſband : my 
“daughter, if you approve her, is at your ſervice, 
„ and I ſhall think myſelf honoured as well as happy 


46 in the alliance.” ; 


The youth expreſſed his gratitude and compliance | 


in very endearing terms: the father would have 1 


- 


* 4 
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ried him immediately to the Lady; but he prudently 


declined entering into any advances toward a treaty 
in which he cculd not engage without the compli- 
| ance of his father, “ I am moſt ſenſible, Sir, ſaid 


« he, of the honour and advantage of this match, 
« but ſhall J, in return for ſuch generobty, involve 


« your daughter. in difficulties of Which, perhaps, it 


« may never be in my power to get the better.” 

The parent could not but applaud him very high - 
ly : he took his leave without ſeeing the Lady after 
this converſation :, he. propoſed the alliance to his 
father; but though it was an advantageous one in 


point of fortune, and what the old Gentleman mut 


have liked extremely, if he had thought of it him- 
ſelf, all the reply the ſon received was the being 
knocked down at his feet, for daring to think of mar- 
rying before he {poke Df nope fi tar 
All poflible endeavours were uſed on the part of 
the Lady's relations to bring on the match; but in 


| vain, The father, though he owned the fortune 
greater than he could expect, and the Lady's cha- 


racter unexceptionable, would never liſten to any 


without his advice. 7 


overtures, becauſe the ſon had dared. to think of it 


The period of my worthy, | generous, virtuous 1 


friend's ſlavery, was continued two years after this, 
with additional rigour: he had, ſoon after the abſo- 
lute refuſal of the firſt offer, met with a Lady of 
great merit, and of conſiderable expectations, in the 
hands of a father of much more humanity than his 
own: he loved her; 


by o » p ** 


him; but he never dared to open his lips on the ſub- 
ject, either to his own father or to hers. 
Four months ſince he married her, and immedi- 


ately afterwards brought her to town. He applied 


to her father for his pardon ; and intreated ſome. 


y > - > ” © 
e 


ſmall portion of her future fortune might be ſettled 


* * 4 > 


on her : the anſwer, was, That ſhe ſhould not have. 
married without his conſent ; but that as the families, 


, , 


he raiſed a mutual paſſion. in 
her breaſt ; he obtained her promiſe of -marrying 


* 


at * 


1560 The leres N 37. 
were acquainted, and his expectations were equal to 


what his daughter might expect, 


the diſobedience; and, as it was over and irrecover- 2 | 
able, would ſettle on her in D to N N 4 


his father would do for him. 


The huſband, with great joy, wrote: pow 10 his 5 
own father. He received for anſwer, That he had | 


diſinherited him, and would never look on him again. 


A thouſand intreaties could make no change in his 
reſolution; and the father of the Lady, 8 


himſelf ſufficiently excuſed to the world by the offer 
he had made, refuſed to do any thing | for them under 
any other conditions. 

The event has been dreadful: yet 1 tester know: 
how to blame my unhappy friend, even for the 
greateſt" of all crimes, He viſited his father a few 


weeks ſince : what paſſed between them, that guilty 
wretch can only tell. The youth was found in the 
morning dead in his bed, with a piſtol by his pillow ; 5 


and his diſtracted widow is following him. 
I have no motive for writing this, but that it is 


true: ſay you what you think onght co be ſaid of 


ſuch conduet, and ſuch conſequences of it. N 
: P am, Str, „ 
Your very humble ſervant, 


Tux INSPECTOR; N. 7 


Inimi 3 non ita ut nata of firunt. 


T is et in which the generality ofthe 
world ſo much deceive themſelves as in the opi- 
nion they maintain of their own decifions, as _ in 


regard to the more trivial, as the * 0 


, 


Fraurus. | 
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tious after publie praiſe, or in terrors about the cenſure- 
of the world, were in the ſecret as to the origin of 
thoſe marks of approbation or diſtaſte; if they knew 
on how very few people what is called the public 


is voice does in reality depend, they would find'their 
ad ſeveral ends vaſtly eaſter of attainment than they ap- 
in. pear to be. They would perhaps diſcover that there 
his is a kind of mechanical way of ſecuring the ſenſe of 
ng the world in a man's favour in almoſt all kind of con - 
fern erns; and that of the number of people whom we 
ler i bee honoured with this airy triumph in its urmoſt ex- 
. travagance, moſt have owed the firit tributes of it not 
r ſo much to their intrinſie merit, as to theſe artificial 
. means. „ „ 55 
ew It is true that there are, in the number of actions, 
ity as well as in that of writings, ſome that are ſo ſtriking ; _ 
e ſo eminently great, or ſo conſpicuouſly contemptible, 
ry that every body ſees for himſelf in regard to them, 
+7; every body thinks alike about them, and there is no 
+ = more poſſibility than occaſion to attempt biafling the 
of. world on their part. Things of this kind of eminence. 
; 0 are, however, but few in proportion to the infinity 


of thoſe which are thrown out to the arbitriumpopularit 
85 auræ as tothe reſt, that is as to very nearly all, it is 
* at any time poſlible, on very eaſy terms, to turn the 

5 full tide of opinion either for or againſt tnem. 

The people who really think, and determine. for: 
themſelves, are extremely few, it is not ſo much as 
one man in five hundred that nature has qualified for 
the doing it properly, and of this five hundredth ſhare - 
of the world, fo general an attendant is modeſty on 
real merit, that there is not one in twenty that believes 
he is ſo; or that will not, at. any time, take up! 
the opinion of another in preference to his own; or 
who will not even repeat and propagate it, though. 
even contradictory to his own real ſentiments. _ 

The people of true merit and qualifications, to · 
whom nature has been ſo abundantly liberal as to-give: 
them alſo a boldneſs to 8 and a courage 
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to pronounce their opinions becauſe they are ſo, are 


very ſeldom ſenſible of the vaſt importance they are 
of to the public, or of the ue with which they are 

they were more conſcious 
of their importance, that they might be leſs, liable to 
the attacks of deſigning people, Who are better ac 
quainted with it; and conſequently might be more 
upon their. 


veſted: it were to be wiſhe 


”» 


people into errors, 


Theſe are, in reality, the only e in this talk- 
ing world, the reſt are echoes, or echoes: of echoes, to 


the third, fourth, and ſo on to the fiftieth degree of 
relation. Though every man, out of modeſty, out 


of inability, or out of idleneſs, is ready to take up the 
opinion of another, inſtead of forming one of his on, 


et ſcarce any one extends his humility ſo far as to ac- 


* 


tends to lay down the very reaſons that induced him 
to form ſuch a determination: every man therefore 
appearing an original, though all but the firſt half 


dozen, perhaps, are copies; we meet, with a deter- 


mination as that of ten thouſand different people, 


when, in reality, it is but the private opinion of three 


or four, and that, perhaps, taken up too much at 


random: this we ſuppoſe confirmed by the concurrent 


reaſonings of multitudes, though it is, in realy; 


perhaps but the careleſs aſſertion of a few, and thoſe, 
perſons who never enquired with any degree of preci - 
lion into the circumſtances on which it ought to have 


been founded. © 


As in the places famous for numerous and repeated 
echoes, all after the two or three firſt are inarticulate, 
and rather a confuſed murmur, than a repetition of 


the original ſound; juſt ſo it is in the affair of popular 


opinion: the three or four- firſt retailers deliver it as 


they received it from the primary ſource; but, after 


this, the echoes. of echoes repeat it ſo confuſet and 


indiſtinct, that it is often difficult to find out what 


was the original ſentence, ' Upon the credit of -_ 


hundri 


- 


guard againſt leading a hundred thouſand 


:nowledge this to be the caſe: what every man takes. 
up as another's, he retails again as his own, and pre. 
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hundred thouſandth retailers of other people's opinions 
it is that we. uſually, build our deciſions: where there- 
fore can be the wonder that we in general ſo infinitely 
deceive a . live cd rob . 
Additionally to the natural indifference of the far 
greater part of the ſubjects of our obſervation in re- 
gard to praiſe or cenſure, there is ſcarce any one of 
them that is not capable of being, repreſented in two 
lights. A man of addreſs, when he throws out a.ſub- 
ject of contemplation to the world, will firſt find 
means of inſuring the favourable conſtruction of one 
or two of the originat ſources of opinion already men- 
tioned; and, from theſe, the beſt-natured repreſenta- 
tion in the world ſhall ſpread through ten thouſand 
mouths in a day or two, every one of whom ſhall add 
ſomething to the applauſe as he delivers it; and every 
one ſuppoſing himſelf bound in honour to maintain 
what he has once advanced, becomes a champion in a 
cauſe, which he who is immediately concerned in it 
laughs at him for defending. _ „ 
Where an artifice of „ a ſub- 
ject that is in itſelf totally indifferent, and of no im- 
portance to any body, the conſequence is not worth 
regarding; but when the voice of the people is thus 
univerſally drawn in to ſupport a falſity, or to cenſure 
a good or an important action, ſociety is injured by 
it: the ſufferer, in this caſe, however unjuft he knows 
the ſentence that is paſſed on him; however ear 
informed he is of the very ſources of it ; will find re- 
ſiſtance impotent and ridiculous: he had better do 
that at firſt, which he muſt inevitably do in the end, 
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1 ſubmit to the determination, though he cannot ac- 
ate, quieſce in it; and content himſelf with that applauſe 
* which his own heart tells him he deſerves; While he 
ler ſmothers the inſolent fmile that ſuch a conviction muſt 
t a8 attempt to throw into bis face, when he looks upon 
for thoſe who have given the ſentence againſt him 
9%] A conſciouſneſs of this kind, while prudence and - 
phat modeſty prevail ſufficiently to ſuppreſs the effects of it. 
heſe will to the man who dares be independant, more than 
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margin terapt | him to allow fo much regard. 
| Who meets his own, not needs — ie, | 
5 | - 
is a glorious ſentiment of Miteon's, and contains a 
| e that CHA venture to 7 15 e 5 ; 
experi the uncertainty of general applauſe on 
his worthieſt actions, has felt in a manner which he t 
will never be you to expreſs. y 
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Di immartales bomini homo quid preflat. te 
| Travers. | th 
W 
HouGn ris the modeſty to ſup preſs the el 
15 letters of compliment which N have Meu as fa 
Author of this paper: my readers, I hope, will for- *th 
give me that I for once employ a ſingle ſentenee in it, th 
to thank the authors of them. I ſhall add farther to oc 
theſe my unknown friends, what I always ſay to my w. 
* acquaintance on che ſame occaſion; Which is, ve 
though all this is ſo far right, that it anſwers the 
eſſential purpoſe of kee geping vp an author's ſpirit be. pe 
yond any ether method, yet-there is another more uſl 
friendly office, to which the ſame attention and dif- qu 
cernment on their part will as eafily lead, and which ca 
I ſhall be always more pleaſed with, that i is, the thi 
ing out my faults. The man whoſe ſole ambition is ot] 
after fame, will be always in res when he te- vil 
ceives praiſe from the judicious ; but he who wiſhes, WI 
at the ＋ time, to improve himſelf, and to be uſe- on 
ful to 2 = be more pleaſed with 3 | 4 
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1 am\ſenfible that. nothing is ſo eafy as: to. give. 
praiſe, nothing ſo difficult as to adminiſter reproof 3. 
but the intended purpoſe in regard to him who be- 
ſtows them, is never anſwered'by the firſt, while it is 
aſſuredly procured by the other, though it made no 
art of the original conſideration. We hate and de- 
Foiſe the man who loads us with applauſe which we: 
do not deſerve, even while we accept it; and, on. 
the other hand, we have the aſſurance of one of the: 
wiſeſt of men, that he 4vho reproveth a man ſpall n 
1 1 favour with bim in the end, than. be who flatter—- 
eth him. | % . 
Admonition, on occafion. of errors, is the-greateſt: 

act of amity one man can exert toward. another: yet 
though the world never abounded more with what are 
called friends than at preſent, this honeft, this wor- 
thieſt office, was, perhaps, never in: ſuch: utter con- 
tempt or diſregard. A man's intimates. are always: 
the firſt to ſee Ris foibles, but they are the laſt in the 
world that will put him in mind of them : they would: 
eſteem it a breach of good-manners to tell him of his 
faults or: foibles to his face,. though they do not fee: 
that it is a breach. of friendſhip to be "with 
them in his abſence; or even to make themſelves the 
occaſion of ſubjecting him to. the. ridicule of others, 
who would, for want of abilities or opportunities, ne- 
ver otherwiſe have found them out. | : 
There is, indeed, but one circumſtance under which: 
people, who have:iealled themfelves by. this name, 
uſually break through the rule; that is, in cafe of a 
quarrel. But how diſingenuous mult it appear to a 
candid obſerver, to. hear every miſcarriage, every ill. 
thing that two ſuch people haye known of one an-- 
other, thrown out with virulent rage, to diſgrace and. 
vilify the perſon; under the warmth of an animofiry,, 
while not the leaſt hint had ever been given of: any; 
one of them under the ſanctity of frivndihip. I. 
Reproof from friends, actuated only. by that: ami-- 
able principle, and delivered with candour,. would: 
ſeldom. fail. of its. _— C8 * | 
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cial duties that is eaſier in the execution, none the 


obligations to which are more ſacred or indiſpenſible, 
nor any that is calculated ſo eminently. for the benefit 


as well of the community as of the individuals. Little 


faults may be reproved with temper, and all faults are 


little ones at firſt: no man becomes abandoned all at 


once. Friends are the people who have opportunities 


of ſeeing theſe firſt approaches to ill, and, they are 
thoſe from whom private admonition will be beſt re. 
ceived, and will make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion. How 


_ juſt a pride would a man take in having prevented, 
in ther infancy, uls, that, when grown up, would 


have been irremediable ! How noble a triumph muſt 


it be, in his own thoughts, to reflect, that he has 
made a perſon a friend, and an honour to; ſociety, 


who would otherwiſe have been an enemy and a re- 


proach to it 


* 


The whole world will declare, that it is not recon- i 
_ cileable with a profeſſion of friendſhip, to ſee a man 


throwing away his fortune, and not admoniſh him of 


It : but the very people who would not be witneſſes 
to this without exclaiming againſt it, will ſee him 
throw away his virtue, his reputation, his eternal 
welfare, without one thought that it is their duty to 


put him in mind he is in the wrong. Cuſtom has ren- 


dered this negle& familiar; but it is againſt all rea- 


ſon to be ſwayed by that cuſtom : our friends, indeed, 


have a right to this aſſiſtance from us; and by that 


generous principle that makes every man our brother, 
that thinks nothing of the humap ſpecies unallied to it, 


- 


every one has the ſame Jawful claim to it. 


That excellent ſeries of precepts delivered in ſome 
of the firſt books of the Old Teſtament, tells us, that 
if we ſee the ox or the aſs of a ſtranger, nay, of one 
that hates us, going out of its way, or ſinking under 


its burden, we are to bring it back, or to relieve it. 


There is not a humane breaſt but glows with a gene- 
Tous warmth on the reading a [leſſon of ſo noble cha- 
Tity ; what infatuation is it then, that the heart, which 


receives with applauſe this command of doing good 75 
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the brute ſervant of an enz, ſhould heſitate at per- 
forming it for the perſon of his friend! 


It is not only in regard to our friends, indeed, that 


we are to look upon admonition as a duty; it is not 


e's ſo to ourſelves., Though human Juſtice can only 
puniſh the * Who commits the offence; con- 
ſcience, and he who is to confirm that ſthtence here. 
after, which conſcience never fails to paſs upon our 


faults When they are committed, will condemn the 
man who looked on and ſaw what he might have pre- 
vented, as an acceſſary to the crime... - _ © 

I do not know a greater ſcandal to ſociety, than 
the making ourſelves merry with the follies or the 
crimes of others, who are not preſent : if we would 
prefer the being honeſt to the appearing las and 
give our cenſures a ſofter turn, while, we directed 
them to the only ears that could be profited by them, 
we ſhould cut off the, very fource of ſo infamous a 

I am aware that the general excuſe from fo eſſen: | 
tial a duty to ourſelves, ſo good an office to our. 
friends, to the whole human Tpecies, and to ſociety 


itſelf, as compoſed of them, will be, that it is doing 


a diſagreeable ſervice; and that it hurts a man of a 
tender or hut of a polite diſpoſition, to ſay any thin 
to a man he efteems that may give him aricafineſs 


For my own part, this is an uneaſineſs I ſhall always 


thank the man who gives me, and efteem him as one 
who mitigates a penalty I have incurred, and ſets his 
private cenſure in the place of that of the world. 1 
ſhall always laugh at the falſe delicacy that would 


ſuppreſs ſo important an act of friendſhip ; and look 


upon him who calls himſelf my friend,- and ſees me 
2 into errors, but declines telling me ſo, for 


fear of giving me pain, as I would do on the man 


who ſaw me poiſoned, and would not help me to a re- 
medy, for fear of informing me I was in danger. 
The man who ſees virtue and friendſhip in their 
true light, will know, that the latter cannot ſubſiſt, 
when the former is broken in upon: if not for his 
F : „ 1 
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friend's ſake, yet merely for his own, if he were | 
happy in the acquaintance, he would, he 
wanted a better motive, admoniſh him againſt ings, 
| which would make it neceſſary to give him up ; if 
his private remonſtrances failed, he would. appeal to. 
their acquaintances, as the judges between them; 
of. bs. Ca 3p A 
cauſe nt, he w is. acquaint- 
ance, => he no Jouger found him the man with whim. 
nt ee YC ES and humanity 
Such is the co reaſon require 
of us, and ſach are the precepts of that by on 
nitor, who has adapted all his inſtructions to our 
natural condition, and wha, in the caſe of a treſpaſs. 
in a brother, adviſes us firſt to tell him his fault be- 
tween ourſelves and him alone; if he refyſe to hear, 
to make one or two others the witneſſes between. 
wy if this fail, to refer the cauſe to more numerous 
II judges q and if he refuſe to hear thoſe, 
thereafter | 3 un e 
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5 arva leana Lupus fene, * 25 capillam: 
Va 10 


HAT infutieble ak which 1 have log 
eſteemed the ſource of one of the princi 
and moſt rational. pleaſures of my life, led me the 
other mornin , while an agreeable. party that I had. 
attended at y bowling - green were galloping 
over the wing wt ts to the prightly tabor, to the 
edge of a little pond before the door, to ſes hat 
quieter objects the unruffled face of nature, the burat 


—— or the ſtill pool afforded, . that might court the 
| contemplation 


1 


2 pany uy bps 
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contemplation of a mind devoted to the adoration of 
its Creator, and eager to find occaſions of 1 
the 3 the ſeemingly moſt inconſiderable of his 
wol nes nt ok Nr amr 100 


The ſurface of the water, in this ſcanty reſervoir, 


was obſcured by a thin green cruſt which the ſlighteſt © 


motion diſſipated, and which e to be com- 


poſed of the mere unconnected particles of a. fi 
owder, A common obſerver would have called thi 
uſt, filth, or the omg 20 ho 2 1 — how- 
ever, another opinion of it : I promiſed myſelf great 
ſatis faction in the diſcovery of what compoſed it bar 
the preſent moment was no time for that inveſtigation. 
The agreeableneſs of the Mack, the univerſal chear- 
fulneſs of the company that had crowded together 
there, and r the happy galety of my own 
party, of whom Euphroſyne herſelf was one, called 
me irreſiſtibly back to the room; and all the reſpect 
I could pay to my intended object of obſervation 


was, the loading a ſervant with a quantity of the wa- 
ter to be examined at hom. e 


How greatly entertained would every one who does 


me the honour to. caſt his eye over the deſcription, 


have been, could he have ſeen with me to-day, that 


every particle of that which, to the naked eye, ap- 
peared lifeleſs duſt, was, in reality, a living anima', 
formed with as complex an organization, as many. ' 
parts as himſelf, all which ſerved to as many purpoſes, 

and were ſure to continue to the period of the crea» 
ture's exiſtence, in the ſame uninterrupted courſe of 


action. 125 


Beſide theſe animals, however, which the unaſſiſted 
eye could diſtinguiſh to be exiſtences, * wholly 
incapable of covering their forms and qualities, 
every the minuteſt drop of the water ſwarmed with. 
life, and was peopled with animalcules of another 
kind, in ſo abundant a degree that it muſt have been 
impoſſible for any of the humble inhabitants. of the 


| heath to have quenched their thirſt at the place, at a 


leſs expence than that of the deſtruction of a greater 
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number of animals than there are men at this time 5 
upon the whole face of the ear tn l 
A A drop of the clearer part of this water, ſo ſmall : 
as to be itſelf ſcarce viſible, when applied before the 
microſcope, entertained me with more than a thou- 
' ſand little creatures, all full of life and gaiety'as the 
company from whom I had parted to obtain it; and | 
all as inſenſible of the open jaws of two or three de- 0 
vourers of a larger kind, who lived among them, and ny 
were continually preying upon them, as thoſe lords 4 
of - the creation were of that univerſal grave of natu- 1 
ral death into which one or other of them are to be ka 
daily dropping, though human plelcienes can never 
ſay whom it will firſt call upon. S 
The greater number of the inhabitants of this little - 
portion of the water, Which was extended to a ſea by i 
the power of the glaſſes, were mere little globules, bs 
and though full of life and jollity, ſeemed only a kind th 
of inflated bladders, compoſed of nothing more than Foo 
a thin membrane, containing, amidſt a quantity of of 
- Auid like the circumambient water, a few organs of 
life and ſenſation : among theſe there rolled about 1 
the more unwieldy forms of two or three larger crea- ke 
tures, which were of a different ſhape, and ſeemed 3 
create only to devour them: they advanced conti- | os 
nually among the thickeſt of them, and ſwallowed. 3 
r een e EGGS a 
I had ſelected one of theſe larger animalcules for 5 
my obſervation, and was admiring the ſtructure of its Gn. 
mouth, formed to take in the living bladders, as they 2 
appeared to be, and to burſt them as they went down, defi 
throwing out the common fluid, and ſwallowing on- hd 
ly their juices ; when the drops of water beginning to ; ah 
dry up, and threatening the creature with inſtant dif- the 
ſolution, I repleniſhed it with an addition of the fame - Php 
minute kind from the common ſtock. I had obſerved 3 
the little animal, as the agonies of death We bus 
ed, extending the extremity of its tail in breadth, py: 
and ſometimes thruſting out a number of threads and 
all round it. I had then been ſollicitous fo it hs 
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to have been formed 
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the uſe of ſuch an apparatus, and I was ſoon, after 
inform dd. 
Clear and uninhabited as the additional drop had 
appeared to the naked eye, I quickly found that I 
had let in with it not only an innumerable freſh ſup- 
ply of the ſmaller, animalcules ; but there appeared 


. 


alſo among them one of a ſluggiſh kind, n 


„much larger 
than even the firſt obſerved deſtroyer of thoſe crea- 
tures. This animal | Wipe ab than the other 
y nature with no other intent 
than to deſtroy her other productions, and perfectly 
to anſwer the. character the Latin poet gives of the 
generality of certain people whom he calls men, Fru- 
ges conſumere nati. It was of an oblong ſhape, deſti- 
tute of limbs, and, for all. that I could obſerve, .of 
any power of changing its place: it ſeemed only: 
hollow body, formed to be the grave of the reſt 0 
the inhabitants of the fluid,. which -it ſwallowed by 
hundreds at a time, without giving itſelf, the trouble 
of ſeeking after them. „ hn 


Nature, I ſoon obſerved, had furniſhed this crea- 


ture with a kind of fringe about its mouth, which it 


kept in continual. play, and which. Fan the water 
that was near it, together with all contained in it, 


into an inceſſant motion, juſt as the arms of another 


minute inſect, deſcribed in one of theſe papers ſome 
time ſince, carried the leſſer animals into its throat 
every moment, without its taking the leaſt pains to 
find them. The larger animal I had been before 
examining at length found itſelf in the reach of this 
deſtructive whirlpool; and inſtinct, I ſoon diſcovered, 
had ira en it ſufficient terrors for the avoiding 


the deſtrution; When it firſt found it was within 
the reach of the current, it exerted its utmoſt ſtrength 


to throw itſelf out of it. Several repeated efforts 

were made to this oſe with additional violence, 

but in vain: inltedd'o diſengaging itſelf, the unhap- 

Py animal found its ſtrength every moment decaying,, 

and its body nearer the ſcene of. deſtruction than when 

it had more power to fly from it. : 
2 t 
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It now ſhewed me the uſe of the expanſion of te 
tail; the extremity of that part formed a broad' 
fmooth ſurface, which it applied to the plate of glaſt 4 
which the water was laid on, as we'fee boys do pieces * 
of wet leather to ſtones, in order to lift them from the 
ground: thus fixed, it ſeemed, for ſome moments, 
to defy the power of the motion in the water to dif. 
lodge it: at length, however, whether its ſiren; 
failed, or by what other accident I know not, it f. 
its bold, and was in an inftant drawn vaſtly nearer 
the jaws of death: it now thruſt out the filaments 
F had before obſerved from the ity of the tail, 
and, after fixing the end of it as it had done before 
to the glafs, it extended lf by them, #59 Wk: fe- 


veral ways, and faſtened itſelf by them, as 
ny roots. 

The whole moltiade of the leſſer anima net 150 | 
now been ſucceſſively drawn into the mouth of this 
deftroyer, and were extin& ; the only remaining A 
was this fingle animal, which had thus at xed 
itſelf as in ce. 5 now influenced the de- 
ſtroyer in a more violent ; he exerted * 
of moving the water with d ble vehemence; but the 
deſtined victim fixed himſelf fo much the more firmly; 
The ſtruggle laſted ſome time; and hat would have 
been the iſſue is not eaſy to determine; but, in che 
midft of it, the drop of water, in which they were 
placed before the microſcope, exhaled, and they bot 

ed at the ſame inſtant. 

It was impoſſible to avoid moralizing on an inei- 
dent like this. What, exclaimed T to myſelf, is the 
tyrant whoſe nod commands ten thouſand of his fel- 

low creatures to butcher one another, but ſuch a hate 
ful deftroyer as this unwieldy inſect! and what, alas! 
is the — of his conqueſts, 3 of his ſubjects terrors! 
. e and are 5 gotten 
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Great noity] an walouvs, like great fates, 5 | 


Do ſometimes fink by their own weightt - _© 
///o§%%§ m 


5 6 


ail, 'Y readers of this polite quarter of the town will 
ore be apt to ſmile at hearing that the InzyzcToR 
fe. MW fpent two hours and a half one morning lately at an 
——_— auction of houſhold furniture in the Minories: but 1 
wy am as eager in purſuit of characters, as the ſportſman 
had in that of a hare or a pheaſant; and no mer Ou 
this offending my delicacy than he does dirtying his ſhoes 

ren when the game is in vie. | 127 0 
1 I am to beg Mr. Auctioneer's pardon for being one 
de- of the many who crowded his room with no intent of 


buying, which, indeed, if we had kept out any body 


_= that had fach a defign, I ſhould have eſteemed hardly 
nly ; | honeſt; but if for the future we could find any way to 
have come to an explanation, I think I ſhould not grudge 
n the paying him poundage, in proportion to my own profits, 
were for every character he could bring into my way that 
"both had ſuch a claim to my attention as thoſe for which I 
. am at preſent beholden to him. 72 
inei- The company had been ſeated a quarter of an hour, 
is the and three of four conſiderable lots diſpoſed of to the 
i fel proper owners, when a tall, lank, rawboned, ftaring, 
hate- frait-haired foot- boy with a ſtrange mixture of terror 
alas! and importance in a naturally vacant countenance 
ue! buſtled through the three or four firſt lines. He threw 
down a form upon half a dozen people's heels who 
vere ſtanding before it; utterly deranged the curls of 
two beaus hair, turned the cap of a belle round upon 
her head, at one whiſk of his elbow; and blinded a 
very decent matron, by drawing directly acroſs her 


3 


* 
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eyes the ſkirts, of his coat, which had two or three 
rows of pins ſtuck in the lining. All this miſchief 
was done in the fellow's making his way to an eaſy 
chair, which was ſet at the upper end of the fourth 
rank; and out of which he had no ſooner diſplaced 
three people, one of whom had occupied the centre, 
and the other two the wings, than appeared the perſon 
in whoſe ſervice all this devaſtation had been commit- 
ted. She was a ſwarthy woman, of a ſhort ſquare 
figure, with a world of native infignificancy, ill con- 

cealed under an affected majeſty of deportment; an 
e erable meanneſs of aſpect, as ſtrongly viſible 

through the diſguiſe of a ridiculous infolence. of air, 
and the furrows ploughed in her once ſmooth forehead 
as poorly hid under a couple of curls formed of the 
4 0 of ſome younger brow, and artfully thrown 

orward: ſhe walked up to the vacant ſeat with great 
ſolemnity of aſpect, ſquatted herſelf plumb down in- 
to it with all the dignity of an Empreſs, and paid no 
farther regard to the complaints and murmurs of the 

Ines of ſufferers ſhe had made her way through, than 
by obſerving that ;/ peoples ſer amis could not make way 
to their places for them, no body of condition would ever 
, on 
Mr. Squall had the, I don't know whether to call 
it, politeneſs or prudence, to ſtop the buſineſs of the 
morning till this important ceremony was adjuſted, 
and every body in their places; but he no ſooner re- 
commenced it than I found the introduQory ſcene was 
not all for which I was to be obliged to this eminent 
perſonage. That Gentleman no ſooner had pronoun- 
ced lot five, in a very audible voice, than he was in- 
terrupted from the chair with Mr. Squall, I thought 
you had more breeding than to kave gun without 
me! Sir, it wants half a minute of half an hour after 
eleven by my watch now, and Sir Jeffrey Tet it by the 
regulator but o friday was ſe'nnight: if you don't 
keep your time better, Mr. Squall, I proteſt there 
no ſuch thing as ſupporting you, though one wilkes 
you never lo. wall ll, 1 
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Mr. Squall's urmoſt complaiſance, and all his apo- 
logizing, could obtain no more favourable an anſwer 
than, Sir, I infiſt upon it the four lots already dif- 
poſed of are put up again.” The purchaſers had no 
objection to this, and the Lady bought one of them 
at eleven ſhillings and fixpence, as ſhe obſerved, not 
becauſe ſhe wanted it, but only to ſhew them that 
ſhe would not give any body trouble without making 
%%ͤͤ/T y Tee ond 
From this time her Ladyſhip grew extremely g 
humoured, communicative and entertaining. Every 
lot that was, produced was honoured immediately 
after the auctioneer's naming it, with a comment 
hers. If he declared a bed fanden to be of Cheney, 
ſhe pronounced it Harrateen, and expatiated upon the 
ingenuous manner of Mr. Squall's dealing, who did 
not pretend things to be better than they ought, as 
your cheating Brokers at the other end of the town did, 
but made them worſe than they were to give people 


of judgment an opportunity of ſpeaking what they 


SF thought of them. Some Bow 'porcelain, *which he a 
e way modeſtly and conſcientiouſly put up without OT : 5 
d ever the place ' where it was made, her Ladyſhip decl 

1 1 to be true Nankin by: the tint of the white, and pale- 

= - neſs of the blue; and a picture of a late Lord Mayor, 

: aſted, which had like to have gone for ten ſhillings, the car- 

3 ried up to four pounds fourteen and ſixpence, by aſ- 

. ſuring the company that ſhe knew it was done by Sir 

ne Was Peter Ley än! ORIG 00 Ce RC 

ain If her Ladyſhip had at any time condeſcended to 


ſpeak to any body during the diſpoſal of a lot; br if . 
ſhe choſe to make a pretence of this an occaſion of 
ſupplying a deficiency of ideas, ſhe immediately called 
out to Mr. Squall, to know what that ſold for; to 
which the anſwer, be it what it would, produced a 
ſecond queſtion of, . Well, you don't think that was 
dear, do you?” The auctioneer's reply, which' was 
ſure to be in the negative, gave occaſion to another 
query, of who bought it; and that neceſſarily intro- 
duced the compliment of her Ladyſhip's wiſhing the 
1 | purchaſer 
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nothing with as much fluency 


ini 
though the auctioneer was paid for ſpeaking, and this 
plauſe of the company, ſhe uttered at leaſt {ix times 


which her + Ladyſhip bought 
4 Curtain, e ee who flew from 
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chey are dear, Curtain, do you?—Nine ſhillings, was 


Then there's eight There's nine ſhillings. — 
you'd as good write me 2 ann Jeffrey i 


I had, till a tos. e whit i 

＋ Omg 1 e who h | 

o ing nonſenſe, and ſaying a Gel abou 
41 vr 


people; but from this incident, T wholly * 0 that 
on; ſince nothing is more certain, than that 


fair aſſiſtant expected no other 3 than the ap- 


as many words, during the fale, as he did. 

I grew much in pain for her Ladychip toward the 
Latter part of the entertainment, 2 
very nearly exhauſted her whole ſtore of phraſes; and 
indeed it is not eaſy to talk for ever on. e ſame ſub- 


je&: an epiſode, occaſioned Ne tho re of blankets 
is time, gave 


indeed a fair — * a quarter of an her. 


the oppoſite corner of the room at the word, bid my 
footman come in, and.carry them home—James, be x 
ſure you aſk Sir Jeffrey What he thinks of them, and an 
come back; and me word—Mr. Squall, make in 
them be delivered, if you pleaſe—You don't think up 


it not, Mr. Squall ?—Pray, Sir, do me the favourto 
hand over the money to the clerk! there's a four-and- 
fix-penny piece, Mr. Clerk, an eighth of a ſix and- 
thi:ty; I believe tis a very good one; Sir Jeffrey took 
it this morning for ſome anchovies: that's four and 
fix-pence—And there's half a crown, that's ſeven— 


ber that I have paid you for them, Mr. Squall! but 


very punctual in his accounts.” 
The neceflary interruptions of the buſineſs of the 


place extended theſe detached ſentences to the fullpe 


riod already m 1 b | 
to be difpoled of; and I trembled heartily for 


emergency. 
had not a ſyllable left in her whole imagination, a 


now, that Sir Jeffrey's no better than an errant 
A 


167 
ht lots 


Lady, who I now found could poſſibly keep an the 
converſation no longer. | RO: 

Fate often interferes. in the cauſe of people who do 
their utmoſt ; and thus it happened in this dreadful 
Before the Lady could recollect that ſhe 


| T-OR q 


there were ſtill e 


* — 


entioned; but 


: 


figure every way equal to her own, a ſhort, ſquat 
fellow, in a bob wig, and weepers, entered the room, 
and, without paying 1 to the buſineſs or the 
company, told her, My dear Lady Olive! I hope 
your Ladyſhip got no cold im going home laſt nig 2 
we were miſerable after you left us! upon my foul 

ing your Ladyſhip's pardon for ſaying fo, 
to thin . clock Fay fe for people of dif- 
tinQtion.” . Neither had the Lady n to an- 
ſwer, nor the auCtioneer to proceed, before he conti- 


| nued, “ O dear Lady Olive! I am all in a ſweat 


while I aſk you; but I hope Mifs Chloe got no harm 
by my puſhing her off of my knee t'other. afternoon; 
but I was juſt going on a vaſit to Mrs. Quill's: y 


Ladyſhip knows what a- nice woman Mrs. Quill = 
and J proteſt the little creature, I believe, had been 
in the kitchen, for it left the print of all its five toes 


* 


upon my ſtocking.” 1 „ „„ 

A ſurly cheeſemonger, who ſate next me, grumbled 
out a curſe. on this concluſion, and declared he ſup- 
poſed, at firſt, the fellow had let the child fall off of 


his lap. He added, that he thought people as 
pretended to be gentlefolks might know better nor 


to diſturb every body elſe with their nonſenſe. As 
for Mr. Fig, ſays he, I never heard as any body ever 
reckoned —— half a degree above a fool; and for 
her part, I don't ſee what ſhe can talk ſo for, with- 
2 , is Alg her e "F ey 4 1 as 
tor their calling her ny Lady, every body here knows 
it well enough 9 her ante was 
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WY age, wince omnem miles eirti Medien > 
8 vantum bumani 0 7 nere faſſus 
4 attelra. 5 Th. "Sieve e 
HAVE not beg: more he pig or alblrned a 
reat while, than on meeting with an pee 
Is: in the papers, of a Gentlenian Thang | 
morning put under arreſt on occaſion of a chaVenge. 
T ſhould haye hoped that the unhappy eyents of two 
late "duels, not to g0 farther back, would have im. 
planted a hotror in the minds of the moſt raſn and 
violent, ſufficient, to have obviateck any farther mil- 
chiefs of this kind, till ſome care had been taken to 
put an effectual top to a pernicious cuſtom z the root 
of which is not in hatred, nor its origin from the na- 
ture of the offence received. but which ſprings from 
a miſtaken conception of that moſt valuable of All 
qualities, perſonal ee and, in the particular 
inſtances, is almoſt invariably owing to to a falſe pride, 
or the dread of a falſe name. 
One of our public courts has lately paſſed @ ſen: 
tence which, if extended to every offence of the ſame 
nature, would inevitably put an end to challenges; 
and nothing would be eafier than 'to diſcountenance , 
either accidental or concerted rencounters in the ſame | 
manner. This is the proper object, however, of a 
ſuperior power; what would more immediately fall 
under the writer's care, would be the rooting out of 
the minds of thoſe who honour him with their atten- 
tion, the principles on which this unhappy _— 


N. 41. 
is founded, Could that be effected, there would be 
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no occaſion indeed for the other; for, to talk with 
the doctors, when the cauſe is taken away, the effect 
natural ff Yee 8 

As my ideas are generally my own, and as I ſhall 
always endeavour, on the moſt trite ſubjec̃ts, to avoid 
ſaying trite things, I ſhall ſet out, on this occaſion, 
with what will, at firſt perhaps, r an odd aſ- 
ſertion ; which is, that I do not | | 
the murderer, in the ftrit and limited fenſe of the 
word, of the perſon who falls > his ſword in an ap- 
pointed duel. © Murder is, unleſs I miſinform my ſelf 
in regard to the original application of the word, the 
taking away the life of another without his conſent ; 
but that is by no means the caſe when the perſon vo- 
luntarily offers himſelf to the hazard. Though in 
this conſtruction of the fact, however, the dead, could 
he ſpeak, would have no right to accuſe his antago- 
niſt of an injury, yet in communities there are claims 
which ſubſiſt independently of the individual's choice: 
though he who is killed would have no right of com- 
plaint againſt that deftruQtion to which he willingly ex- 
poſed himſelf, the King has a right to demand juſtice 
againſt him who has robbed him of a ſubject, and the 


father, the wife, the ſiſter, nay the friend of the de- 


ceaſed, have all their claim againſt the perſon who 
has taken from them what they valued, what they 
perhaps depended upon for ſupport, without their 
conſent or knowledge. 5 1 ; 
Theſe are conſiderations as old as the eſtabliſhment - 
of communities and kingdom, and as compulſive in 
their nature as any of the fundamentals of a ſtate : 
theſe demand life for life, and on theſe have been 
built the laws in force in all nations againſt this bru- 
tal cuſtom. _ Ro 5 e ee 
On the other ſide, though the offence toward hea- 
ven may not, under theſe circumſtances, amount to 
the utter extent of murder, yet there is ſtill in it the 
crime of robbing ſociety of one whom he that created 
him had placed there as a uſeful member of it: and 
N. CE there 
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chere is this additional conſideration, that though the 


ing in a deciſion of this kind ſhould not amount 


to all the guilt that it is accuſed of, in regard to the 
life of the antagoniſt, it evidently is chargeable, in 


regard to the perſon himſelf, with /aiczde, a crime 
which all the world have agreed to hold of a black 


dye than the other. 


Deciſions of this kind are, in general, the effe Felt of 
paſſion, not of reſolution ; they are therefore proofs 


of raſhneſs, not of courage : I have, for the laſt ten 


years of my life, had much acquaintance with the 
Gentlemen in the ſervice; and I have found it an in- 
variable rule, that the people of moſt heat among 
them have been thoſe of the leaſt, bravery. In order 
to be properly underſtood on this occaſion, I am to 
add, that I never did, nor ever ſhall, eſteem the fight- 


ing a duel any proof of perſonal valpur ; while a 


heat of temper that baniſhes all reflection is the 
ſource of it, it is * N an effect of madneſs, not 
e a dread of the cenſure of the 
world is the grand promoter of jt, it is rather cow- 
ardice than courage. e. 
The field difputed with an enemy of our country, 


; i the only ſcene in which true valour can be ſhewn; 
and, by the ſtricteſt enquiry into the behaviour on 


that occaſion, I have always learnt, that the hotteſt 


tempers have been there the coldeſt, 


_ I haveknown a man, who has fought about a trifle, 


deſert his rank in the beginning of an engagement: 


while he, who never gave offence to any one in his 
life, has been found fixed in his poſt, with but half 
a dozen left of his company. 1 
The cooleſt and the mildeſt, as well as the wor- 
thieſt of all the young men I have known, vas a 
friend, whoſe death I do not at this time know whe- 
ther I more lament or envy; who, when the mention 
of a poſt of almoſt as much importance as danger, had 
driven the blood from every cheek about him, we- 
queſted that he might have leave to maintain it. 1 
know the conſequence it is of, ſaid he, and I know 


myſelf 
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ſooner given it, than he threw back his arms, and 


0 
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myſelf. I am confident of the firginefs of my men, 
and I cannot fear our doing every thing the number 
can do.” His commander embraced him, and turned 

away his head while he wiped off a tear, forced by 
a ſenſe of his worth more than of his danger. My 
friend had- ſcarce entered the poſt, before he was at- 


tacked : his men behaved as he had expected; but 
there is no reſiſting numbers: after a diſpute of a few © 
minutes, he found himſelf at the head of only eleven, 


all deſperately wounded, and ſurrounded by five hun- 
dred. The French officer ſtopped: the fury of his 
men, .who would have put this remnant to the ſword, 
for having reſiſted them ſo long ; and calling out to 


the reſolute commander, who had at that inſtant a 


muſquet.levelled in his hand, to ſurrender ; told him, 


« It was more glory to ſurrender, after ſuch a reſiſt- 


ance, than to have conquered,” © Glary/ replied 
the Briton, with an unſpeakable diſdain, my country 


is my care, not my own fame.” He attempted to 


fire as he ſpoke; but miſſed. ''The Frenchman, 
though he ſaw a freſh party coming up, was ſo ſtruck 
with this behaviour in his enemy, that he called out, 


« Yet your life is ſafe ! ſurrender!” The reply was 
made not with words, but with the muſquet, the 
butt of which he directed at hie nead with his utmoſt ' 
.violence, 'The Frenchman beat down the blow ; but 
it broke his leg: and the hero of my ſtory had no 


1 


caſting up his eyes to heaven, as appealing thither 


that he had done his duty, received a hundred bul- 


lets in his breaſt at once ; ſhared the fate of thoſe 
whom he had led to the 28 of glory; and made the 


name of H=—s immort 


A ſcene like this would leave the glory of duel- 
ling, were it even juſtifiable, to the people at — 
ton's amphitheatre ! It is but the lot of few indeed to 
have an opportunity of exerting ſuch acts of he- 
roiſm ; but thoſe who would have us think they are 
poſſeſſed of the principles of them, ſhould give us 
the ſame teſtimonies of it under eaſier — 2 
| | A | thoſe 
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every 
ledgment that amounts to adoration: All we find 


ſtrike us with horror to confider on how _ 


res INSPBCTOR, N. . 


Nibil e of, ous ſemper aliqis m 2 R 


ture who has not, at one time or other in his 


tedged the pore „ nay the 
 difloture, —— 
_ atheiſt, have all been 


ſeen, unleſs taken off mdz oxy and without the 
heat notice, fetious, affected, and even devout, in 
their laſt moments. 


The ideas of a God are implanted in our gere 


without our ſeeking after them ; and re ligion, if 
underſtand by that word an adoration —— e . 
ledged Deity, accompanied with 
nefs to us, and a — of his Cilpleaſure, is c- 
zeval with thoſe ideas, and inſeparable from them. 
Every thing we fee about us, moment of our 
exiſtence convince us of the being of a God, and 
nftance of this conviction demands an acknow- 


that the worft and moſt degenerate natures can arrive 
at, is but the driving off theſe ideas for a time, the n- 


_ Sufing, for the preſent, to think of, or concern them 


ſelves about them: and while we acknowledge that 
only the bad men can be capable of this, it muſt 


Kamp of hd is fixed by th:s criterion. © 
H, after all this pains to baniſh the of n- 
—— convinced 22 hall 2x 0s ms 
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and that the moſt ſerious and moſt important peribd - 
of our lives, be obliged, nay be glad, to call it back 


again; if on that bed of death, which we are all 
ſome time ti faint upon, we are ſure to allow this the 
only the only deſirable object of our thoughts, 


the only ſource of hope, the only prefervative again 


agony and diſtraction; why do we refuſe it admit- 


tance to them before ? Why will we not aceuſtom 


ourſelves to a thing which we ſhall, in ſv intereſting 


a period, find the only one that is worth our acquaint- 
ance, and which it is poſſible we may be cut off from 
that opportunity of knowing: which is infinitely 


more terrible, we may; on the looking back upon 


the contempt we have fo long treated it with, deſpair * 
of obtaining its advantages, While we acknowledge 


the inevitable deſtruction we are to be plunged into 


without them, and the utter impoſſibility of obtaining 


them from any other ſource. 

There is not a man among the moſt abandoned vo- 
taries to vice and folly, but when he teaſons coolly, 
when he aſks himſelf his ſerious opinion of a future 
exiſtence, anſwers in the affirmative : there needs no 
more than this to prove the infinite importatite of the 
ends anſwered by religion; and there needs only a 
— of religion to evince the folly of rejeting 
or but of delaying the means of them : for the few 
who come up to the exalted pitch of impiety implied 
in the former of theſe cenſures, there are multitudes 
who only err in the latter; for one who ſeriouſly de- 
termines never to think of religion at all, there are a 
thouſand who'refolve to make it their laſt reſource, 
but who defer, till their lateſt moments, the putting 


in force that reſolution, Which ever of theſe be the - 
means of depriving the perſon of this ſole refuge in 


the attacks of death, the conſequence is the ſame :; 
he who is robbed of religion loſes all that can give 
him peace in that hour of terror; and it is of little 


importance to his thoughts at that inſtant, Whether 


he have loſt it by infolence or inadvertence. 


The 3 


274 


with them, are often extremely different from: thoſe 


which they eſtabliſh in us on a more thore know. 


| perhaps this is a. principle eſtabli in us 
for { rational and noble a purpoſe, as the Lying us 
under a ſort of neceſſity of arriving at the truth, be. 


fore we determine upon things; ot bei acquainted 


with them, before we pronounce upon them; and of 
taking up our ſettled ideas of them from our Judg- 
ment, not from our imagination. Be what will, 
however, the ſource of this natural propenſity we 
have to error in our haſty determinations, there is no 
article of life in which that error fo unhappily- ay: 
leads us, as in regard to our ideas of religion. 
That we ſo generally put by the thoughts of it, or 
even that we diſclaim acquaintance with it, till the 
latter part of our lives, is not qwing to any doubt of 
the advantages we ſhould receive from it earlier, but 
it ariſes ſolely from an opinion that it is in its nature 
painful and diſagreeable. This is the great ſource 
of our neglect of ſo important a duty, and this is no 
better than one of thoſe falſe opinions taken up in re- 


gard to ſubjects before we know them, and which - | 


our acquaintance with them never fails ſhewing to be 


erroneous. | 
Much have they to anſwer for, who have deſcribed 
religion as ſour, and rigid in its determinations, 


gloomy and ſullen in its contemplations, and forbid- 


ding in its aſpect. That there may be forms of wor- 


ſhip, to which theſe ideas are a pplicable, I am not to 


deny; but to aflert, that religion in itſelf, or that 
ſorm of it which we have the happineſs to proſeß, 
has any connection with this deſcription, is an — 
of — wilful i ignorance of its nature alone © 
be guilty. 

That 4" SY denies us the enjoyment of the ples 
ſures of this world, is an aſſertion not more common 


than falſe ; and is indeed ſo far from an innocent ae- 


iy neceſlary duty, th that it almoſt amou 


The ideas and opinions we form nt 
things, before we become poſſeſſed of, or acquainted = 
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N. 42. The IngrzcToOrR: 178 
to blaſphemy againſt him who is the object of it. 
The unbounded beneficence of the Creator was the 
ſource of his kg exiſtence: He meant to give 
us pleaſure when he gave us being, and to have de- 
light in the happinefs of the works of his hands : 
he gave us the means of pleaſure, and he 9 us ap- 
petites and paſſions that ſhould dictate and lead us to 
them: as things the moſt beneficial in their uſe, are 
often, however, the moſt pernicions in the abuſe; 
and as he foreſaw that what he had given us as in- 
centives to pleaſures, would, under too unreſtrained a. 
licentiouſneſs, carry us into exceſſes, that would on- 
yert them into pains, and change our intended hap- 
pineſs into miſery, he gave us reaſon to controul our 
appetites z and reaſon dictates to us religion as the 
law of right and wrong, the arbiter between enjoy- 
ment and exceſs. I do not know that drunkenneſs is 
the joy of wine, or proſtitution the pleaſure of love; 
that the amaſſing money is the enjoyment of riches, 
or the deceiving our friends the end of traffic: all. 
theſe indeed, as exceſſes and abuſes, religion denies 
us; nor do they make us happy, when, in defiance 
of that principle, we plunge into them.. All that is 
chearfulneſs from wine ; all that is rapture itſelf from 
love, which indeed only can attend that paſſion when 
limited to one object, and when heightened by eſteem; 
all the true joys of wealth, that is, all the nobleſt 
uſes of it; all the real advantages of commerce, as 
the means of eaſe to others, and of affluence to our- 
ſelves ; all theſe religion allows us freely: It grants 
us, without reſtraint, every rational ' pleaſure, every - 
enjoyment that can be of good to others, and that 
ourſelves can look back upon with ſatisfaction: and 
what, on the other hand, are thoſe it denies us, but 
ſuch as would be attended with miſchiefs to ſociety, 
and would entail pains and diſeaſes upon ourſelves ? - 
It is now ſome years that I have looked upon the - 
world with an attentive, I hope with a diſcerning + 
eye; in that whole period of time, I moſt ſeriouſly : 
and ſolemnly profeſs, that, of all the people I have 
| SS known, 


176 The. na ad; % N. 4 


2, have | 


known, thoſs u have enjoyed meds eal 
been, without one exception, thoſe | who have had 
| moſt religion. To bring the matter nearer home; 
| what are my own ideas of this 1 N be 3 

from what I have ſaid in the courle of eſe, papers ; 
and I agree with all the world who know me, in 
believing, that the author of ! is the. happieſt 
man in it. 

We err when we ſuppoſe the means of happineſs 
limited to the great alone; they are in every body's 
hands; but religion is the only principle that can lead 
us to the proper uſe of them: that, and that only, 
can diffuſe a peaceful calm, an eaſy tranquillity over 

the ſoul, without which true delight never is to be 

| taſted. Religion is, indeed, to the mind, what bealth 
is to the body; it is not only in itſelf the firſt and 
greateſt of all pleafures, but it is the only ne 
A en which the others can be taſted. —-- 


Tus INSPECTOR, N. oY 


| Humani Fereris mores tibi . . A 
Suffecit una domus. a Jovensi. 7 
HAD che honour to ſpend. three or four hours 
1 yeſterday at the very eminent and accompliſhed 
Lady Bloom's. Our company conſiſted of about ado- 
zen; all of them people who make the greateſt figure 
at this time in town: but as the ſtars loſe their bright -· 
neſs, and, to appearance, even their exiſtence, under 
the flaming ſplendor of the great luminary of day, all 
the men of our party were as totally eclipſed by the 
addreſs and manner of the travelled Mr. Bend, who 
accidentally fell in among us, as the women by "the 
native politeneſs e af the Lady 1 8 
ceremonies. $66 4 95 ee 
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A great familiarity in the family had added a hap- 


py air of freedom to the delicacy of manner which 


this Gentleman had juſt brought with him from one of 
the politeſt courts of Europe, and which created almoſt 


as much unwilling ure as rooted envy in the 
humble imitators of his behaviour; a profound atten- 
tion to trifles gave him an air of conſequence in the 
occurrences of every moment, and a maſterly way of 
making every thing he was concerned in of importance, 
compleated the character in ſo uncommon a manner, 
that his very enemies were ready to allow he had a 
claim ſuper or to all the world to the title of Polite 1 
and that while others only uſed, or at the utmoſt did 
but improve the occaſions that offered for civilities, 


he created them. 8 


If he had occaſion to croſs the room in his ſervices 
to any Lady in particular, he did it with ſuch a grace» 
ful ſhuffle, attended with ſuch genteel convolutions of 
the body, and ſo many Coors wavings of his hand, 
that he took in the whole company, -ih'a manner, in 
one general bow, that ſeemed to ſay he hoped he had 
their approbation; and recovered his place again 
without ever turning his face from the Lady, with a 
concerted and very elegant retrograde ſcrape of the 
ſame kind, and with ſtill lower contorſions; which, 
accompanied with a very elegant and judicious diſ- 
compoſure of face, ſeemed to apologize in the civileſt 
manner in the world to he company, for his hav- 
ing been better bred than any of them. 

If a drop of tea, from the unguarded motion-of the 
cup, threatened a ſtain on a Lady's pettycaat, he was 


the firſt to fly to the relief of the diſtreſſed, and while 


he kneeled at the feet of the earthly divinity, to him 
the proper poſition to get at the ſeat of miſchief; and 


rubbed and rubbed and rubbed again with his cambrick 


handkerchief to diſplace the ſpot, he would add ten 


thouſand imprecations to the aſſurances he gave her, 


that nothing could be painful to him while he was em- 


ployed in her ſervice; and that he ſhould be happy to 


ſpend his whole life in obey 155 her COMMmange,” If 
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178 The InspECToOR.., N. 43. 
If he addreſſed a ſtranger it was with ſuch a ſuceef- 
ſion of compliments and apologies, that the meaning 
of what he ſaid, even if it had been good, muſt have 
been poor to the elegance of the circumlocution; and 
if he ſaluted an intimate, it was with a ſtoop ſo genteel- 
ly low, that it was impoſſible for their hands to meet 
5 8 they were conſiderably beneath the level of their 

nes. . TR 3 „„ 

A mixture of envy and deſpair kept the reſt of the 

company ſilent and motionleſs, while this mirror of 
politeneſs played the whole ſcene himſelf; and it muſt 
be confeſſed that ke filled the ſtage during all the time 
with great elegance and | ads het The party broke 
up ſooner than it would probably have done, if the 
company had been in better humour with one another: 
I ſtaid after the reſt were gone, and as L have an ho- 
nour of an intimacy in the family, ſate down to ſup - 
per with them. ꝛ r 8 

One of the firſt queſtions her Ladyſhip aſked me, 
was, whether I did not think Mr. Bend the moſt of a 
Gentleman of any body I had met with? I make a 
point of it always to ſpeak my thoughts withont dif: 
guiſe : I flatly anſwered, No! My ideas of the be- 
haviour of a Gentleman, I am ſorry to find, ſaid I, 
are extremely different from your Ladyſhip's. -I is 

a character of which every man of figure is extremely 
ambitious; but which no one, who profeſſedly aimed 
to come up to it, ever arrived at. An eaſe of deport- 
ment is the firſt requiſite toward it, and this muſt be 
native, all laboured attempts after it are contradictory 
to its very nature; the ſecond is an open generoſity of 
heart, an univerſal benevolence of diſpoſition, or, to 
' expreſs it in one comprehenſive phraſe, an unaffected 
good nature. Where both or either of theſe are 
wanting, all attempts to genuine complaiſance will be 
not only deficient, but to me ridiculous; where they 
are happily combined, where they are combined as 
in your Ladyſhip, they cannot exert themſelves in 
vain; and where they have good ſenſe for their direc- 
tor, they never fail of giving the original of 1 5 


i N. 4 The InspzcToR, 179: . 

b I that which in this particular Gentleman appears in ſo . 

if advantageous a light to your. Ladyſhip, is in reality - 

— | burt apaltry copy.” 1 gr py $a 

1 « I would if poſſible convinceyour Ladyſhip, con- : 

"ol tinned I, that Lam in the right in this, becauſe I ſhall _ 

08 doubt whether I am or not, if I fail doing it: to me 

17 the copy this Gentleman exhibits of politeneſs is an 

425 exaggeration that amounts almoſt to a burleſque ow 

"7 the original: 1t is what the painters call a characature- 

. formed on the lineaments of an elegant pourtrait. 

fk The eaſe, which muſt have been the ſtriking grace in 

7 the original, is wholly loſt in this copy, and the geſ- 

1 tures, which, when reſtrained by prudence, certainly 
the. expreſs civility, become, in the unguarded uſe this. _ 
Far Gentleman makes of them, grimace. This affecta- _— 


tion of politeneſs, like that of learning, in my opi- 
nion carries more of the a 22 of pedantry than 
knowledge; and as I ſhould ſooner ſuppoſe the perſon 
who. overwhelmed. us with Greek. and Latin quota- 
tions in-common converſation, a teacher of ſcholars, 
than a man of literature, I rather eſteem this affecta- 
tion of the appearances of politeneſs the behaviour of 


2dancing-maſter, than of a Gentleman. 

What to me diſtinguiſhes the Gentleman in his Be- 
haviour, is ſo far from being the ſame thing with this. 
affectation of civility,. that it is, in moſt. particulars, 
the exact contrary to it. The natural eaſe in which 


he finds himſelf happy, he conſtantly wiſhes to diffuſe 
through the reſt of the company: his manner is as 


plain as his delivery, and his geſtures as unaffected as. 
his. converſation: he: does not ſuppoſe. ho has any 
particular right to your attention, or that the trivial 
occurrences the other makes ſo troubleſome a buſtle 
about, have any right to his: he addreſſes a ſtranger 
with a decent familiarity, a friend with an unreſtrained 
freedom: he is glad of opportunities of doing you - 
acceptable ſervices; but is not ambitious of offices E | 
that might as well be performed by your maid or your 1 
footman, He would, perhaps, negle& running up | 
fairs for your fan, * 8 go poſt to Dover, 9 
2 a 1 | N ON to. J 


_ —— — 
* 1d ——— — 


afo - The Iutrys ron. Noah 
10 bring you an account of your friend's ein 5 
barked in health and good humour: and, while 1. 5 
Was N to 1 his life or fortune in your ſerviee, 


he would ſuppo had a right to his good offices, 8 
and conſequently Var no hing about them. The 


Gentleman of your Ladyſhipꝰs opinion would confound 


you with profeſſions and proteſtations, in conſequence 
of his drawing on a glove, or handing your capuchin. 
With the Gentleman of my ideas, you are always 


eaſy, without ſeeing by what kind of addrefs it is that 


he makes you ſo; with the other, what you flatter 
with the name of civilities, are trqublefome.” 
The Lady frankly gave up her cauſe; but aſked 
me, with a figh, where Gentlemen of my deſcription 
were to be found? © Multitudes, Madam, replied I, 
approach toward the character, though few have the 
qualifications neceſſary to the arriving at perfection in 
— 1 know . was one wh did he the late Date ; 
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Fehiedliper, S amplius 

Dues irrapta tenet  copula, nec nen 

Divuſſus querimonits 5 9 25 „ 

na citius fobvet amor die. * Hos ler. 1 

MONG the multitudes of vedic men that this 
_ unlacky age daily thruſts into our view, I am 
afraid the utmoſt tenderneſs for the fairer part of the 
creation cannot deny but that two thirds of them have 

owed their fate to women. Before cenfure is 

on the plain-dealing InsyzcTo for this rigid deter- | 


* v< 3 * 
— 74 "F 


mination, let it be remembered that, according wh his | 


own principle delivered in a "ey ſerious paper ao 2 
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days ſince, the. moſt benefcial things, when impro- 
perly enjoyed, become the moſt d dae. Tf ere 
are many things the rational uſe of which is always 
attended with happineſs; hut their abuſe v ĩth deſtrue- 
tion; and in the firſt rank: of theſe is woman. It is 
to this very ſuperiority in the power — 
happineſs, that the ſex owes, as a heceſſary ſecond 
principle, that of being authors of the utmoſt mif. 
chief. The beſt and moſt efficacious medicines are, 
of all others, the moſt fatal; the moſt deſtructive, in 
improper hands; and the ſword which, rightly em- 
ployed, is our guard and defence from inſult and 
violence, when turned upon ourſelves, becomes the 
means of 2 by 9 By frat Pa LOCA LO ONT 
| Harſh as the firſt aſſertion in this paper may appear, 
I am to profeſs myſelf ſo perfectly devoted 3 
on which the cenſure ſeems to fall, that I not only 
acknowledge the greateſt of all human felieity to be 
ſolely in their diſpofal, but that we owe to them the 
true reliſh of 5 pleaſure. Man was created 
as a ſocial not a ſalitary creature, and the omniſcient 

wer that formed him with that has not 


y implanted in him a natural tendency and inclina- 

tion to the ſoeiety of his fellow · creatures, but has ſixed 
another latent quality in his heart, the effects of 
which are ſeen —_ moment, r the cauſe is 


ſometimes diſallowed, which univerſally pleads for 
the participation of his gladneſs ; and will not ſuffer 
him to enjoy any thing truly till a friend is rejoiced 
with the knowledge of it. 
It is on this firſt principle that community is found - 
ed. Man finds it neceſſary to ſhare with another the 
Joys his own private occurrerices bring him : intimacy 


” 


ſucceeds to a mutual confidence” of this kind; and ob 


intimacy friendſhip : ſuch is the firſt aſſociation among 
men; and from a- number of ſach aſſociations, mu- 
tally inclined to extend the bounds of the relation, 
riſes community; What gave origin to the general 
union, ſtill keeps, however; its priſtine rank — 
nity ; friendfhip- allows ſocial benevolence 2 + 
OTE | plwKhace 
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tinue inviolable, is poſſible : but it is with woman 
that we are formed for carrying this amiable. aſſocia- 
tion to its utmoſt height; and it is with woman alone 
that nature has contrivins that it ſhouldy, and 
reaſon aſſures us it will, be laſting. is 


| againſt each other's breaſts. 


- 


. Ther * SPEC na 


itſelf at an awful diſtance 
-above, and would think the man guilty of treaſon to 


its nature, who attempted to confound it with the 


other, or to raiſe ſo humble an imitator to its leyel. 
On ſo natural, ſo neceſſary, ſo amiable à baſis is 


a friendſhip founded; ſo juſt are its pretenſions to our 
private acknowled 
world. So deſirable, indeed, is it in its nature, that 
it were ſcarce to live as men without it; ſo intimate. 
ly and effentially is it connected with our happineſs 
of every kind, that he whoſe ſurly ſoul denies. it a 
place, is miſtaken when he ſuppoſes he is capable, a 

| true ſatisfaction. 


ents, and to the eſteem of the 


That man may make a happy friendſhip with man 
is hourly evident, and that ſuch friendſhip may con- 


Men have ten Mouſand purſuits and y views in which 


they may interfere with one another, ten thouſand ob- 
jects are formed for equally affecting both, and for 
equally engaging the intereſts, the wiſhes, nay the ve- 


ry paſfions of either; and where theſe claſh, what is to 


become of friendſhip ? The ſucceſs of one of the two, 
In an attempt, inſtead of gi as, halt to the other that joy 
which friendſhip exacts 


all often ſeparate them for 
ever; or a common mi ſtreſs ſhall dravw their ſwords 


part of the value aof 


Whoever underſtands the leaſt 


Hiendfily would with it to laſt for ever; whoever 
knows the leaſt of human nature will ſee that a dura- 


tion of this kind, in ſuch intimacy, is not to be ex- 


pected: where the ſame kind of union, indeed, is 


commenced with a perſon of the other ſex, there is 


no one of all: theſe cauſes to threaten. its diſſolutien; 


there are no views that can interfere, no purſuits that 
ean create 0 or nnn: the thoughts are 20 


place in the liſt of the e | 
pace ink birth, but it mu ic 
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much united as the inclinations, and the intereſts as- 
connectad as the he mma TH aan 

| Reaſon diQates to us to ſeek the perpetuity of that 

in which we have delight; and the ſame reaſon tells. 
us; that the ſum and ſource, as it were, of all delights 
is friendſbip :- what then does it point out to us, but 
to engage our hearts where a mutual warmth is moſt 
ſure to meet them; and where; fo long as virtue in- 
fluences our actions, no accident can part them? Rea- 
ſon, therefore, as well as inclination, points out to 
us to take to our boſoms one ſele& acquaintance, and 
to engage our hearts where ties of a tenderer kind will 
endear the union. Nature who,. in an amazing man- 
ner, keeps up the proportion between the ſexes in the 


5 
bal * 


man human ſpecies, tells us, by that laſting miracle, that 
con- this is her intent, who has provided one of each ſex 

oman for either: ſhe forms the union between conſenting © 

ſocia- hearts; and human polity, conſcious of the frailties 

alone even of the beſt of the individuals whom it connects 

that and regulates, adds a tie which makes that union laſt. 
I" ing E. indiſſoluble. , tr reel alt 3D 

vhicl Such is the origin, ſuch the intent, and ſuch the 

d ob- effect of marriage; an inſtitution under which wo- 

ich for man becomes as certainly (unleſs vice and folly pre- 

ie ve- |} vent) the ſupreme happineſs of him who — er, 

t is to ae, under the unreſtrained licentiouſneſs of the liber- 

> two, tine, ſhe is the ruin of him by whom ſhe was herſelf 


undone. There is not a more unhappy. miſtake, in 
the ceconomy of the generality of the worli than that 
univerſal opinion of the diſſolute, that the pleaſure of 
woman is in the variety: what is love in its moſt ex- 
alted form, in the friendſhip I have been recommend- 
ing, deſcends, under theſe circumſtances, into a paſ- 
fon, which we pay the brutes an ill compliment 
when we ſuppoſe we enjoy it in common with them: 
only the Erute of reaſon has it, and he ſcarce. ever fails 
to meet from e ng. 
Pleaſure is unqueſtionably the end we have in view 
in all purſuits of this kind, and it is rational and laud- 
able that it ſhould it be ſo; but nothing is more cer- 
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thought the purchaſe, in the m 
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eee db 
theſe wild rinciples, never find it. I defy the 104 
facceſsful libertine — to tell me; har wah ever once 
worth the 
ice, or the pains that it had eoſt bim over night; 
that he even eſteemed the face he had deified the 
50 before, other than diſtaſteful, and even con- 
bebe, upon the morrow. This is the natural, 
the neceſſary effect of taking the perſon, without the 
inclinations; of ruſhing/ on love, unconnected with 
friendſhip : on the other hand, I am apt to believe, 


that he who had firſt won the heart of the object of 


his adoration, has never failed to find that additional 


charm converting joy into rapture; ennobling friend. 


ſhip with what is truly, properly, and only love. 

That my obſervations on this important head may 
have their full weight with ſuch of my readers as are 
not yet happy, I ſhall add, that all this is not empty 
theory; that I am no unconcerned ſpeculatiſt on the 
occaſion ; - that theſe are the dictates of the heart, not 


of the imagination; that they are the cool reflectiom ; 


of one who has known the ſcenes from which he ar- 
1 ; who has been married; and who declares, that 


never knew what was happineſs till that e of : 


his life, nor has ever found it lince. 
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Sar fins his animal mentifque capacius allæ 

| Deerat adhuc & quod dominari in cetera poſſet © _ 
Natur homo eft,' five hunc di vino Jemine Joe : 

Alle opifex rerum mundi melioris orig.” Ov. 4 


HE candid reader who has looked with indul- 
gence, perhaps with ſatisfaction, on my ac- 
counts of flies, worms, and even microſcopical cal ani- 


malcules 


— 


. 


, OY OUS Or OI 7; 
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or of its containin 
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malcules, Wann 
ate objects of our ſenſes, will not, I flatter myſelf, be 


diſpleaſed if I oecaſionalhy look into the wonders of 
that more important, more amazing ſtructure, the 


human fabric: let it not be ſuppoſed that I intend by 


this to give treatiſes — or to point out the 
wiſdom of the creator in 2 our heads erect, or 
in giving us two legs. common: place 


writer has . or every — of 


turer in anatomy can dictate to his gaping a 


will not find a place here; but here there — 


yet to be inveſtigated, or diſputes yet to be _—_ 
mined, where any thing new and important can be 


advanced, within the emits of this ſcience, I ſhall 
never ſuppoſe the gates of it, emen, ven 


againſt the Ix nl. 

The great powers and 1 properties of 2 life, 
ſenſation 2 -/ our — our hearing, our 
ſmelling, taſting, and and feeling, all evidently pend 
on the miniſtry of the merves. What pity, that of 
all the viſible parts of which the bod s comp — 
theſe ſhould be tlie Ieaſt underſtood}: t 


ently large to be obvious: to he anatomitt, din | 


have been traced from their. origin to every part of the 
body: but what they are, what is Gir ee, and 
in what manner their functions are performed, remains 
a myſtery, a point diſputed among all, and deter- 
mined in the moſt different manner r by: Aer 


That there N things a nerves hab been well 


writers. vie? * 


known from the earlieſt times in which any t 


was diſcovered concerning tlie ſtructure of the body: : 


they were originally ſuppoſed veſſels, and it was aſſert- 
ed, that as —— veins and arteries carried blood to and 


from the heart, theſe gave paſſage to anocher fluid, 

called the animal fpirits.- Many offices of importance 
were atributed to this fluid, and diſtemperatures of it, 
— were "141 N as s the 
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of the animal ſpirits, were laughed out of the world,. 


crural nerve, which is compoſe 


4 
1 
tl 
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In -afteritimes, When people ſu opoſed ore 
wiſer, al! diforders ſaid:to ariſe-from — C 


and it became an * eſtabliſhed doctrine, that there Was, 
in reality, no ſuch matter as this nervous fluid; and 


ſuch the general opinion at this day. One of ojũ 


greateſt phyſicians, one of the greateſt, perhaps of any 


age, has indeed deduced many diſorders from cauſes 
which ſuppoſe the exiſtenceof dach a fluid: but another 
whoſe name ought never to be mentioned without 


great reſpect, ſeems to banter the opinion, and makes 


thoſe ſuppoſed veſſels, the nerves, mere ligaments; 


and, in fine, a third, than whom I know no better 
anatomiſt, wh has written lately on muſcular motion, 
ſeems. to adopt a middle doctrine between both, and 
to allow a fluid under the name of an Aura to the: 
nerves, ſerving to their offices and functions. 

How are we to determine among theſe different opi- 


nions eſtabliſhed by men, all of them of ſuch deſerved 


eminence? Why juſt as if no ſuch men had ever de- 
livered any opinions at all; by paying no regard to 
any of them, farther than as conjectures, and by ex- 

— ſubject with our own aye, = i 
Amer and attention. bu 

F have a few days ſince homes at the pains: of a dit. 
8 ſolely and purpoſely on this occaſion; and, 
after tracing the whole number of the nerves, from 


their origin to their minute ramiſications, which are 


ſo univerſally diſtributed through the whole body; that 
there is not a ſpace of it that can be covered by the 
head of a pin that has not multitudes of them, I fixed 
upon what anatomiſts call the iſcbiatic, or the poſterior! 
of the fourth and fifth. 
pair of thoſe of the loins, and the firſt, ſecond; -third, 
and fourth pairs of the os. /acrum, and is the largeſt in 
the human War. for my more particular n 
tion. 

This nerve, lage a. it is, Happen to the ed ge 
no other than a ſolid body; but, expoſed ta the ſtricter 


ſerutiny of the microſcope, it ſhews itſelf much * 


n 1 —_— 1 n 


= W tn, „ A twin 


dag 


2 
ut 
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es 
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wiſe. I have examined tranſverſe ſections of it with | 
powerful ſingle magnifiers, and with an im- 
proved apparatus, in which I uſe two object glaſſes to 


the moſt 


the reflecting microſcope, making the whole num 
ber four inſtead of three; beſiderthe-r tor: by the 


aſſiſtance of theſe glaſſes, this nerve, as is indet i the 


caſe alſo in all the others, is ſeen to be compoſed oi a 
great number of white, cylindric bodies, connected 
together by ſurrounding membranes: each of theſe 


cylindric bodies is, by this apparatus, evidently ſeen 
to have its regular cavity; and, while the ſegment of 
the nerve continued moiſt, it was as plainly viſible. 


that theſe cavities all contained a fluid. 


Things thus evidently made the objecks of the ſen: 
ſes, are not to be diſputed; nor can any thing be more 
certain than it js by this experiment, that a nerve, 


though nota ſimple veſſel, like a vein or an artery, is 
formed of a congeries of bodies, each of which is ſuch 


a veſſel, and conveys from the brain and the "Ras 


marrow, which indeed is properly a part of the brain 


lodged in the back-bone, to all parts, and every the 


minuteſt portion of the body, a fluid, Which was known . 
to the ancients under the name of the animal ſpirits, 


which is of the utmoſt importance to the animal ceco- 


nomy, and the diſtemperatures of which may occaſion 
all the diſorders and diſeaſes that have been attributed 


to that cauſe, | if 07% 1b 0 ne Se ER 
It is amazing that writers at all acquainted with the 


human frame, and with the laws, connections, and 


dependencies of its ſeveral parts, could fall into ſuch 


an error, as the ſuppoſing the nerves mere ligaments; | 


to the ſeveral parts than even the veins or arteries. If 


the principal of theſe are tied up, cut through, or 


deſtroyed, the limb will retain its motions, and per- 


form its functions; but if the nerve he cut aſunder, 
the ſenſation, motion, and nutrition of the — inta 
4 


which it was continued, all ceaſe, and it ſeems no 
longer a part of the body: nay, even the tying up a 
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== the exiſtence of it, merely becauſe: they had 
not knowledge enough of the powers of glaſſes to diſ- 


r bough þ ought 
thoſe who have boldly and confidently 


cover it? Might they not as well deny the being of 


thoſe myriads of animals which inhabit a dropof water, 
though imperceptible to the naked eye, and ſuppoſe 
Gat the (roo ag n eee creates ny 2 
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D. in | amore precipitavit gu perit, pram f fo 
nerd : 1 SENECA. 


HERE eee n 
1 ny IT am fonder than my on; hardly any 
from which, if it laſt more than an hour or 


two, I am not tempted to make an eſcape 
tude. I do not know in what light this declaration 
may be accepted by the world; but whatever con- 
en it may be liable to, theſe diflertations, ſuch 
as they are, are in a great meaſure the effect ee as 
they are the genuine reſult of my own, des © 
le's opinions and ns rears ations. 5 
I left one mornin no leſs e 4 os 
kan that of which 7 — had ls agroad ſay FE 
civil thin _ once before, entertaining themſelves and 
a hundred people beſide, in the great room at Ken- 
.dat-houſe, to court the more tranquil beauties of ſoll. 
tude and contemplation in one of the moſt retired 
walks of the gardens: as I was there admiring the ad. 
dreſs with which an, inſect, ſmaller than à mite, wat 


making its Ways with all the fill of a miner in a firge, 
between 


into ſoli - 
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between the upper and lower membranes of an apri- 
cot leaf, I was ſurprined with the ſoft ſighs of a heart 
that I could eafily diſtinguiſh to be in honeſt earneſt; 


accompanied with a mixture of founds which died ia 
inarticulate murmurs beſore 


reached my ear. 

could not but be curious to kne 
profuſion of real tenderneſs was breathing, and to 
whom it was addreſſed: a ſlight ſeparation between 


two branches of an old elm ſoon gave me an opportu- 
nity of ſatisfying this natural impertinence of our na- 


ture. It diſeovered to me à youth of about fevenriteen 


| — with a world of native rhetoric, to a Lady 


omewhat younger than himſelf, in favour of a paſſion 


ment, told her the happineſs of his future life de- 
pended ; and, as he preſſed her hand, frequently cal. 
ling in the aſſiſtance of an eloquent ſilence to declare 
what all words would have been poor to the expreſ: 
ſing. - I would not, for the world, have'interrupted 
ſo amiable a ſcene, but I could not deny myſelf the 
pleaſure of attending to it. I fate down under the 


covert of a thicket, where I could ſee without difturb- 


ing: I wiſh I could add, that I admired without en- 
vying that to which this happy poſt had given me an 
opportunity of being, as it were, a — WEE. 
An eager fondneſs was the diſtinguiſhing character 
of the lover's addreſs, but all the raſh expreſſions it 
might have dictated were checked by a reſpect to the 
object of it, which amounted almoſt to that reve- 


rence one would pay a Deity : Love was evidently at 


its utmoſt height of enthuſiaſtic tranſport in his mind, 
but it was ſtrictly kept within the bounds of honour, 
On the Lady's part fear was the 'reigni-g paſſion : 
this threw a colour of 'uneafineſs rey ther whole de- 


portment : it- ſtrove to counterfeit an unwillingneſs 
to hear what ſhe dared not own ſhe was pleaſed With; 
but it was eaſy to diſcover, under the reſerve of an 


uncommon modeſty, that what appeared in the form 
- ditlatisfaction, was rather ſhyneſs than difinclina- 
n. e e 


from whom is 


I do 
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Io not know a more amiable ſtate chan a-court- 
„ ſhip between two perſons, neither of whoſe hearts had F 
"i ee.uer found themſelves: ſuſceptible of the paſſion he. \ 
| fore. There is in it a chaſtity of ſentiment, a con- þ 
=  _ ſciouſneſs of an unalienated affection, that at is impol: 1 
WWF _ ſible either of them ſhould ever enjoy afterwards, 
1 
| 


when paying or erg: vows and proteſtations 4 
7 which they know, or which they ſuſpect (for that ia Ks 
] love is as bad as knowing) have been already proſti- le 
tuted to a number of other objects. £43 25 4 Io! Levy 
Such are the terms in which the InsrzcToR would de 
pay his congratulations to cheſe envied lovers; but a 
they muſt not think him influeneec by any indirect 
- motives, when he tells them, that they may ſleep to- thi 
night ſecure of having taſted the utmoſt tranſports 
this famous paſſion is capable of giving. The con- 
ſequences that may hereafter attend a union, even 
thus full of amiable preſages are, they may be aſ- 
ſured, as much inferior to the expectations of them, 
2 the death of the ſtag is to the pleaſure of the 
Be... n OR OO RT 
This is a kind of ill-natured truth; but I am not 
without my reaſons for advancing it. If I prefer the 
Rate of courtſhip, under theſe circumſtances, in point 
of mere ſatisfattion, even to the marriage which is to 
ſucceed it, it is on this honeſt n that I am 
confident a marriage between lovers of this kind it 
not to be hurried. A Lady is ſcarce ever a proper 
judge whether ſhe ought to comply; and if ſhe is pru- 
dent, if ſhe looks forward, and would ſecure to her- 
ſelf a life of happineſs, ſhe ought to leave the deci- 
ſion of ſo important a point ſolely and intirely to 
thoſe who have experience, and who, ſhe is aſſured, 
will employ that experience only to her. ſervice, as 
their love to her will be their ſole motive in the 
determination. As to the man, he, even if tbe 
choice were left ſolely to himſelf, ought to defer his 
reſolution, till he knows very well on what baſis it 
is founded. „ 
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The woman Who has 2 her heart, and 
fixed her inelinations and affections on her lover, ne- 
ver, unleſs under ſtrange provocations indeed, re- 
moves them; but I am ſorry to confeſs, that it is not 
ſo with the men. No man loves his miſtreſs on any 
other foundation than that of his thinking her the 
moſt beautiful, or the moſt accompliſhed of her ſex: 
while he continues to think ſo, he will continue to 
love her: but, as ſoon as he ſees another that more 
deſerves that character, or that but appears to him to 
deſerve it more, he condemns himſelf for his miſtake, 
and changes the object of his adoration. ' 


Such is the natural diſpoſition of that unſtable 


thing the heart of man. Reaſon will tell him, in- 
deed, that he is not to ſuppoſe the moſt amiable of 
the other ſex is to fall to his ſhare; but how ſeldom 
3s it that he will liſten to reaſon ; nay, how almoit 
impoſſible is it that he ſhould, when his paſſions are 
concerned, What reaſon however. may, and indeed 
almoſt always muſt, attempt in vain in this caſe, ex- 
perience will generally provide. 'The man who has 
failed in his attempts upon ſome of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed women of the times, will at length condeſcend 
to ſuppole ſomething leſs eminently great may be as 6 
much as he has a, right to expect; but he who never 
has tried, and therefore who cannot know how dif- 
 ficultit is to ſucceed with ſome, will never be brought 
to believe, when he has yu up the means of at- 
tempting it, that, if he had endeavoured it, he ſhould 
have failed. | | ed: 
An obſervation of the manners of the men of 
gaiety, from fifteen to thirty, will at any time evince 
the truth of theſe general aſſertions: and what is the 
reſult, but that he who marries the firſt object of his 
adoration, is too likely to repent of it: that he who. 
ſuppoſes one woman the fineſt, the moſt deſirable in 
the world, before he has been abroad in the world 
to ſee a thouſand others, who have claim to the ſame 
pretenſions, will no ſooner ſee them, than ke will 
luppoſe ſome one at leaſt of them preferable to we 
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ſuch a thing as an unhappy match among us. 
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which, by ſome accident, has hitherto- eſcaped your 
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= eee err, ſuch 
experience, never afterwards repent of it. 
To reduce the whole to one ſhort maxim: Let no 

woman marry without the concurrence of thoſe w7¾q 
have experience, and who love ber; nor let any man 
prefer one woman to the reſt of the ſex, before he has 
examined their pretenſions, and we ſhall hardly have 
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Si adoleſcentes male morati evadunts id prime etatii 


To the IMS PET. 


AM ſufficiently convinced of your being a man of 
diſcernment; yet I can put you in mind of a cha- 
racter very common and very important in this age. 


notice: I mean that of a young man of family chroẽ mn 
out immediately from the nurſery into the great world. 
Ichink if you had not ſome way overlooked theſe, 
you could not have thought them too inconfiderable fur 
your notice. Their numbers would have intitled 
them. to your obſervation; and their utter incapacity 
to take any care of themſelves to your protection. 1 
beg you will look about you the next time you honour | 
Ranelagh with your preſence, and if you ſet donn 
I | | cel 
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every male 
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ture you ſee there in an outer waiſtcoat _ 


in the place of à cost, and neat leather breeches, 


under the liſt of my Babies, you will, T am apt to be. 


lieve, errors excepted, produce a catalogue that will 
make you bluſh at having been ſo long wanting in a 
due regard to .. 
You will, perhäps, think the term Babies rather 
too contemptuous for 'a' \_t of people who eſteem 
themſelves not only men, but who imagine that, to- 
gether, they conſtitute that many-headed creature 
called the Town; but when you have made yourſelf as 
well acquainted with them as it is my ill fortune to 
be at preſent, T am confident you will find they are as 
wholly unacquainted with, as wholly unfit for, and 
as totally incapable of helping themſelves in the world, 
as an infant of an hour old in the nurſery; and will, 
J flatter myſelf, allow that, to us; theſe ſtalking va- 
cances are as abſolute Babes as the ſqualling exiſtences, 
generally called ſo, are to the prieſteſs of Lucina, or 
to her virgins, the maids and nurſes. 1 


* 4 


You are to know, Sir, that I look upon you 2 
kind of Tutor- general to the preſent age, or if you 


will rather hear it i a plainer expreſſion, the nurſe of 


our great children; and 1 do aſſure you, I nxver ſee an 
enormity, in public, that renders the perſon Who 
commits it at once troubleſome and contemptible, but 
| blame the IxSsPEC TOR as much as I ſhould do the 
intendant of a nurſery, on little maſter's crying for a 
top-knot, or wiping his noſe with his ſiſter's 1 | 
It has been with me a complaint of long ſtanding 
againſt you, that theſe pretenders to manhood 281 
importance have been ſuffered to run into a thouſand 
forts of miſchief with impunity; but I am now a ſuf- 
ferer of a higher kind from this neglect of yours, 
having juſt had one of the helpleſs and troubleſome 
creatures in my own f ET ES 
You will find, by the place from whence I date 
this, that Iam acitizen, and I am rather proud than 
aſhamed of adding, that I have, by great application, 
got into a road of buſineſs by Which I now clear be- 
Vol. I. + Y | tween 
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he family eſtate, in the 


. fain have ſuppoſed it was ſome acquaintance of my 
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1 two a thoakng — ——_ he 
nen trade, began with a younger brother's fortune, 
whichT have now improved to twice the amount of 
N 10N G: the elder, and 

ope to continue INCT it 10me years... 

bole lives ; <5 the 1 and has n 
thing, though be has not cut off 7 part from the in. 
keritancez we have both childre n that are at this 
time marriageable; undd it is but about a month ago 


that this Gentleman of the family condeſeended to pro. 


poſe doubling the importance of it, by. marrying his 
4 ſon to his couſin 1 eldeſt daughter. I had no 
hs Al to make to this, but my defire to ſee the young 
R. In a few days Thad the honour of à vift 
from him; with his father 8 requeſt that I would ſhew 
him the town, and entertair. him in my hauſe without 
any limited time, except that chere was a flight hint 
that he intended the viſit ſhould laſt till he ow eng 
my daughtér s affections. i 
We are very apt to form deſcriptions of 5 int 
our-minds, whom we only know by report or by idea: 
T kad expected to meet in my nephew an aukward 
boy N og an old-faſhioned coat, Jank hair, aud a va- 
cant diffidence of countenance z but how was | ſhocked 
and ſurprized to ſee, in the place of ſo innocent and 
agreeable a character, the Jemmpeſi Felloaw, ſo he er 
preſſes it, of the age, enter my compting- -houſe,: after 
an overture performed by a ſmack of his long whip, 
which made the ſhop echo. from every corner; and to 
be immediately ſaluted. with a hearty ſhake by the 
hand, and“ how. doſt thou ds my buck }” 1 would 


brother's, not his ſon, who had, accoſted me in this 
familiar manner; but I was informed of my error by 
the letter he delivered me. I had no ſognex N this 
than I received him with as much civility as my nat 
abhorrence to the appearance he mags: ould, 
and introduced him to my fami y. 
I had the honour of his company in my de 


We hay a bare * though he an _ 
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in that time; Re Save © 


period of my life can be without a remembrance of it, 


He ſet his miſtreſs a erying the firſt day, by telling 
her, that, as his father had bade him, he ſhould marry 


her, he believed; though it was diſgracing his family; 
and, on his endedVouring to juſtify this in the ſhop, 


by aſſerting that all trades-peoplewere mean, mecha- 


nical wretches alike, and that, if folks lived by ſel- 
ling goods, he did not know any difference between 
a. mercer and a tripe- woman; my journey man, who 
is a man of ſpirit, knocked him don. 4 

The next morninghe had the mortification to receive 


a kick on the breech from a porter, whom he had ex- 


pected to go ont of his way with a load upon his back, 
becauſe he was a Gentleman; and, on the ſame even- 
ing, he had a lighted candle thruſt in his face, at the 


apology, from an officer of the excife, - who was read- 


ing the news by it, to adjuſt a curl of his periwig at 


the glaſs at the other end of the room. 4 

From this unlucky day the youth took an averſion 
to the city, as à land of brates, a place inhabited by 
ſavages, who, not being Gentlemen themſelves, did 
not know how they were to treat one. He afterwards 
only honoured my bouſe for the three firſt nights with 


ſeeping in it, and the ſucceeding four days win 


coming home at about four in the afternoon, to dreſs 
for dinner, and entertain my daughters with his praiſ- 
es of the neck of. Polly Wren, the eyes of Lucy 
Cowper, or the leg of Charlotte, or with ſome other 


excellence in the partner of his. laſt night's repoſe. . - 
1 1 


The other hours of this ſhort period he e 
the coſfee-houſes about St. James's, where he was 
bubbled out of his caſh, and kicked down ftairs for 
ſuſpecting he was cheated; and at the places of public 
diverſions, at one or other of which he generally had 
the honour to treat a dozen people with a ſupper, 
whom no body elſe would be ſeen to ſpeak to; and 


the ſpirit to ſweep down = plates and glaſſes after 
L 2 | 


_ ſupper, 


* . if — 


196 The Insrzcron 
ſupper, by way of wit, and to pay three times their 
value to the waiter, to convince his company he was 


* 


above examining an account. In all this time yo 
might as eaſily have found a man that liked, as a wo. 
man that did not laugh at him; and as probably have 
heard prophecies, as a ſyllable of common ſenſe from 
his mouth. _ LL ( 
I was writing to his father, to intreat his taking 
him back again, when I received a ſhort billet from 
him, dated from Covent-Garden roundhouſe: I wait- 
ed on my accompliſhed Gentleman, and, with ſome 
difficulty, bought off the evidences in what might have 
been conſtrued into felony. I found on a farther 
examination into his affairs, that my houſe was no 
place for him in his preſent ſ:tuation; a ſurgeon, under 
wuhoſe care I put him, has found him à proper lodging 
for fix weeks, at the end of which time he will only 
have about a hundred and fifty pounds to pay for 
broken heads, and broken ſconces, and. punchbowls, 
and may then go down into the country, and tell the 
people he has ſeen the world, 
I am ſure you cannot be of opinion that ſuch igno- 
rants as theſe ſhould be permitted to break their necks 
down ſtairs, or run into the fire in this manner un- 
reſtrained. | I beg you will deviſe ſome means to eſta- 
bliſh a better regulation of them; and, till that is 
done, I wiſh you could compel all taylors, who make 
up theſe narrow. ſleeved and no-ſkirted coats, to few 
leading - ſtrings to the ſhoulders for them, by way af 


informing the world, that the wearers are not yet in 
a condition to go alone. 3 
| Jann, 8 


Cheapſide. Tour humble Servant. 
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dun alteram partem. 
E lately preſent, I may be allowed to ſay 


happily ſo, at as extraordinary an occurrence as 

perhaps any man ever met with by perfect accident 
in the ſtreet. A woman of figure, of uncommon ele- 
gance of perſon, and with a great deal of unaffeted | 
dignity in her deportment, was, as I paſſed along a 
narrow ſtreet in the city, pleading, with a moſt re- 
markable earneſtneſs, to thoſe who were neareſt her 

of a vaſt cluſter of people; and endeavouring by 
remonſtrances, not by violence, to diſengage ber 
hand from a young fellow who had hold of it, and 


| who was forcing her to a hackney coach which ſtood - 
no- at a little dias è REC nn od, 
r necks I ſhall claim no merit in ſtopping on this occaſion, 
ner un- as the crowd rendered it impo ble for me to do other- 
to efla- wiſe, nor indeed in alighting, as curiofity alone, 
that is without any tincture of a better motive, might have 
o make led any man to do it. The mob, as I firſt mixed 


to ſew among them, ſeemed a good deat divided in their 
way of WW ſentiments on the ſubject; but a piece of addreſs on 
t yet in the youth's part, immediately after turned the deter- 
METER mination wholly in his favour. 'You, Sir, ſaid 
he, juſt as I came up to him, applying to a young 
fellow with a vacant face, and pretty ſuit of mourn- 
ing, are a Gentleman: I beg leave to appeal to 
you in this caſe, and I will ſtand wholly by your de- 
termination. This young woman has not been at 
home theſe four days: ſhe has run away after a young 
oficer in the guards, who, I don't doubt, is ſome- . 
where hereabouts now, and whom I wiſh I could find 
mat I might treat him as ſuch a raſcal deſerves for 
8 "5 deluding 
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198 The IVS Ie TOA“ N.. 
delading her: my father has almoſt broke his heart 
about her; my mother has been in fits the whole time, 
and all the neighbourhood are in tears. Only make 
it your own caſe, Sir, continued: he, or any Gentle. fe\ 
man that's here do the ſame : ſuppoſe you had a lifter he 
that had done this, and a fine young creature as ſhe'is | ed 
an 

mi 
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too, a match for any man in the kingdom, would not 
you, if you met her by chance in the ſtreet as I did, 
force her to go home, if ſhe would not go willingly?” 
The anfwer was given in the affirmative; the um- no 
pire laid hold of the other hand of the Lady, in or- I 
der to aſſiſt in dragging her to the coach, and the ne 
crowd followed her, with many coarſe. expreſſions of me 
their diſſatisfaction and reſentment. I believe no body T. 
but myſelf paid her ſo much attention as to obſerve the 
that ſhe was earneſt to ſay ſomething. in her behalf: the 
I told the people, as I hurried among them, that ed 
they ſhould always hear both ſides of a cauſe before me 
they came to a reſolution how to act; and encouraged err 
by the general aſſent declared in the frequently te. he 
peated words, © Ay, that's. right, that's right,” ed 
which were pronounced from every quarter at onee,. me 
J got between the coach and the Gentlemen, Wo at 
were forcing the Lady to it, and inſiſted upon their tre 
ſuffering her to be Beard. 
From the rudeſt clamour I think my ears were ever 
ſtunn'd with, all was in an inſtant a ſeene of tranquil- 
lity ; all was attent on, and not a ſyllable of what 
was uttered was loſt to the moſt diſtant of the crowd: - 
I am indeed, ſaid ſhe, the perſon this Gentleman 
tells you (for he had named her family) my father 4s 
*, his houſe is in , but I have no more been an 
gut y of what this perſon tells you than I have of 
acrilege; I know this man very well; he has perſe- 
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cuted me theſe four months with a diſhoneſt paſkon; 
he knows he cannot ſucceed in it by perſuaſion,” and 
| he has made this ſtrange attempt to do it by fonte. 
He is no more my brother than you or you! are, nd. 
dreſſing herſelf to two of the foremoſt of the mob; 
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you will protect me from him, or eHe ſume of you g 
with me, if he forces me away from you.” S 
The youth proteſted, with a thouſand oaths and aſ- 
ſeverations, that this was a mere trick, and that what 
ke had told them was the truth: that ſhe billy want- 
ed to give her lover an opportunity to yeſcue her, 
and that he was determined w die, rather than ſub- 
mit to ir- , ͤ . ↄ . FRM | L678 ne? 
The mob were divided in their opinions; and I do 
not know where the thing might have ended, had not 
1 defired the Lady to accept of my carriage to the 
next magiſtrate, and the Gentleman to accompany 
me thither in the Hackney Coach, to confront her. 
This propoſal appeared ſo equitable to every body, 
that there was no refufing to comply with it. It ſaved 
the Lady; but the event was not what I had intend- 
ed. Not one of the parties ever found the way to the 
magiſtrate, whoſe office would have been ſo worthily 
employed on the occaſion. The Lady no ſooner ſaw 
herſelf out of the reach of the crowd, than ſhe order- 
ed the coachman to drive her home; and the Gentle- 
men who were to have accompanied me to meet her 
at the magiſtrate's, made a not very honourable re- 


treat, The pretended brother damning her for being 


a ſcandal to her family, and declaring he would give 
himſelf no farther trouble about her. ph x 
As I went home, I could not but reflect with terror 
on the power of a mob, and on the eaſt: of direfting, 
that power againſt the moſt innocent objects, or em? 
ploy ing it to the moſt unjuſtißfable parpoſes. 
doms have been overthrown by no greater means thaw 
an addreſs of the fame kind with that which this in- 
famous young fellow had etnployed, in this caſe, 


«. * 


* 


ſes. King- 


againſt the virtue of the woman, whom he ought to 


have teverenced for refufitig him. Hoo 
We have, in the Eaſtern hiſtory, an zotbunt of 4 
revolution which: difplaced the regi! Finily from 
their throne, and ſhed the blood of fifty thouſand 
people, brought about” on theſe principles, and im 
this very manner. A conſpirator, of another — 
; f 4 f . 
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for many years courted the popular fayour, by an af. 
fected clemency ; and —— took AO | 
the reigning Emperor, and his whole family at the 
ſame time, $1 of a. thouſand acts of cruelty, 
He had no ſooner eftabliſhed.his own and the Empe- - 
pra; yang ways this footing in the general opi- , 
nion, than he ſeized on the opportunity of a general 
feſtival, when the people were all ſwarming about 
the ſtreets in idleneſs, and finding means to get a vaſt 
concourſe together in an appropriated ſpot, he em- 
i 8} ployed a fellow to be there whipping his. mule. in an 
13 unmerciful manner, and had; emiſlaries among the 
{ crowd, to ſpirit them up to the utmoſt againſt him, 
Jon his Pritt. 
All this was ſo carefully managed as to time and 
place, that, juſt in the heighth of the general reſent- 
ment againſt the mule- driver, a ſoldier was paſſing by 
from the place of puniſhment, with his cloak juſt. 
- hung. over his bleeding back, to keep off the air and 
" inſects. © If you have humanity enough to be af. 
14 fected by the miſery of that beaſt, exclaims a perſon 
iS appointed for the purpoſe, what will you ſay to ſee. 
ene of your fellow-creatures in this condition!“ A8 
1 he ſpoke, he threw the cloak off the ſoldier's ſhoul- 
_— ders. The ſight of Cæſar's wounds did not exalpe-. 
rate the Romans more againſt his murderers, than this 
pitiable ſpectacle thoſe who ſaw it againſt their law- 
ful and their innocent ſovereign. They roſe at once 
into a rebellion, which terminated in the deſtruction 
of the reigning family, ard the ſetting that of the 
artful contriver of the ſcene upon the throne :. nor 
did they find out, till a ſecond ſlaughter. had made 
way for the re-eſtabliſhing the former line, that they, 
had been, in their firſt riſing, tools in the handsof 
a villain ; employed in maſſacres and murder, under 
the pretence of juſtice : that the whole ſcene that had 
given riſe. to the original tumult, was à concerted 
one; or that the ſoldier, at whoſe ; puniſhment they! 
had been ſo enraged, had received it by Aingnlar 
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lenity, in the place of death, for a crime which the 
laws of the country made capital. 


il 


Tux TNSPECTOR. N,, 
Vor bet novimus effe nihil. 
we YO ĩͤ 

- Correſpondent of yours, in pointing out tbe 
A charaQeriftics of what, according to the phraſe - 
of the . polite of theſe times, we are to call a Femmy + 
Fellow, has had recourſe, as one of the eſſentials, to 
a pair of leather breeches; and I believe it muſt be al- 
lowed, that, - excepting only for the emptineſs of the 
head, and poltroon pertneſs of the behaviour, of thoſe 
Ren of the times, it would not have been eaſy to 

ve hit upon a more infallible mark of diſtinction. 

As I have indeed, long before this occaſion, ac- 
cuſtomed myſelf to direct my eye downward, in ex- 
amining the male part of the rabble at our common 
places of entertainment, and have exerted my talents 
with double vigilance ſince, I begin to fancy that I 
have ſome right alſo to ſpeak about it. Certain it is, 
that I have of late paid an atrention to this part of the 
habit, which no body elſe has thought it worth while 
to beſtow on it; and have extended the diſtinctive 
marks to be collected from it much farther than either 
your Correſpondent, or any body who has written on 
the ſubject of dreſs: ſince the days of the celebrated, 
though not much regarded, pedant Gocleanius, who ſo 
elaborately commented on every part and appurte- 
nance of them, in his diſſertation on the uſe of ſhirts, 


and the advantages of waſhing. 
4 I know 
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I k no- vom pay a proj r regard e ee 
nication that is calc for the real uſe and benefit 
of mankind, and therefore have been at the pains of 
methodizing my thoughts on this head, as you will 
find them in the courſe of this epiſtle, which I doubt 
not your readineſs. in communicating, to the public. 
eſpecially 3 I recolle& it will ſave you the en, 5 
it would coſt you to write a papen imits place. 

If I f make this a regular diſſertation on 
the origin and ſtructure of galligaſkins, I would begin 
with the etymology of that almoſt inexplicable term, 
and thence proceed to the explication ef the more fa- 
miliar and obvious one &reeches. I would, from this, 
enter on the conſideration of their form, we ger 
and uſe; but neicher the limits of your „nor the 
attention of your humble ſervant, will allow him to 
do ſo due honour to the ſubje ce. 2 

I ſhall only cafually obſerve, chat tlie fr& breeckys: ; 
we have aecount of were made of a fig-leaf-z the ſame: 
| ſubſtance to Which the Ladies aprons. alſo owe their 
origin. From this light hint T am apt to believe the 
mutual and natural affection of thoſe two parts of the 
human habiliments to one another, which has ſo long 

zzled the philoioph1c world to account for, ge. [nf | 

very eaſily and 1atisfaQorily explained on the 

ciples of the Newtonian attractions but I have n 
room here for digreſſions. 151 1 

From fig-leaves, which were the original matiereC 
breeches, the ancients all agree, that the leaves: of 
the plantane, the pawpaw-tree, the burdech,. and the 
colegfoot, with a long etcetera of others got into uſe; 
ſome on account of their ſize, which ſaved the trouble 
of piecing; ſome for their ſtrength ; and the laſt, in 
particular, for its ſoftneſs. In ſhort, I am apt to be- 
lieve, that if the hiſtory of ſome. of the finſt people in 
the world had been delivered to us with: as much pune- 
tuality as that of ene by nn — | 


* This Saws iy is in a miſtake as to the time 5 L alway 
allow three-quarters. TE 
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eurate Rabelade, we ſhould And the frſt man made as 

many experiments, to find what was the belt material: 
for covering this part of the body, as that Bahy giant: 
did to diſcover hat was beſt calculated for its clean- | 


2 lineſs. 
= The modeſt reſtraint chat preſerved the animal: 
r world, by ſapplying the neceſſities or luxuries of men. 


from the vegetable creation alone, was. of no \ong er- 
eontinuance, in regard fo the coveritigs of the bod 3 
than to its ſuſtenauce: no ſoohef. kat the Tiquoriſh: 
prieſt learned to cat roaff meat, by fucking the gra 2 * 
from his fingers at à facrifice, than the whole World 
was clothed with the ſpoils, as well as fed. with the- | 
ficſh of animals. | 
Olaus Rudbechius has written a very Jan and. 
learned differtation, to fhew titar the terre 5 para- 
dife, the feat of which the 8 ographers have 
deen {6 long perplexed to weden ; and has. 
been at much ins to prove, Hed the remains of the 
old Swediſn cuffoms, yet preſerved in - the en | 
parts of the world, that all thofe parts, 9 un 
Ameriea not excepted, were peopled from. this an. 
cient nurfery of Heroes. He has inftanced ſeveral 
markes of antique ufages, prefer bel to this diy amon 
the boors of that K dom, to prove that Rey lk: 
keep up fafftcient marks of thei Primæ vi 5 1 but it 
s amazing that à mam of his accaracy ſhould have 
Faker Er eircumſtance which it falle nmediately 
my way ton add in this place, ard ick, fo me 
ſeems tor prove more than aff le fas advanced in 
cis way, the ofigitf of mankinck to have been chere. 
Je en is the onfy place in che world where 3 
peaſants wear breeclids of the undreſſed Rides of com- 
mom cattle : 4 got is no fbonter flead, than the: wife 
of the cottager (if a man may be dignified with that 
appellation w makes a hole in Be ground ſerve 
him by way of # Worſe) cuts out. a ar 8 of 5 7 5 
from the ſkin, Which Ne wears with the hair oy 
wards. We know tifat, even it the time of the 
man 1 our _— * wore ſhoes made 
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204 The Insextrom , N. 4g. 
of untanned hides of oxen ; and nothing can be more 
certain than that this other part of the habit was oti- 
ginally of the ſame materials; and conſequently that 
the Swedes, who preſerve the cuſtom to this day, 
are, in reality, the only people who can give that 5 
proof of earlieſt antiquit x. me ee 


4 


The firſt improvement from the raw-hide cover- 
ings was, doubtleſs, that of tanning the ſkins; before 
the ſewing them together for this purpoſe; and if, 
from this, Sir, you ſhould be inclined to aſſert the 
antiquity of the Femmy fellows, and declare them to 
have been prior to the venerable Gregoriant, or even 
to the deſcendents of Hiram and Solomon, I ſhall have 
more prudence than to enter the liſts in a diſpute with 

Ou. 3 4 Fo SO Gy 
4 The native ſtrength and toughneſs of the ſkins of 
animals could not long ſatisſy the buſy ſpirit of the 
world, that is eternally thirſting after new inventions, 
which, though in general I think they make thin 
worſe than they were before, are always dignified 
with the name of improvements: the fur, the wool, 
or by whatever other name the natural covering of the 
animal's hide may be expreſſed, was ſoon taken off 
and while the generality of the people of the times 
were valuing themſelves upon the coolneſs and clean- - 
lineſs of their ſhorn habiliments, ſome Foote of that 

. ſome genius of that rude period of 
the world, ſtruck a bold ſtroke, and appeared in 4 
artificial covering, made of the refuſe-wool that had 
been pick d up at their clippings. Such, doubtleſs, 
was the origin of the woollen manu acture, ſuch the | 
firſt ſteps towards the making the broad-cloth which 
has ſince rendered the name of Great Britain immor- 
tal, which has made her the clothier of a thouſand 
nations ; and of which one Virgil, but not he who. 
wrote a Tom Jones in verſe, under the name of the 
Hneid, has written ſo l-arnedly, and to ſo little pur- 
poſe, in a thick, ill-ſhap'd duodecimo, on the in- 
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g-andfathers_ progenitors, 


be: InvrneroOR 
Dd crandfathers gfeat 


in all probakiley, 2 I don't know that we are 


abſolutely ce of ſo much, contented themſelve 
many years with the ſpoils of the creatures on whick 
they fed, for the manufactures of theſe their neceſſary 
coverings ; but at that period of time, hap che pa 3 
of pregnant ſows, 383 palates of carps, a | 
tongues of nightingales, came in faſhion f or dee 
luxury, not content with ravaging all nature for the 
ſtomach, directed her eye toward the labours of the 
leuer animals for the — ; ey — 20 „N 
ton e it, 


0 «A 14 3568+ 
- 4 * 4 % 7 


1 Alben of ein Ward, 
Who in * green ſbeps Jpin the ſmall bair'd dai. 


and employed their arts to fabricate that into Aa more 13 


elegant web than the threads of the flax and hemp 
had before added to their manufactures. Hence a 
new inundation of ornaments, in the place of mere 
coverings; and hence, when the fund of materials 
ſeemed quite exhauſted, the form became che ſole ob- 
ject of the fancy. and genius of the polit eee. 

Pray, Mr. INSPECTOR, did it never happen to 
you that your preface ſwelled into ſuch a length as to 


leave no room for the diſſertation? Whether you 


will own ſo much or not, I cannot pretend to con- 
ceal that my proſe Pegaſus has run away. with me, on 
this occaſion, and that unleſs you will give me leave, 
on ſome other opportunity, to ſend you my diſcourſe 
on the uſe and characteriſtical nature of breeches, the 
beau monde muſt wear all their extravagancies in 
peace, and your readers be contented: with a ref 
tion on their orig. I ee yas at. eg 


* oh R, 
Tu very — Servant, 
„ RALPH GaTTICASKN. 


Tur In SPECT 0 1. N. ge. 5 
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. I R, * LE] 5 INS 35 1 : 255 
1 HAVE given you a r the origin of 
galligaſk ins, in which I endewroured, with what 
ſucceſs indeed I don't know, to adapt my manner 


and language to the ſeriouſneſs, di „ and import- 
anes of the ſubject. The buſineſs that wm. 
nrcatiow, however, was mere master of: pecul > 
I beg; your permiffion now to defcend ſomew har bs. 
low — of modern authors, and fpenl of cheit 


ule. As to what regards warmtk, convenience, de. 
other 


cency, and many ar eonfiderations 6% this. 
head, I ſhall leave — vulgar writers: whit 
z mean by the uſe of bresches, is what the polite gart. 
of the world who pus them on, ſeem alſe at this mt 
to underſtand as the true uſe of them y thi is; the. 
ſerving to diftingeiſh- che character * quality, under. 
ſandmgy and tem̃per of he were! 

The feverat mateviats for the Adthg {hols erh 


fury, theſs charaderiftical- Parv of. the male — 


ment have Bern already treated oft Their 
which is à cireumſtanèe of as muck importunce, i 
is mdeedinmmedidtely effeAiaÞfs N Fan Purpoſc, 

I have not yet fouched upon- e 
ou are very well apprized, F doubt not, aan * 
the wearing red brecches was, in the laſt century, an 
allowed proof of uit; one of the beſt Comedy writers 
of eur natian introduces à man of taſte very happily 
laughing at a pretender to diſcernment for not findi 
* to be the caſe: but as the moſt n — 4 


oy 
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priated determination Will fail in time, the quality 
denoted by that colour in this part of the male habi- 
liment became, by degrees, ſo diametrically oppoſite 
to the original one, that in the beginning of this age 
it was univerſally underſtood te denote — | 
compatible theſe-qualities'may be in the ſame breeches, 


and in conſeq of this, their pitch | 
preſent ſo very low that, I think, excepting where a- 
uniform exaQs it, few people put -them an but fuck 


as are not averſe that the! world ſhould: know. they” - 
will at any time ſubmit to be kieked on condition of 


being paid for it. EY LORIE 
To the utter abolition of that flaming. colour in 


this part of the dreſs of the beau monde fucceeded: - 


the uſe of crimſon; and as that royal dye never 


ſhews itfelf to fo. much advantage as in velvet, it be- 
came unorthodox to wear it in an other materials, 


The reign of theſe regal ornaments would probably 
have been ly appearing. | 
after, that the hint of the faſhion was taken from 
the domeſtics of a foreign! miniſter, and at the ſame 
time a diſcovery being made that they were-ſubjeQ to 


indelible tains, on the moſt common: occaſions, the, 


vaniſhed at once from the Mall, and the other places 


of polite rendezvous: but, as out of the multitudes 


of them that had been made, ſcace any were worn 


out at the time of their diſgrace, they ſerve at this 


ume, as one occaſionally meets with them, to denote 
| "> 


of credit is aa 


longer, but it unluckily appearing. ſoon 
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208 The INS PE TOR. N. 30. 
at once the-ceconomy and ambition of the wearer, 
who, it may be always preſumed, has found the way 
8 the land of gaiety and grandeur through Monmouth. 

pet; i: 5 ly PAIL EEE 23 2365 £06 13 Fc ATR. 3 2 bo HY N 
To theſe ſucceeded the long uninterrupted reign of 
white pluſh; it is true indeed, that a very eminent 
and egregious beau made a bold puſh, during a ſhort 
interregnum that happened between theſe periods, to 

| eſtablick the uſe of yellow velvet; but this laudable 
attempt was deſtroyed by ſo inconſiderable a creature - 
as the dwarf fan-painter of Bath. This fellow exhi- 
bited, on his next fan. the yellow breeches, as they had 
ſtrutted along the eee — firſt day, on the ſlim 
limbs of the little beau who ſet the faſion; acrompa - 
nied with a green and ſilver waiſtcoat, a black velvet 

coat and blue ſtockings. So little things are able to o- 
verturn ſuch noble projects. From thoſe days to theſe, 
I think, no yellow breeches have appeared, beſide that 
original pair, which I, who have always had my eye 
upon them, have traced through the hands, if I may 

ſo expreſs it, of a Tragedy monarch at Southwark 
fair; a finger at New Sadler's Wells; a writer to a: 

Gentleman of eminence in the Temple; a Scotch 
captain, of an unknown regiment, who paid his ad- 
dreſſes in them to a fortune in the inories; and of 

the valet to the original proprietor. From this period 

Thad wholly loſt them, till the evening before the laſt, 
when they ſtradled full upon me, new vamped up, at 

Vauxhall, and, with the aſſiſtance of jet buttons, 
ſerved as the ſecond mourning of a knight of the in- 
duſtry, who, if you have not honour enough to keep 
my name a ſecret from all enquirers, | am afraid 
will cut my throat for this hiſtory of them 
The uſe of white pluſh, which this long epiſode 

has ſomewhat unfairly broken in upon, lafted till it 

was obſerved that they were a part of the uniform of 
one of our troops of horſe; from which period you 
may depend upon it, that, whenever you meet with 
a pair of them on a man of five feet nine inches tug, I 
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tals. ; 

To hs faſhion of theſe ſacceeded- chad . laud- 
able and decent one of black filk; which has been in 
a manner univerſal ever ſince: It. is to be acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that ſome frowſy p at- 
tempted to raiſe up worſted in em 
and that one of the prettieſt fellows of this age is at 
this very period attempting an innovation in the co- 
lour, by wearing white ones: I am very ready to con- 
feſs, that the people of Goodman e belds Wells, from 
whoſe dreſs the hint for theſe might poſſibly be taken, - 
make a very cles: figure ; but, unleſs- rope: dancing. 
ſhould: become a more eſtimable em employment, I am 
afraid we ſhall hardly make the cuſtom univerſal. 

One farther attempt, however, upon the preva- 
lence of this faſhion, though an effort of a genius of 
another nation, I muſt not omit to mention; havin 
juſt received inſormation from Paris, that a celebrate 
Hoon there (the Engliſh reader is deſired to take no- 
- tice, that this, or a word very like it, is at preſent 
underſtood in France, to the great honour. e _ 
rati, to be ſynonymous with philoſopher r) a = 
in his office of Intendant de Jardin dir Roy, in a 3 * 
dove- coloured breeches, made of cob-webs.- bis 
was the reſult of a project of the celebrated Mr. 
Bohn, which would certainly have ſucceeded very 
well in his time, but that he could never ſind the 
means of making thoſe 8 inſets . 6 
ably together. N 

Breeches, of * 1 of —— co our, | 
or of whatever materials, we very well know became, 
in a certain ſtate, the emblems of philoſophy, _— 
indolence is too great to mend them, and whoſe paſ-' 
ſions too cool to need the: defence of N dane 
to 1 them, 

t is not only dünne F newly thay: ben, to 
take its ſymbol — the —— royalty itſelf is 
not above it; and cuſtom ſeems, on a very juſt and 
nn. footing; to have; 2 the images 


governance. 


vernance. Since 8 „Aablihmeng or the — 
la in France, all the civilized nations in Europe 
have. allowed, that to rule and to wear the breeches, 


are terms of the ſame fignification; and, F 
thinks. to . — in — is ers "wy 
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88 „s eber maſter of e Mb. 
I jectoflove tlian the author to whom Jam obliged: 
9 for this motto; nor has he, a ns, art of his writings, 
| ſhewn hamfelf more ſo, or where given « more 
invariably true and ofeful | uronicion thn this, it 
. which he pleads for the deferring a marriage for a me 
_— where both —_ are u e to have it conſum- 
x n LEP 
An 3 and p itation on \ both: ales, in 
an engagement of this os is indeed ſo far from be- 

ing a rational exception to the general rule; that it is 
the circumſtance of all others under which it is moſt 
H neceſſary to be complied with. Every the moſt minute 
article in the diſpoſition, temper, and affairs of either, 
ought to be perfectly underſtood by the other before 

the entering into an union im which every [after diſ- 
covery of 2 wrong kind muſt prove a ſoùree of irre- 
mediable diſcontent. Time alone can, in the com- 
mon action of * they all that thero is to * 
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ll thar des is to fear, in -_ one's run of minds 
and ſurely not a ſhorter, but a much longer 
to à perſon — 
under the influence of the moſt violent of all paſſions; 
and who is intereſted in the concealing every thing 
that might but lead to the knowledge of whatever 
greater or leſſer e we 0 5 In his na 
tural diſpoſition. | a 
Jam aware that 1 younger ade of the other 
ſex will be very ready with the good old adage, © that 
many things happen between the cup and the lip: 
but I am fo anſoer chem, that it were infinitely more 
eligible that all theſe ſhould h in that p 


riod, — — them oceur to embi 


ter the draught, when the whole muſt be — 
however well on ill adapted to the 
It is true that a thouſand incidents may happen in 
the courſe of deferring a concluded alliance of this 
kind, which may its conſummation ; but if 
we recollect them and ſet them before us even in 
their worſt colours, we ſhall be obliged to own, when 


we will let reaſon, diveſted of paſhon, determine for 
us, that it is better they ſhould have happened, amt 


prevented the match, than that it ſhould have been 
concluded without a knowledge of their + poſliblec 
The man whoſe temper grows rough under {uch a de- 
lay, would have been infufferable without it; he who | 
changes his mind during that period, would h 
changed it otherwiſe, at a time gms he could 
have been diſcarded. for dein ſo; and ſhe who, dur- 
of receiving a more 
advantageous propoſal, was not worthy of the firſt... 
There may be pain SP 
had — pitched upon under circumſtances like 
theſe; but there muſt be iſh, and almoſt defpair, 
in diſcovering that we ought to have loſt ker wn 
is impoſſible we ſhould doo. 
The accidents that-generally dire 2 man, among 
the multitudes of agreeable women, to the particular 
1 for a are in — ſo trivial 
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and ancbitain;;thar it 1 A | vine enn rational ere 
ture to own being influenced by them: the woman 
whom I ſhould have overlooked at court or in an af. 


ſembly, becomes the miſtreſs of my imagination becauſe - 


I have happened to meet her on a familiar viſit: or ſhe- 
who would have paſſed among the unnoticed crowd 
at our public diverſions, receives my adoration” from 
her happening to be of a party with ſome Lady with: 
whom I am intimate: from the poſſibility of payin 
my addreſſes to her ariſes an inclination to do it; ken.) 
the approbation with which I ſaw her in the evening, 
is in the morning elevated into rapture. 


No better than this is the ſource of the W 


of a man's original determination as to which of the- 


many equally agreeable women he has ſeen, ſhall re. 
ceive his addrefies: from this determination he imme 


— rere. to make his pro poſals, and if his for- 


tune be not inferior to the Lady's expectations, the 
relations countenance the application; and, to prevent 
diſappointments clap up a marriage, as they expreſs it, 


between two raw creatures, who like one another's 


faces, and are to grow acquainted with ack _—_— 
tempers and humours afterwards. ' © 
There is a natural fondneſs for novelty i in Wan 
of the whole human ſpecies, which gives charms to 
an agreeable object on our firſt acquaintance with i it, 


that never fail to decreaſe from that moment: it is on 


this foundation that beauty ſoon grows familiar to the 
lover, and that familiarity makes haſty advances to- 
wards contempt. It is poſſible, indeed, that the 
huſband may find, connected with the perſonal charms 
that firſt ſtruck his fancy, a heart ſuſceptible of friend- 


| ſhip; and jt is poſſible alſo that the wife may find the 


huſband capable of enjoying the pleaſures of ſuch an 
union; but how ought both of them to ſhudder at the 
thought, that it is equally poſſible nothing of this may 


de in the diſpoſition of either, and that the certain 


and inevitable diſregard (not to expreſs it by ſo harſh 
a word as contempt) to the perſon of the aſſociate, 
9 have no * allurement t to ſupply its . 
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the unalienable companion of the ſucceeding years, 
that is not more contempti ble 


The great ſource of unhappy marriages, I og 
been confident, is the too great attention paid, on a 

ſides, to the fortune of the perſons: great inequalities 
in this reſpect, J am ready to allow ought, ini the eye 


of reaſon, to be always objected to, as giving a na- 


tural ſuperiority on one part, which is incompatible 


with that free equality that ought to be, and indeed 
that muſt be, in a ſtate of ſocial community, that 1s 


but expected to be an eaſy one; but I would-no more, 


were I a parent, fix my child to any particular offer 
that was made, becauſe of the equality of the fortune, 
than I would refuſe the pretenſions of another, becauſe 
it was reaſonable to expect a tenth or a twentieth more 
in the eſtate. | | * LOIN i 
The parent ſhould conſider, that he who offers, 


andis a proper match, is not the only one that can or 


that will offer: he ſhould remember, that the world 


affords a number ſuch; and, under this conſideration, 


he ought to look upon the loyer's fortune as only.plac- 
ing him in a ſtate of indifference, in which it would 
be prudence, -both in himſelf and his child, to exa- 
mine candidly and diſintereſtedly into his pretenſions 
to thoſe qualifications that are much more eſſential 
than riches, to happineſs in the married ſtate. Infi- 
nitely better were it to take theſe in another, with a 
ſome what ſmaller eſtate, than to accept a larger, 
without them, from one who will be always conſcious 
of kis having beſtowed a favour, when happineſs can 
ſolely depend upon the having received one. 
Were I of the female ſex, and had my choice. of 
more offers than one, there is nothing I ſhould be fo 
cautious of as the receiving an obligation from my 


huſband, till I was th:roughly aſſured of his diſpoſi- 


tion, There are indeed tempers to which a generous 
mind would wiſh to be obliged ; there are men to 
whom the utmoſt felicity would be to exceed the ex- 
pectations ot the woman they loved ; who would V 
ö 1 = | a trant- 
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a tranſport in giving, greater than it -is 1 Poſlibile-to 
have in receiving; and who would have no ſenſe of 
the obligation they conferred, but what aroſe from 
the happineſs. it gave to the object of their affection. 
Theſe are; in my opinion, the marri which pro 
miſe moſt certain, and moſt durable pleaſure: The 
man can have no intereſted views, who ſacrifices i inte. 
reſt even in the act of marrying; yet even theſe are 
dangerous, without the preſcribed delay. If a ſtart 
of paſſion alone has given riſe to the determination, a 
1 that paſſion will no ſooner be ſatiated, than he will tl 
_- repent the having made it; but if a continuance of f 
x T9 Rais acquaintance firſt proved that — is its th 
1 foundation, the happineſs which attends it ene n 
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1 long as the ſource of that eſteem continues. * 
1 his is at once making a wife happy, 8 Poti ſv 
1 it in her own power to. determine how long — 

44 continue ſo: it is giving hey an invariable” pleaſure 01 
| $f | in the exerting thoſe virtues which. firſt er wre i - 
1 2 ss their reward. i ; ci 
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HERE is no office of friendibip o Aigen, he 

1 no one of the ſocial virtues that requires ſuch Wi 

a delicacy in the exerting, as that of telling the per- We 

fon we love of a fault. This alone has deterred ma-. an 

ny from doing ſs honeſt and acceptable a'ſerviee 

caſes where they were ſufficiently. ſenſible of the ne- 

beſſity of it: but there is another cireumſtance, which 
has perhaps much oftener prevented it, even in thoſe 

who would have done it at all adventures, — 
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any proſpect of advantage; which 


thought there was advantag | 
is the extreme unwilli people have to mend of 
their faults. Habit is a very powerful antagoniſt on 
theſe occaſions; but there is another latent principle 
which, though leſs attended to, is more productive, 
even than this, of the ill we complain of; that is 
pride: it hurts us to ſee another judge better of our 
own concerns than ourſelves do, and though we are 
ever ſo conſcious that it would be right to follow the 
admonitions we have received from ſuch a one, yet 
the acknowledging ourſelves in zn error, is a ſubmiſ- 
fon to the judgment of him who points it out to us, 
that accufes us of leſs diſcernment, and that we know 
not how to ſtoop to. While a change in our conduct 
would beſpeak ſuch an acknowledgment, or argue 
ſuch a ſubmiſſion, this falſe pride will not permit us 
to admit it, though the jefaling it be at the expence 
of the continuing in known errors. 
This muſt indeed be acknowledged a diſcouraging 
circumſtance, in regard to the giving advice in this 
eſſential point ; but the man who ſuffers it to prevent 
him from cone his endeavour, at leaſt, to be of fer- 
vice, where his heart is thoroughly inclined to it, robs 
at once himſelf of that greateſt of all pleaſures to a 
rational mind, the .conſciouſneſs of having done its 
duty, and the man whom he loves of the means, 
perhaps the only means, of adding to his happineſs, 
or of avoiding-rain. I would fun have the world. 


enter wi h me into the ſpirit of this moſt familiar and 


moſt pleaſureable obſervation, that there is an honeſt, 
heart-felt joy, in reality 3 to moſt that falt 
within our reach, in the ſenſe of having done what 
we ought, independently of. any of its conſequences, 
and utterly unconnected wick its ſucceſe. 
The man who would admoniſi his friend whom he 
faw in an error, from this difintereſted, this generous 
and unbiaſſed motive, would find a content of heart 
in conſcquenee of it, that would amply repay the 
natural ungratefulneſs of the office; and, I may add, 
he would have the pleaſure, in moſt caſes, of ys | 
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all the good effects he could propoſe to himſelſ fram 
its influence, though not acknowledged as its ebnſe, 
guences, nor immediately attendant on it. Wa are to 
bear with the frailties of thoſe we love, eſpecially 

when they are rather. the fraiſties of human nature, 
than of the particular perſon in whom we ſeeithem: 

we are to ſet down this falſe — among the number 

of thoſe frailties, and in conſequence, we are to wink 

at the man's affecting to diſregard our advice, who 
we know muſt be ſenſible it is right, and will, when 4 
he thinks we have forgot the giving it, purſue the i 
ths to which it keen himy Many a man is diſ- t) 
ingenuous enough to affect to deſpiſe the counſel that 7 
he is determined immediately to put in execution; 10 
but of thoſe who do not come up to this diſhoneſt *. 
fallacy, the far greater number will ſeem to pay no * 
regard to what they ſe: down upon the tablets of their th 
hearts, and of which they determine in ſecret to reap th 

the range ht [ied on Or a. | 
The man who gives admonition ſor the ſake of H 
ſhewing his ſuperiority of judgment, will be diſſatis. ob 
fied at its being thus received ; but the friend has a ak 
very different principle from this oſtentation to actuate you 
him; and if he truly deſerve that name, he will over- 
look, with a ſmile, the defect of that gratitude it would Fe. 
have been a pain to the man he loves to have paid r 
him, and be perfectly ſatisfied with, and generouſly 
happy in the event of what he did with no other view 3 
but that of bringing about ſuch. an event. Ibis is a Wi: 
Pleaſure which every man who has felt, will own is \ 
not at all the leſs for the neceſſity of its being enjoyed aA; 
in private; and it may be added to this, that, :inde+ 1 
pendently of our own private ſatisfaction, we are to they 
ook on it as a duty enjoined by him who has placed any 
us in a ſituation in which we cannot ſuppoſe-wE are 1 
formed for ourſelves alone; and in which we ought nee! 
to know this a firſt condition of our happineſs; that in a ri 
things, the means of which, though not the events, this 
are in our hands, we are to do that which his laws, the c 
whether delivered from his mouth, or implanted. by v. 
| | | = os - t nature | 
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. The dread of a cenfure of impertinence for but 


looking into the affairs of another, is a farther: cir- 


cumſtance that deters poople, who wiſh ever ſo well 
to thoſe they are acquainted with, from adviſing them; 
the ſenſe of a reſtraint of this kind has grown even in- 
to a proverbial maxim; and the man is ſuppoſed wiſe 


who takes care of himſelf, and wiſhes every one to 


mend one among his acquaintance. Whatever ſeem- 
ing prudence there may be in this, there is little chari- 
ty, little of that diſpoſition which it is the prerogative 
of Chriſtianity. to 1nculeate, and which is the great 
honour to Chriſtianity, I believe nobody ever look- 
ed upon the ſpeech of Cain, Am 1 my brather's 1 7 ain 
as one that did credit to him who ſpoke it; and ſure- 
ly the reſerve and ſelj-intereſted conduct inculcated in 
this ſeemingly wiſe adage, is too much of the nature 
of that temper of mind which influenced the other. 
How mean maſt this appear in the eye of the candid 
obſerver, in 9 of that generous, that hu- 
mane and noble advice of the apoſtle, Look not each of 
you at the things only which concern yourſelves, but pay a 
regard to thoſe which belong to others ? This is Chriſti- 
anity, this the effeQof that benevolence, which is at 
once an honour and advantage to our nature. How 
a precept ſo oppoſite to it could have got footing 
among us, under the title of a wiſe and good one, 1s 
not ealy to f,, oe RA nn 

We are not created only for ourſelves, nor are our 


actions, though circumſcribed enough, limited to ſo 


narrow a ſphere : we expect good from others, and 
they ha ve a mutual right to it from us: there is ſcarce 
any man who would be willing to allow ſo mean and 

intereſted a principle as ſelf-love, as the reaſon of his 
not having Jos a good office, to which another had 
a right; yet, when we examine candidly, what but 
this 1s the principle of action in that man, who, from 
the dread of being called buty and impertinent, de- 
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nature in our hearts, direct us, and leave che ſucceſs 
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Hall afterwards find more favour from him, than he 


There is this great conſolation 


_ reaſon enough to "diſcern -whether it be right, and 
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clines the doing a thing that might ſave the perſon he 
rofeſſes to love from deftruftion? '.. 
I ſhall not deny, that many a friendſhip has been te 
broken by the conduct T have been hitherto recom- | 
mending ; but I am equally ſenfible that every one 
of theſe have been friendſhips better broke than kept, 
Even admonition given with the utmoſt imprudence, 
ought only to anger the man to whom it is addrefled 
for the preſent ; if he be worthy the name of a friend, 
he will pardon it as ſoon as he grows cool ; and will 
forget the manner of the action, while he remem- 


bers and loves the perſon, for the tendency and in- 
n, TIES $61 20668 N 


It bas been very jünly obſtryed, y ane of the 
wiſeſt men who ever wrote, that he who rehukes a man, 


*vho has flattered him. We are intereſted in. our own 
coneerns ; our paſſions never fall to influence us too 
ſtrongly, to give our own judgment and reaſon leave to 
exert themſelves, even in points in which we have 
moſt need of their aſſiſtance: not one of us but ac- 
knowledges this, and while we acknowledge it, what 
do we les than plead for the aſſiſtance of that judg- 
ment which the unprejudiced may exert more happily 
in our favour. ; | gf 


our pride, in- 
deed, in the receiving admonition, and even reproof, 
that it is evident he who gives it, ſuppoſes” we have 


prudence, if we find it ſo, to put it in execution. In 
this light, it is not an affront to our underſtandings, 
but a compliment to them: for my own part, I ſhould bu 
never hear any thing of this kind, but I ſhould under- en. 
ſtand it to be prefaced by, Your own good ſenſe at 
will immediately perceive the truth of this, and you eye 
would have ſaid it to yourſelf, if your paſhons had not the 
overborne your conſideration.” In this ſenſe, the wo 
man who is capable of giving advice, will always te. 
ceive it; and in chis ſenſe he undoubtedly, looked 


| N. 53. | The Ixsp Eero 4. * 9 


vpon it, who tells us, with the utmoſt juſtice, that it 


is more deſirable to have the rebuke of the wiſe, than 
to receive the applauſe of fools. „ 
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Nui vultus Acherontis atr, 

Qui Stygiam trim, non triſfis videt, 

Par illi regi, par fuperts tritt. 
13 SEN ECA's Agamemnon: - 
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HAVE often reflected with great pleaſure on the 
1 moral conveyed by the ancient Mythologiſts un- 
der the ſtory of Chiron, who, when his father Saturn 
offered him immortality on earth, conſidered the con- 
ditions and refuſed it. How noble a leſſon againſt 
the common dread of death is a determination like 
this thrown into the mouth of a character eminent for 
wiſdom! if ſuch was the reſolution of mere prudence, 
among a people who had but very dark and uncertain 
expectations of a future period, how ought we to be 
ſcandalized at the terrors we ſee ſo univerſal on this 
oecaſion, who have aſſurances, from the very mouth of 
heaven, of what their Socrates and their Cato were 
happy when they could but ſhew to be probable from 


reaſon? | 


Fear is-in itſelf a mean and contemptible quality ; 
but of all the circumſtances under which it can influ- 
ence us, it is moſt hateful when it thus robs us of every 


rational enjoyment of our lives, by the terrors of an 


event which no art, no power, can evade, and which 


the ancients were perfectly right in determining that it 


_ be folly and madneſs in us to eſcape even if we 
could, co fob. | | 17 
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One of the earlieſt notices we receive in the courſe 


of our lives is, that they muſt have a period, and 
every ſucceeding day not only puts us in mind of this, 
but gives us proof of it in the deaths of multitudes 


about us: would one ſuppoſe.it difficult fon people to 


reſign themſelves to an incident that they ſee fo univer- 
ſal, that they know ſo unavoidable? yet nothing is 
more obvious, than that of the millions who are con- 
tinually ſubmitting to it, there is but once, perhaps, 
in a dozen ages, a man who appears reſigned. _ 
Had we received our lives, ſuch as they are, with- 


out this condition, without the means of parting with 


them, we might with great juſtice have complained of 
them as an inſupportable burden. Men remarkable 
for their wiſdom have ventured to ſay, as it is, that 
no one would accept of life, if offered to him at a 
time when he was able to judge of it; but how infl- 
nitely more juſtifiable would this aſſertion have been, 
if life had been impoſed on us without a period. To 


enjoy it eaſily, under whatever circumſtances, is one 


of the moſt difficult attainments of human reaſon ; but 
to leave it gracefully is yet more difficult. A conſci- 
ouſneſs of having employed it rationally, of having 


uſed it to the purpoſes for which it was given, 1s the. 


great, indeed the only means of laying it down with- 
out diſcompoſure; or to quote from a book which 1 
ſhall always be proud of proſeſſing an acquaintance 


with, the avay to die the death of the righteous is to live 


their life. | 


It is in 


* 


finitely oftener that we deceive the world 


. 


than that we impoſe upon Ourſelves: it is conſequent- 


ly much eaſier to keep up an affected ſpirit through 


the whole prior courſe-of our life, than in the fingle 


moment of our leaving it: the love of fame, ora 


thouſand other motives, may ſupport the diſſimul tion, 
while we regard the world as connected with us, but 


when that is no longer the caſe, when the moment's 


arrived at which it is of no farther concern to us what 
is thought or what ſaid of us, it is no longer worth 


our while to diſſemole s The maſk drops off, _ 
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meu / a face of which our very intima tes have no know- | 


ledge. > — | h 
K is on this principle, that the hour of death has 
been always declared the teſt of our actions: their 
events, and even our reſolution in the 3 
them, the world may have been before acquainted 
with, but the principles that gave — to them, and 
their real motives, are often, I could almoſt ſay, are 
uſually, concealed till that periolt. IP 
When Epaminondas was told that it had been warm- 
ly diſputed, Whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or himſelf 
were the wiſer and better men, he coolly anſwered, 
we muſt all die before that can be determined. One 
would not, after this, doubt the temper of his ſoul at 
the approach of what is, to others, an hour of ſo much 
terror; the calmneſs of his — to a debate that 
would have rouſed the paſſions of almoſt any other man, 
beſpoke him perfectly eaſy under the ex ion. We 
are not, however, without an inſtance of another ſa 
of the ſame country, who was more than reſigned to 
death; who treated it, even in the inſtant of its ap- 
proach, nay at a time when he might have avoided it, 
with a glorious indifference, with a contempt that 
ſcarce any man ſince his time has been able to equal. 
I believe it is ſcarce neceflary to explain myſelf by 
mentioning the name of Socrates: when this great, 
this innocent man was ſolicited at his trial to ſpeak in 
his juſtification, and ſtop the ſentgnce that was about 
to be paſſed upon him, © my friends, faid he, if I 
ſhould plead. in fayour of my life; if I ſhould requeſt 
theſe my judges that I may not die; how can be aſ- 
ſured that I ſpeak not againſt myſelf? I know not 
what it is to die, I am not informed what good or 
what ill there may be in it: thoſe things which I know 
to be evil I avoid, thoſe which I know not to be ills, 
why ſhould I fear? death is of this number: I know 
not, continued he, addrefling himſelf to his judges, 


whether it be more eligible to die, or not to die, I 


commit myſelf therefore to you ; determine of it as 
you ſhall think good,” | 
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l am ſufficiently aware that modern names are much 


leſs pompous and ſounding than thoſe of Socrates and 
Epaminondas, and that great actions a much 


greater, when ſeen through the. miſt of a length of 
years; yet, under all theſe diſadvantages, I ſhall not 
ſcruple to place in the ſame lift of fame with theſe ve- 
nerable Greeks, the Engliſh Laureat: the whole con- 
duct and deportment of this amiable Veteran in a late 


| fickneſs, in which death was every inflant before his 


eyes, was uniformly calm, uninteruptedly eaſy ; every 
breath ſeemed to fay,, 1; + e 


4; 


n . 
Vixi, & quem dederat curſum fortuna peregi, 


and eyery accent contributed to the convincing all 
about him, that himſelf was the only perſon uncon- 
cerned at what ſeemed approaching. 255 


In what appeared to himſelf, as well as thoſe who 
had the care of him, his laſt moments, he was vifi- 
ted, among a multitude of other truly afflicted inti- 


mates by Mr. Jones, the cruelly treated author of a 
tragedy that has not yet appeared. The dying friend 
took him tenderly by the hand, aſked him with a 


faultering voice, what was his chriſtian; name, and 


Called for pen, ink and paper. The tears of Jones 
declared his ſuppoſing him delirious ; but what was 


his amazement, after a few moments, to read in the 


paper which he deliyered to him, defiring him to give 


it to the Duke of Grafton, the following ſentiments: 


| May it pleaſe 8 6 n 


1 Know no better way of repaying your favours of 


1 the twenty laſt years of my life, than by recom- 
mending the bearer, Mr, Henry. Jones, to the vacant 
laurel : My Lord Chefterfield can tell you more of 
him. I do not yet know the laſt moment of my life, 


but while I live I ſhall ever bee 
| | Tour Grace's moſt obliged, ld 3 a0 
Aud moft devoted humble Servant, 
Corey CIBBER. 


The 


| happine 


| kind, ſo open a proſecution of ſo diſhoneſt and hate- 


- 
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The Nobleman, to whom this was. delivered, has 


- 


a teſtimony of his eſteem ; an 


done its author the hor o air to 1 it in a frame, as 


the INSPECTOR is not 


afraid to declare it his opinion, that it wants only to 


have been written in Greek or Latin two thouſand 
years ago, to be reverenced at this time, as a firſt 
teſtimony of Spartan courage or of Roman virtue. 

I ſhall conclude my ſentiments of it by adding, that 
Jam not at a loſs to know the ſource of the Laureat's 


tranquillity under the approaches of death, when I re- 


collect that, but a little before, he left one of the 
agreeableſt parties in the world, at which I had the 
happineſs to be preſent, to ſpend an hour or two, as 
he confeſſed to us, with greater joy, among two or 
three happy children of his children, who owed that 

s to him. 8 e . „„ 
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Elige de vacuis quam non ſibi vendicet alter 
Si neſcis, dominum res habet iſta ſuum. + _ 

x „„ i i to.” nn 
1 HAVE obſerved, with great diſſatis faction and 
uneaſineſs, the attacks of a known man of intrigue 
continued for ſeveral evenings lately at one of our 


K of public entertainment, on the character, at 


eaſt, if not on the virtue of a Lady, whom I take to 
be one of the happieſt married women of this age; 


who, I am confident, deſerves to be ſo; and whom 


know to be the wife of a man whoſe eſteem and 
tenderneſs for her cannot fail to employ every means 
of making her ſuch. I would tell the perſon who 
has given me, and I hope the Lady, ſo much un- 
eaſineſs on this occaſion, that a behaviour of this 


L 4 ful 


224 The Ix sr Ero. N. 54, 
fol a purpoſe, is an affront to every one in the place, 
Which he who is but one of a number of people Who 
have all an equal claim to be at eaſe there, has no 
right to give any one of them; but I think too fa. 
vourably of him to ſuppoſe him more ſenſible in the 

character of the polite than of the honeſt mann. 
I know the principles, the natural reſerve and love 
of virtue in the Lady who is the object of theſe ſhame- 

Jleſcs attacks, too well to be in any dread of their con- 

ſequences on her chaſtity ; but if it be poſſible that 
her eyes are not yet open to them, as the wiſeſt of us 
often are of all people the blindleſt to our own con- 
cerns, I intreat of her to let the looks of every body 
about her, when he is next preſent, direct her to the 

object of their diſpleaſure, and when ſhe has diſco- 
vered it, to act like one more concerned than any of 
them in the cenſure, and who has too much wildem, 

and too little of that arrogance which is unhappily a 

ſrequent attendant, on a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior 

chilies, to run counter to the ſenſe of the Whole 

0 

I am well aſſured, that if it mer ney for this 

Lady to ſuppoſe herſelf in danger of falling into the 

greateſt of all ſocial crimes, and that under the ag-_ 

gravating circumſtances of committing it againſt the 
man who of all the world moſt deſerves her affection 
and eſteem, no more than a ſenſe of that danger an 
wcGuld be neceſſary to make her immure herſelf, or pu 
fly to the utmoſt verge of the earth to avoid it. LeG ca 
tures againſt the crime would be as impertinent as un- les 
neceſſary to her. But as it is poſſible the conſcioul- in 
neſs of her own integrity may lead her, and a thou- ha 
| ſand others under the ſame circumſtances, to hold all ſec 
attacks upon their virtue in a contempt, that will dr 
not ſuffer them to condeſcend to diſcourage and diſj- tac 
countenance them, it may not be an ill office to a per- an 
ſon I ſo much eſteem, and to a large part of the fe- wm 
male world by her means, to put her in mind, that | thi 
fat without the limits of any thing actually criminal 
in this incident, there are conſiderations of no leſs im- 
| „  portance wi 
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N. 4% The Ixsrzeronx ! 223 
portance to her than tlie eſteem of the world, and the 


happineſs of the perſon moſt dear to her in it, which 


- 


view, be little diſpoſed to pay them. n 

The heart of a woman, even the chaſteſt heart in 
the breaſt of the moſt reſerved of the ſex, has a natu- 
ral pleaſure in her being admired. © Women who have 
views, and thoſe who have none, are equally ſuſcep- 
tible of this ſatis faction; and the opinion that it ĩs an 
innocent one, leads them into an encouragement of 
thoſe from whom they receive it, which with the more 
unwary is often the ſource of ruin; and even with 


demand from her an attention that ſhe may, on a flight 


the moſt reſolved and cautious, of infinite diſquiet. I 


rather look 1 — the formidable effort which has given 
occaſion to this paper, as an attack upon the charac- 
ter, than upon the virtue of my fair friend; but if ſhe 
unhappily ſhould not regard this diftinftion, how 
ought ſhe to tremble at being reminded, that while 
ſhe is triumphing in the ſafety of the latter, ſne may 
be for ever ſacrificing the former, and with it the re- 
gard of the whole world, the Jorg of her friends 
and family, and poſſibly the life of the man in com- 
PI of whom the whole world is indifferent to 
er „ 3 * 8 ED 
The women of this time little imagine. with what 
an unreſtrained freedom men talk of them in their 
public parties. I doubt not but the Lady in whoſe 
cauſe I have urged thus much, will be ſtrangely ſtart- 


led to hear that ſhe is the common toaſt of her admirer 


in drunken companies. I am well aſſured ſhe would 
have been ſhocked, as ſhe ought, if ſhe could have 
ſeen, as I laſt night did, the partners in the. revelry 
drink bumpers on their knees to the ſucceſs of the at- 
tack, and heard the man, ſuppoſed the moſt judicious. 
among them, add,“ Ay, ay ! he'll have her: I ſaw 


with what a pleas'd inadvertence ſhe ſwallowed every 
| thing he ſaid to her this evening.” The InspzcToR 


has hitherto been a very bold writer, and in the cauſe 
of honeſty and virtue he will always continue ſo: 
when I have added, to what I have already declared 

$ L 5 On 
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226 The Ix SPECTOR. N. 54. 
on this oceaſion, that I know this Gentleman, though 
in other reſpects as much the man of honour as any 
one in the world, to have boaſted of ſucceſs in an at- 
tempt of this kind by way of revenge for a refuſal; 
I am aſſured the Lak who is moſt concerned in this 
admonition will feel with horror, that ſhe has inad- 
vertently 2 already as far as it is poſſible to go 
with any ſafety to her honour ; and will tell him to- 
night, when he joins her company, that ſhe begs he 
will pardon her inſiſting on it that he never is parti- 
ee +: 4. JEM 
. To women whom a careful education, a native 
chaſtity of inclination, and the happineſs of good ex- 
ample, have fixed in the principles of virtue, to be 
put in mind of the hidden danger of ſuch an attack, 
is ſufficient ſecurity : on the other part, where cuſtom, 
however unjuſtifiable, has given a natural looſe to the 
paſſions; where things in their own nature the moſt 
criminal are looked upon as acts of gallantry and 
proper ſubjects of Xiggy and triumph, it would be 
much more difficult for a moral writer to be attended 
to with any! degree of advantage: I ſhall not pre- 
tend to urge on theſe Gentlemen ſo rigid doctrines as 
thoſe which expect men to be void of all paſſions, or 
even to be at all times perfect maſters over them; but 
this the moſt indulgent principles muſt allow, that 
there is always an open way for the making them, 
as they were intended, the band of union, and the 
ſource of the utmoſt happineſs to ſociety : and that 
where the means to this deſireable, this only truly 
happy end, do not immediately offer in a form fit for 
acceptance, even vice itſelf may be ſubmitted to at a 
much leſs expence than that of the deſtruction of the 
fame and eternal happineſs of the object pretended to 
be beloved, or of the peace of families. 5 
Whoever will be at the pains of conſidering the 
obligations and conſequences of the ſocial duties, 
will find that even the leaſt of theſe crimes are in 
their own nature ill, and are, for his own fake as 
well as that of the community, to be avoided : 0 
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'N.55. The In $PECTOR. 8 
even the libertine ſurely muſt be ſtruck with the dii- 
ference between indulging a criminal appetite at the 


rice of the.continued ſcene; of ill in one who was be- - 


fore abandoned to it; and the doing it under circum- 

ſtances in which the ruin of an innocent perſon muſt 
lie at his own door, and in which he is heaping in- 
famy and miſery on numbers of innocent people, 
and even injuring, in the blackeſt manner, perſons . 
yet unborn. mo „ 

A diſtinction in the degrees of ill cannot, in the 
breaſt of an unprejudiced judge, plead at all in favour - 
of committing that which is leaſt, but, in all, it ought 
to implant a dread and horror of the higheſt kind in 

regard WER. if è ÜN 


— * 


Tur INSPECTOR. N. 55. 
Ingenium quondam fuit pretiofius auro, Oviv. 


To the IMs8PECTOR. 
SI Ry +17! Ex ff | | 
1 HAVE long been of opinion, that there is no 

kind of treatment received at the hands of man- 
kind in general, that is at once ſo unjuſt, ſo cruel, 
and ſo ungrateful, as that contempt with which the 
inventors and improvers of arts and ſciences are uni- 
verſally ſtigmatized. We find them conſtantly rank - 
ed by the ignorant part of the world, that is by nine 
tenths of mankind, in a fort of middle claſs between 
fools and madmen, under the name of Projeftors, 
and baſely devoted to infamy and ruin by the very 
>a whom they are all the time endeavouring to 
erve. | 15 Ss 
It was much otherwiſe, Sir, in the days of the an- 
cient Romans. Virgil, I remember, has aſſigned one 
of the higheſt places in heaven to thoſe © 

| | „ Inwventa: 
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228, The Ins zero Nogy 


; Inventas vitam | gui excoluere per artes ; 


* who were the inventors of uſeful. arts for che gc- 
< commodation and happinefs of life.“ At preſent 


the loweſt rank on earth is, by an ungrateful world, 
od jor. them. was 

You would not wonder, Mr. InsxzcToR, to hear 
me ſpeak with ſo much warmth on this ſubject, if 


you were informed of what I have myſelf felt on the 
occaſion. I am now, Sir, in my fifty-ſeventh year, 


and though I have produced every twelve-month; for 


the latter half of my life, diſcoveries and improve 
ments which, in any country but England, Would 
have made a man immortal, I have been all the time 


ſtarving. What am I to think of myſelf, Sir, or of 


the world, while I ſee old women enriched by parlia. 
ment for quack medicines, and raw boys encauraged 

by the patrons and Mzcenaſes of the age for invent. 
ing ways to kill butterflies, at the ſame time that I 
find the reward of a ſeries of undertakings, the leaſt 


of which took in the payment of the national debt, 


or the ere gold out of bruiſed gun- powder, is. 
that I am diſregarded, or worſe than diſregarded, 


pointed at with contempt, by the bankrupts'whom I 
would have cleared, by the beggars whom I would 


| Have enriched, _ f IO. Oo; =. 
But, Sir, I don't intend this as a letter of complaint. 


to you, or to the world through your means : I bluſh 


at the conſideration of ſinking myſelf ſo far as the 


condeſcending to mean employments ; and urge theſe 
inſtances of the degeneracy of mankind fince the 
days of ancient Greece and Rome, as my excuſe for 
ſtooping, after the honour of diſcoveries that would 
have enriched the world, to regard my own private 
concerns, and feeding at once myſelf and others, by 
keeping a cook's ſhop. . 1 

Matters of good to poſterity, and even thoſe of en- 


tertainment to the individuals, are diſregarded, wit- 
neſs the ill ſucceſs of my late plans for the public ſer- | 


vice, 


SF 
© 
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vice, and of 'Croza's operas ; but eating is a buſineſs 


, 


is one under which a man may always cat. 
You would have done me the juſtice to ſuppoſe, Sir, 
even if 1 had not informed you of it, that I ſhould 


hardly debaſe my talents quite ſo low as to emulate 
Tom Pierce or Chloe in deviſing new ſauces: my 


lan is of a very different kind, and depends upon a 
— in phyſics, at which wretches of this low 
ſtamp can never be ſuppoſed to arrive: it is indeed ſo 
far from depending on the common principles of 
making any thing good with good ſauce, that the 


1 
0 
- 


great bene t of it is, that it makes any eatable thing 


good without it: but to ſwell my prefatory obſerva- 


tions no farther, you ſhall hear not only what is my 
plan, but what gave riſe to the thought of it. 
I had the honour of being admitted, about three 
weeks ago, behind the ſacred curtain which, at a 
coffeehouſe near Covent -garden, ſeparates the wiſer 
few, as Mr. Lee's cave of retirement did, from a 
fooliſh, an ignorant, or a mad world. I there ſound 
myſelf incireled by a ſet of men Who to me appeared 
creatures of another mould from thoſe that make 
the common run of mankind; and took in ſo 
which, as Milton expreſſes it, might have created a 
foul even in the ribs of death. Knowledge ſeemed the 
natural food, the very vital principle of every man 
among them, and I could not help looking on them 
as people who eat, drank, ſmoaked, chewed, ſpoke, 
looked, felt, and breathed philoſophy. + 
Electricity, a thing of which the world would pro- 


bably never have underſtood the laws and nature, if 


Mr. Freke had not written about it, was one of the 
ſubjects of their diſquifition. I attended with infinite 
ſatisfaction to the methods of ſetting fire to water, 
killing oxen, irradiating the heads of modern ſaints, 
and conveying the virtues of medicines by its means; 
but what ſtruck me moſt of all was, an obſervation 
tor which the perſon who made it was pleaſed to apo- 
logize as a trifling one, before he ventured to utter 
| | | it: 


- 
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it: this was, that he % of animals killa by eh faricity 
War, when drefſed, tenderer than that of other;. 

Thus much of my plan I acknowledge, Sir, to 
have borrowed from theſe ingenious Gentlemen; and 
it was upon this obſervation that I firſt laid the ſcheme 
of my cook's ſhop : but as people who ſtart the fir 
hints of uſeful diſcoveries rarely bring them to per. 
fection, I have added ſo much to the original 
that I am apt to believe the world will do me the 
juſtice to give me all the credit of an inventor, I 
tried the experiment before ſeveral of the beſt judges 
of eating, who all gave it in my favour, againſt the 
beſt and moſt renowned cooks in Europe, not except - 
ing even his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty ® ; and, in conſe. 
quence of this ſucceſs, I ſet up an electrical cook's-fbop, 
which TI beg you to inform the world is in Capon- 
"ſtreet, St. James's, and at which every man, who 
Chooſes to eat like a philoſopher, may dine at a much 
more moderate price than at the King's arms, or Star 
and Garter, and with infinitely more gratification'to 
——7 d 
I have, in this place, Sir, erected the largeſt elec- 
trical apparatus ever put together; and have a conti- 
nual ſupply of chickens in my Baſſe-court, hatched 
not by means of kitchen-fires, or dunghills, inſtead 
of hens, as the coarſe genius of Mr. De Reaumur 
lately propoſed to the world, but by electrical heat 
alone: I keep theſe of all ages, and the Gentlemen 
that do me the honour to dine with me chooſe for 
themſelves, from the full grown Darking, to the ſquab, 
prematurely robbed of its ſhell, to be ſwallowed in 2 
ſpoon; I kill them ſolely by the electrical ſhock, and 
afterwards roaſt, boil, or fricaſſee only by the electri- 
cal fire, a continued ftream of which is JireQed from 
certain magnetic bars, either to the body of the fowl, 
or to the pot, or ſteẽ. pn. 
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We are informed that this Monarch has the beſt hand of any 
man in Europe at drefling a mutton chop à /a mantle, and 


quently amuſes himſelf with toaſting his own dinner. 
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It is inconceivable, Sir, what a got there is in 


food drefled by elementary fire ! what a delicate ten- 


derneſs through the whole! and I am to add to this, 


. it, as the Engliſh ſay. of bread and cheeſe, till he is 
hungry again. This, Sir, is all of my that I 


kave brought into practice; and indeed the number 
of my gueſts, at preſent, will not give me time to 


farther in abſolute working; but, as the mind will al- 


ways be employed, I may venture to inform you, that 
I have an intire new ſet of diſhes in theory, which be- 
ing leſs expenſive than the viands of taſte in the pre- 
ſent age, will be of excellent uſe, when the polite 
eople have got rid of ſo much of their fortunes at 
hite's, that they can no longer purchaſe the old 
ones. 1 


Thave a method, by means of a few drops of hi- 


loſophic oil, of elevating bream and roach into abſo- 


lute carp and tench; and an infallible way of con- 
verting barble into freſh ſalmon : the turning mutton 
into veniſon, as it has been ſo often done already 
and as the change 4s in reality for the worſe, 1 ſhall 
not value myſelf upon; but the raiſing beef into 
turtle, is, I think, an improvement worthy the no- 
tice of the world. Every body knows, that the ſe- 


veral parts of that coſtly 8 1 5 have the different 


taſtes of veal, beef, lamb, and mutton; I have, by 
a careful examination, found that this variety of fla- 


vour proceeds ſolely from the different quantity of 


heat admitted through the thicker and thinner parts of 
the ſhell ; and I have found that, by giving my elec- 
trical fire in different 1 to the ſeveral parts of 
the beef, I can with eaſe produce the calipaſh and 
calipee, and every other difference. that 228 
uſed to rejoice in at Pontac's, at a Turtle feaſt. 

I have much more to ſay to you, Sir; but Lady Taſte 
has juſt ſent, to order a fricaſſee of eleQrified frogs, 
and I can only have time to tell you how much I am 

Tour ſincere friend, and humble ſervant, 
TY  Nicuolas Dart. 
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| Tus INSPECTOR, N. % 
 Regenda magis off fervida adblęſcentia. 
LO n . 
To the INS EC TOR. | 
PPT 
AM one, I believe, of a very conſiderable num- 
1 ber of people who were extremely pleaſed with 


* 


| your late hiſtory of 2 great babe without leading-ſtring ” 


and who heartily thank you for it. It is natural to 
imagine theſe characters, when they flow from the 
pen of a writer of ſpirit, 'to be all ideal, the founda- 
tion only in nature, but the ſuperſtructure the mere 
work of the author's fancy: I am to confeſs that E 
looked upon the nephew of Mr. Gulix to be as much 
an imaginary man, as the uncle an imaginary corre- 
ſpondent; but my intimacy with a ſurgeon of ſome 
eminence in this town for healing the wounds got in 
the fields of love, has accidentally brought me to the 
knowledge of the real character. It is with infinite 
ſatis faction that J ſee your portrait in that paper was . 


a cloſſer copy of nature than I could have imagined; 


and that I find myſelf able, with your permiſſion, to 


add ſomething to the hiſtory of ſo renowned a hero. 


It has been obſerved by the moral writers, that the 
extremes in our ſeveral characters and difpoſitions 
eaſily run into one another; but it is not only the 
extremes that do ſo; there is a gradation; I find, in 
all the ſeveral qualities at which a great ſpirit naturally 


arrives; though very unlike in their original appear 


ance, they by degrees ripen as it were into one another: 

you will have an inſtance of it in the courſe of this let- 

ter, in which you will find the transformation of a 
| | Jem - 


* E « 
4 
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7emmy-man into a Buck, is of the number of thoſe that 
come on in a natural ſucceſſion, without any extra- 
ordinary aſſiſtances; is indeed rather the elevation of 
an imperfect into a perfect character, than the change 
of one thing into another. | 

I have already mentioned to you, that I found your 
great baby where you left him, doing N flan- 
nel for fins that could not be honoured with the name 
of pleaſures. The tenderneſs of his uncle had inſiſted 
on the ſurgeon's keeping him within doors till he was 
perfectly recovered ; and his impatience had groaned 
under the confinement a week after his being, as he 
thought it, well; when the day before yeſterday he 
dropt out of a one pair of ſtairs window to renew his 
acquaintance with the ſtreet. |  _ = 
The firſt poſt that he met with rejoiced him with the 
notice of a cock-fighting at Hounſlow : at this he fig- 
nalized himſelf by laying odds on the wrong fide ; 
throwing his hat at a country juſtice, who very good- 


naturedly obſerved, that it was hardly fair ta win a 
Gentleman's money who he believed was diſguiſed in 


1 45 and finally, by taking one of the combatants 
off the area by the neck, with the laſh of his hunting: 
whip, to win a wager of fixpence which he had laid 
with the town barber, that he would ſhew him how 
the ſtage-coachmen ſtole geeſe in Lincolnſhire.  _ 
The evening he concluded with making as many 
people drunk as would keep him company; with ſet · 
ting the bells a ringing, becauſe it was the birth-day 
of his grandmother's favourite kitten, and finally wi 
making a bonfire before the door, of the furniture of 
the room he was to lie in. This laſt exploit, howe- 
ver, as it has been before practiſed with much greater 


 eclat by a buck in high life, I have too much reſpeR 


to men of quality to give my y outh any praiſe about it. 
The morning of the ſucceeding day was uſhered in 
by ſome very earneft vociferation of the landlord on 
account of his goods, attended with certain clenchs 
ings of the fiſt, which the company could not but ob- 
ſerve had an evident effect on the countenance _ 
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bero. From what motive this proceeded," however, 

I ſhall not preſume to determine, always remeinbring 
nature as the author | 
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that ſo excellent a judge of human 
of Hudibras has obſerved, that 
Men will tremble, or look paler, 525 | 
Wich too much, or too little valour. 


— Whichever of theſe might be the caſe with the 
Buck of my hiſtory, the conſequence was his giving a 
draught on his uncle for the value of the furniture he 
had demoliſhed. As ſoon as he had done this, he 
galloped through the town, attended by huzzaing 
_ crowds; and after half a dozen falls, in which that 
providence which is always watchful over people who 
are not in condition to take care of themſelves, re- 
ſerved his neck, perhaps, for a different cataſtrophe, 
he rode over the headborough of one of the little ham- 
lets he paſſed through, as he was going to church in 
- his formalities to hear an annual ſermon; loft fifty 
3 in the afternoon at a dog - battle at the booth at 
Tottenham court road; and gettingtoward evening to 
Chelſea, determined to conelude the day at Ranelagh. 
At this genteel rendezvous of the polite he entered, 
with his hat in one hand, and his wig hung upon the 
other; he kept time to the muſic with ſmacks of his 
whip, as well as a man could who had no ear: he 
ſung a ſong ; danced a hornpipe: entertained a polite 
company with the pedigree of his mare Litcle Breeches, 
and the excellent qualifications of his bitch Jowlet ; 
tore half a dozen Ladies gowhs and aprons with his 
ſpurs; threw himſelf down two or three times, in en- 
eavouring to diſengage himſelf; and once made an 
WW. attempt (under colour of getting theſe ornaments of 
= his heels diſentangled from the fringe of a woman's 
{4 petticoat) which nothing could have prevented ſhock- 
ing her modeſty in a ſtrange way, but the happy inci- 
dent of her having no remains of that troubleſome 
Re. 
Theſe, however, were but the exploits of the ſober- 
er, that is, of the earlier part of the evening: towa 
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nine he ſate down to ſupper; drank himſelf to a pitch 
in which he might have filled the chair of grand pre- 
ſident of his order with due dignity, and then ſummon- 
ing the company about him by! a loud holla, he began 
with the glaſſes, and thence proceeding to the plates 


and diſhes, he very vicoriouſly, partly by knockin 


them againſt the table, and againſt one another, and 
partly by throwing the bottles at them, reduced every 
one of them to ſhivers. After this, he turned his 
breech upon five hundred people, who, by this time, 
had formed a circle round him, and leaving them to 
moralize on the ſpectacle, fell himſelf into a ſound 
ſleep upon one of the benches. . 
I am not for doing a man of this ſtamp the credit to 
ſuppoſe any thing he does is premeditated: I doubt not, 
* he will commemorate this annually as 
the greateſt exploit of his life; and tell his wife's chil- 
dren's children, if ever there ſhould be ſo happy a 


woman, and ſo honourable an offspring, that, upon 
the twenty-third day of June, in the year of our Lord 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one, he com- 
manded the attention of all the people of quality, then 
in town, at Ranelagh; and went to ſleep with a 
circle of Lords and Embaſſadors for his attendants. 
I hope we ſhall hereafter ſee ſome thoughts of yours 
upon this exalted ſtation of your Jemmy man: but, to 
prevent miſtakes, pray let me tell him, in the mean 


| time, from the ſame Hudibras, that, 


Th' extremes of glory and of ſhame, . bn 
Like Eaſt and Welt become the ſame. | 


And that as to his numerous attendants, —— 


No Indian Prince has to his palace PER 
More followers than a thief to th* gallows. 
© Your humble Servant, © 


0 * . 
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Dic werum mihi, Marce, dic amabo 17 : DF FTE = 
NMibil eft quod magis audiam libenter. Horace. 
1 AM ſorry to accuſe a part of the world, and that * 

not the moſt ignorant and inconſiderable ſhare of = 
it, of ſo much diſreſpect to what of all things has the 
greateſt right to our eſteem and veneration, as I muſt 
parks 2 that I have more anonymous at- 
tacks in r to my Saturday's rs, than to thoſe 
ihe whole week — 14 Ns FO RR an 

Lan would think, to — _ letters, that 
religion was a thing profeſſed only by defigning and 
ul OY and regarded only by fools. Our of 4 eſe 
writers accuſes me of delivering as truths things which 
I can't myſelf believe ; adabeecadls me, I am the 
only man of common ſenſe he ever knew a bigot; 

a third, whoſe letter indeed gave the immedi 
occaſion to this paper, reproaches me in very ſevere 
terms for my bold affirmations and %% dixits, as he 
calls them, and recommends it to me to learn from 
the ancients, of whom I affect to be ſo fond, ſome 
of that modeſt doubt which they included under tus 
term of Scene i ni er I” 

1 am perfectly of this Gentleman's opinion as to 
the benefit of doubting, where the knowledge of 
things is to be attained, In this cafe nothing ſo pal- 
pably ſhuts the door of information as too ready a. 
concurrence ; nor does any thing lead others ſo blind 
ly into error as the pofitive aſſertions of a writer of 
whoſe talents they have ſame opinion. This, how- 
ever, is a truth of no force in the preſent cauſe: we 
are not in ſearch of the truth in regard to religion; 
we already have it before us, laid down by * 


n 
* 


po 
* 
— - 
4 
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ſurer and ſafer guides than our own frail underſtand- 
ings : and con: equently, . where inquiry is at an end, 
doubt has no rational place. e 3: fo nA | 8 | * 
The Ixsreroa very readily agrees with this 
Gentleman, or, in other words, with the whole ſet 
of modern pics and Infidels, that there are many 
ſubjects beyond the reach of our comprehenſions, and 
in which we can have no right to determine any 
thing : but I am to tell them that religion is not of 
this number. It muſt be obvious to every impartial 
inquirer, that gratitude is due to him who has made 
us happy; that ſupplications are judicious to him 


who is able to continue us ſo ; and that an obedience 


to his will is the means of arriving at this defirable 
end: and what is a ſyſtem of worſhip more than this? 
The propriety, nay the neceſſity of a religion is thus 
beyond the reach of doubt; nor can it demand a mo- 
ment's heſitation from a man but of common under- 
ſtanding, on examining the variety of thoſe now eſta- 
bliſhed in the different parts of the world, to find that 
cur own is the eligible one; that it is that which 
gives us the moſt exalted ideas of a Deity, and which 
points - out the rational way of obtaining his favour 
and protection. | 3 i 

I do not pretend to blame the uncertainty of the 
philoſophers of old en this important ſubject, or to 
cenſure them for remaining in doubt, where the 
means of conviction were not in their power. But 
with us it is otherwiſe; nor is any thing more certain, 
than that there was not one among thoſe doubting 
dages of that time who would have doubted now. I 
would be underſtood, in this aſſertion, to mean the 
great and rational inquirers of thoſe uninlightened 
ages; but as to the heroes of my warm antagoniſt, 
the profeſſed Sceptics among the Greeks, I am to tell 
him, that when he has conſidered their doQrines and 


their lives as impartially as I have done, he will treat 


them as I do, not with reverence, but contempt. 
The great author of the ſet, Pyrrbo, from whom 
tie French, who have incidents we happily are with- 
out, 
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_ out, for countenancing the doQrines of it, call it 
. Pyrrboniſm, ſeems to me to have deſerved the. name 
WT of a Madman rather than that. of a Philoſopher ; and 
4 78 all who have been eminent in the ſame Ca. in my 
'S Fl opinion, have either been men of the ſame diſturbed 
1 imagination, or a ſet of whimſical diſſemblers, who 
1 took a pride in being ſingular, and in delivering 
1 things which they 4 at thoſe who regarded. 
1 Their very pretenſions to knowledge were, upon their 
1 own principles, abſurd; and their terms played at 
1 contradictions with one another: what need of that 
1 ſpeculation implied in the name Sceptic, to peo le who 
Wo made it a. firſt principle that no inquiry could lead to 
. cexrtainty? Or of what was the uſe of ſearching, ex- 
. preſſed by their other name Zetetics, where avowedly 
„ nothing was to be found. e 
. So bad motives as arrogance and malice ſeem to 
BE - have been the foundation of the ſect: they were fond 
"#4 of oppoſing all knowledge, tacitly inſinuating by this, 
„ that they had infinitely more than thoſe who had not 
N found out their own and others ignorance; and they 
I ſeem to have been doub'y happy in this, as it at the 
vil ſame time eſtabliſhed themſelves a ſort of reputation, 
3: 0Y and intirely deſtroyed that of all other people. I do 
Fry not ſee with what ſort of propriety thoſe could be 
1 called philoſophers, that is, lovers of wiſdom, who 
. N Me pulled up, as far as in them lay, all knowledge by 
1 the roots, while they did not ſo much as endeavour 
1 to eſtabliſh any thing in the place of it: | whoſe ſuſ · 
B 4801 enſion and doubt were not in order to form a ſurer 
l judgment, but whoſe reſolution it was for ever to ſit 
„ down in deſpair of knowledge. ANGST 
i 8 1398 A wotthy ſyſtem this, to be, in our happier times, 
„ ſet up againſt the truths of a religion, every principle 
TH of which carries its temporary, as well as future ad- 
$78 vantages along with it; every doctrine of which tends 
1 at once to the honour of our own nature, and of him 
14 4 who formed us: A proper champion Pyrrho, in ſuch 
T8 a cauſe as modern ſcepticiſm ! a man eminent for no 


A one good action, or good ſentiment, thro n = 
0 | Cans: OR who 
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I think it will be about 


: 4 * 
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whole life; whoſe ſtupidity was ſuch, that he would 
not go out of his way for a loaded nt», or to 


avoid a precipice; who would cry becauſe he could 


not walk over walls and houſes, and was obliged to 
be watched like an ideot; who had no more concern. 
for others than for himſelf; but could hear of his 
brother's houſe being in flames, and never tell him 
of it; and ſee his deareſt boſom-friend in a ditch, 
without reaching a hand to help him ou. 
ut equal to the other principles: 
of the modern infidels to ennoble the brutal ſtupidity 
of this broken painter with the name of philoſophi- 
cal indifference; but, for my own part, when I look _ 
over the hiſtories of theſe ſages, as they are called, 
of old time, I know not how to reconcile the ideas 
their countrymen had of them to the actions which 
tiey have themſelves recorded, unleſs by ſuppoſing 
that the Greeks of that period, like the Mahometans 
of this, had a way of reverencing fools and mad- 
men. Io 9 7y 2 

My fondneſs for antiquity will never lead me to 
revere the blemiſhes that appear in it; and in this 
contemptuous light ſhall I always, in the cauſe of 
religion and virtue, look upon ſach of the writers of 
that period as have laid down doctrines that are ca- 
pable of being urged againſt either, and on ſuch of 
tie moderns as think it an honour to apply them. 
| Reaſon is not indeed averſe to inveſtigation and 
inquiry into the nature of all things, nor does religion 
enjoin us to an implicit obedience to its doctrines. 

o ſearch into the nature of things before we give 
a preference to any, is not only the rational way of 
doing that as we ought, but is the only means of re- 
maining ſatisfied with our choice. I would, in this 
light, propoſe the religion we profeſs to the unbiaſſed 
judgment of every man who is to be made happy by 
it, in fair competition with all others; and would ra- 
ther he ſhould accept it upon conviction, than take it 
up in courſe, becauſe it was the perſuaſion in which 
lis relations educated him. Md de: 

| | "WM 
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- Ft is doing more honour to the eauſe to ſelect it, 
than to acquieſce in it; and there can be no fear of 
error in the choice. In this light the inquiring fpirit 
of the Sceptics would have its uſe ; and, indiſputably, 
examination of things, by Whatever authority or $6 
vice it may have been inſtituted, is right: to eſtabliſh 
principles, however, is much eaſier, in theſe caſes, 
than to draw proper concluſions from them. What 
an amazing difference between the ufe'made of the 
ſame principle by the Greek philoſopher, and by the 
Chriſtan apoſtle! Pyrrho ſays, Examine all things, 
and determine mthing ; St. Paul, Try all things, aud 


/ 


hold faſt that which is right. | + 
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Sate ſumma ingenia in occulto a „ 


To the Ius reren E 5 bi 


AM one of thoſe unfaſhionable people, who, in 

I an age like this, have not yet quite diveſted my- fp 
ſelf of an antiquated quality called hamanity: nor do 
J limit myſelf in the exerting it only to the worthy, 
or the more numerous objects: I have ſo much of the 
old Roman in me, that I think nothing that is of the 1 
Human —_— foreign to my concern. I beſtow that kan 
commiſeration, which I confeſs is often all TI have to 
give on thefe occaſions, as liberally.on the people, 
whoſe private follies have reduced them to a ſtate that : 
demands it, as on thoſe whom public calamities, or 4 
the vices of others, have plunged into the ſame ſite; f 
and I am as much moved at a ſpecies of diſtreſs that 2 
affects but two or three people in an age, as at 0 y 
. "© le | 
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which crowds our Locks with repentants, or our Bad- 


* 


lams with triumphant wretches.  - 
that 1 bave been heartily ſtruck by the complaints 


4. 


remonſtrances of your electrical cook: I think he has 


great reaſon on the ſide of every thing he ſays; and 


and the whole race of projectors have as great a title, 
as any unfortunate men in the world can have, to 
our pity and aſſiſtance. . I 
T have, in conſequence of this good natured conſide- 
ration, buſied myſelf ſo ſucceſsfully in his ſervice, that 
I have already procured him the promiſe of ſerving 
the calves-head ſociety on every Thirtieth of Janu- 
ary, and of drefling an electrical dinner annually, ex- 
actly at the diſtance of nine months from that day, 


for about ninety people, of uncommon qualifications, . 


at a crown a- head. I endeavoured very ſtrenuou 
to introduce him into the good graces. of the old club 


at White's; but the utter abſence of /qzce in all his 
diſhes has rendered that project abortive: and my ſuc- 


ceſs was not a whit better in an endeavour to make 
him the city cook on feaſt days, which I found it 


impoſſible to bring about, from the utter impractica- 
bility of making electrical cuſtards. | 


0 


I have, however, beſide the two public parties = 
ready mentioned, engaged him the friendſhip .ang 
_ patronage of a pretty conſiderable number of private 


families, in which there are young Ladies, whoſe 


teeth begin to decay at two-and-twenty, as the hair 


of ſome other families does to grow grey at that pe- 


riod; and I am not without hopes that, by the con 


currence of meſſieurs Rutter and Lardamie, I ſhall 
introduce him, on account of the tenderneſs of his vi- 
ands, to all thoſe people who, if they lie alone, only 


wear teeth, as ſome people do modeſty, by daylight. 


I am apt to believe, that I have, by this generous 


and humane aſſiduity, laid the plan of very aaf i - 
public 


providing for one of theſe ill-tceated men of | 
Wo [3 3 as I have (which I had like to have 
ol. J. MI 
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forgot to mention to you) added to theſe private pro- 
miſes of employment as a cook, a plan of his making 
electrical apparatuſes or PR ſale; he is now apply. 
mg, with great juſtice, for a patent, to inſure him the 
ſole vending of them for fourteen years; and I have 
been at the pains of drawing up a recommendation of 
them to the world. In this, barring the expence of re- 
pairs, is included a calculation by one of our ableſt 
mathematicians at this time, proving that the whole 


ee. 


r 


price of the machine will, in a moderately large fa- 
mily, be ſaved, in the ſpace of four years, nine months, 
and three days, in the charge of the vinegar which 
our cooks uſed to pour Jowh the rn chickens 
and turkeys preparatorily to their killing them, before 
it was diſcovered. that the electrical ſhock communi- 
cated a tenderneſs to the whole compages of the ani- 
' malin a much more regular and agreeable manner. 
But however well I may have provided for this my 
electrical cook, a man of my principles cannot be con- 
tent with aſſiſting a ſingle object in unmerited diſtreſs, 
while he is conſcious that there are others under the 
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ſame unhappy circumſtances. I do affure the world | 
there is nothing that is the ſource of ſo much happi- 
neſs to the human mind, as the conſciouſneſs of hav- | 


ing given happineſs to another, and under the ftrength 
of this recommendation, I beg that I may intereſt man- 
kind, in general, in ſo worthy a cauſe. I ſhall judge 
that your inſpectorial worſhip has done your duty 
when you have publiſhed this my letter as a general 
invitation to all the diſtreſſed ſchematiſts of this kind, 
to meet on this day ſe'nnight at the hour of dinner, at 
the fign of the man in the moon in the King's road, 
near which place there ſtand the four ſides of a build- 
ing erected by a head of the unlucky tribe, for a pur- 
poſe that ſucceeded like every thing elſe which men 
of genious offer to the world. The remains of this 
building will, I flatter myſelf, conveniently lodge our 
little company till provided for, and here all well diſ- 
poſed chriitians may have an opportunity of ſeeing 
their numbers, and contributing their ſhare oy =_ 
£2 ; | RES eſtablim- 
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I ſhall not pretend to dictate to the public in whit 


manner it will be proper to reward a ſet of people who 
have ſo unhappily deſtroyed their healths and fortunes 


in their ſervice, only to prevent the effects of certain 
malevolent diſpoſitions which I know will be at work 
on this occaſion; I think it would be well to get it 
enacted under a ſevere penalty, that no man preſume 


to thwart, by thought, word, or deed, the deſigns of 


this our undertaking, and that to prevent that eternal 
ojectors, a name almoſt as 
fatal to the perſon branded with it, as that of na to 
a dog, thatevery perſon who ſhall from that day pre- 
ſume to ſpeak againſt the poſſibility of the tranſmuta- 


tion of metals, ſhall be never after eſteemed a philo- 


ſopher; and that if any perſon ſhould be fo daring to 
ſuppoſe it is not poſſible to make men immortal by 
electricity, that he be fired out of one of Moore's new 


cannon, 1 
All that I ſhaltat preſent venture to propoſe farther 


in behalf of theſe- diſtreſſed perſonages is, that they 
be immediately ſet above the care of the neceſſaries of 


life, by being furniſhed, at the expence of the firſt 
contribution, with board, lodging, and charcoal: 
heaven knows philoſophic living is not dear! and that 
as it has been the general fate of theſe Gentlemen to 
be ſnatched away by the unmerciful hands of officers, 
juſt as they were arriving at the point of perfection, 


that in order to ſecure them for ever from ſuch, and all 


other the lixe attempts upon their perſons, they may be 


formed into a colony, aſſiſted with ſome German La- 


dies who are all born mineraliſts, and are, in general, 
good breeders; and as it can be no regret to them to 
leave a country in which they have been uſed in a 


manner ſo very eee their merit, that they be 
ſent over, with all the implements of huſbandry and 


chemiſtry to the new iſland; as ſoon as ever Commo- 
dore Rodney ſhall have found out where it is, and taken 
poſſeſſion of it in the name of the King his maſter. - 
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The planting colonies of AUG and Tug 
makers is an old project, though I don't know that 
. has been yet throughly proved whether the mother i 
country is, in general, the better or the worſe for them, | | 
bat this eſtabliſhing a nation of philoſophers, f Is 2 | 
thought which I think never yet has entered into the u 
head of the wiſeſt ſtareſman: what blindneſs to our f 
natural intereſts? what wrong-headedneſs to have been ſ: 
WT envy Ying the Spaniards their America, when we have 0 
ww been all this while poſſeſſed of a number of men in our w 
own dominions, the leaft of whom, if we will but de- 
| lieve their own writings, is able to make as much gold 
\ in five minutes as the whole mines of Peru will furniſh 

. In as many ages. ESC 
1 37 K. | „ 
Dor bumble & ee, Tra 
H E R ME. 
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Qua dignum de 2 aa qui pane ruenti ; 


| 1 8 'oqgue tuos humeros objcceris orbi. | 
is | „„ Cr. 


1 E5 TE EM it one of the greateſt advantages 1 
owe to the having appeared in character of the 
INSPECTOR, that I have been introduced by it to 
the acquaihtance of many perſons whom It is a hap- 
ineſs as well as an honort to know; and to m 
of whom I ſhould, in all probability, have otherwile 
remained a ſtrange 
As I am not fond of obligations, nor have ai 
temptation to lay myſelf under them. theſe acquaii | 
ances are kept up with a ſpirit of equality that'very 
rately is to be found among thoſe of une qual 3 ; 
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and, as I had no favours to aſk for myſelf, I ſet out 

in this agreeable perquiſite of my office, with a reſo- 
"is r 4 3 þþ c „ 

lution of never breaking in upon that diſintereſted- 


neſs on which the great Pleaſure of it depended, by. 
urging requeſts in Favour. of others. It is, a rule T 


ſhall in general be careful to keep up to, for my own. 
ſake; but I have for once departed from it, and I 
owe to that breach a happineſs I could never other- 
wiſe have obtained, in the knowledge of a character 
as much the firſt in the rank of virtue, as the perſon, , 
who poſſeſſes it is in quality and hereditary honours. - 
J had been preſſed, at ſeveral ſucceflive viſits, by a 
perſon of faſhion, who. was pleaſed to ſuppoſe he had 
obligations to the InseECTOR, to point out ſome me- 
thod by which he might make me a return. After 
repeated and unavailing refuſals, I at length told him 
it would be a very ample recompence if he would re- 
commend to the charity of a Nobleman, whom I 
knew only by report, an unhappy man of. worth, 
with whoſe misfortunes I had long been acquainted, 
and who at that time was in a priſon, in * mne, 
of an obligation into which he had entered to pre- 
ſerve his father. The perſon to whom I propoſed 
this, expreſſed ſome ſurprize at the nature of the re- 
ward I ſeemed willing to accept for what he was 
pros to underſtand as ſervices from me; but when 
he found he could preſs no other upon me, and ſaw I 
was thoroughly warm in the cauſe of the ſufferer, he 
promiſed to engage his utmoſt good offices for him. 
A few days ſince the object of my good wiſhes 
was with me, to tell me the reſalt of the application 
tat had been made in his favour. I thought I read 
in his very face a ſatisfaction that had been a ſtranger 
there ſince the days of his happier fortune: he id | 
me, that the immediate „ of his bein 
mentioned to the Nobleman I had found means + 
recommending him to, was the diſcharging the debt 
for which he had been confined ;- and that he had re- 
ceived, at the ſame time, an additional ſum ſufficient 
far all his immediate purpoſes, and was informed that 
| £ 
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he might wait on the perſon to whom he owed his 

liberty, with his thanks. He paid them on his knees: 

his tears ſpoke what no words could have expreſſed, 

His patron raiſed him, and defired he would compoſe 

himſelf : Since you was firſt mentioned to me, Sir, 

ſaid he, I have had opportunities of hearing much 
of your ftory, and of your private character: I am 
poeee. that a man of your worth could be fo long 
iſtreſſed, and ſhall always eſteem myſelf obliged to 
Lord * *, who gave me an opportunity of ſerving 
ou.” e N N 

F Looks, but ſuch as the pencil of Guido never ex- 

preſſed, were all that the youth could return to ſuch a 
declaration. Great gratitude, like great grief, is ſi - 
lent ; but the eloquence of eyes ſwimming in floods 
of thankfulneſs, ſtrikes deeper on a heart capable of 

diſcerning it, than all the rhetoric of a Cicero. You 
muſt not imagine, continued. the benefactor, that I 

deſired to ſee you for the oſtentation of being thank- 
ed; or that I can ſuppoſe I have deſerved it, if I oni 
relieve you from one diftreſs to let you fall into an- 
other. Tell me what I can do that will give you con- 
tinued happineſs.” „„ io. 
Aſtoniſhment now ſealed the lips of the obliged as 
firmly as gratitude had done before : no word eſcaped 
them till the patron of his fortune had put into his 
hands a ſum ſufficient to purchaſe a commiſſion, the 
only poſt he judged the proper one for a man of fa- 
mily, and of perſonal merit, bred to no employ, but 
not without the principles of ambition. 
I ſhall be ſorry if my readers pay ſo ill a compli- 
ment to the age, as well as to my. veracity, to ſup- 
poſe this an ideal. act of beneficence: if the circum- 

' ftane:s and manner of a ſingle generoſity like this 
ſhould lead them into ſuch a ſuſpicion, what will they 
think, when I inform them, that the perſon who con. 
ferred it is continually doing things every way £qu7 
to it? How amiable a character, Saks worthy of Imi 

tation, but how unlikely, alas, to be imitated, is that 
of this Nobleman ! this honour to Nobility! who 

8 | | | avoids 
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1 zvoids all the pomp and parade of quality; who dif. 
s countenances all that oſtentatious ceremony, atten- 
tion, and deference, in the receiving which others 
ſuppoſe the great glory of their exalted ſtation to con- 5 
fiſt; who devotes the far greater number of his hours 
to retirement, to the ſtudy of virtue and true wiſdom; 
who, after the duties to his God, knows nothing ſo 
deſirable as the attainment of knowledge, though he 
would no more boaſt of that, than of his benevolence, 
or of his p Y 5 EEE To 
Only thoſe who accompany him in his ſtudies know 1 
his improvements in them, and, in general, only thoſe 17 
who receive his charities are acquainted with his be:. 
ſov.ing them: but what muſt be the inward content mz 
of mind of the man, who riſes conſcious every day of =_ 
having, on that before, given more to the neceſhties in 
of the honeit unfortunate; than “ has loſt at 1 
White's, or“ ſquandered upon his ſeven Miſ- Ins 
treſſes. OD bd. 8 3 then ade oe 
If the world would pay the juſt attention to the dif- = 
ference there is between pleaſures that rejoice us on 5 
the remembrance, and ſuch as we are, or ought to be, 1 
aſhamed of, on recollection; we ſhould have a great 
number reformed, even on the principles of prudence, 
who would not be brought to it out of regard to vir- 
tue. What difference muſt there be in the ſenſations 
that ariſe in the breaſt of the perſon, a ſketch of whoſe 
character is given in this paper, on his meeting many 
years hence, the man whoſe fortune he has made, 
raiſed to a higher poſt for ſervices done his country 
in the field, where, without his aſſiſtance, he could 
never have appeared; and thoſe of the abandoned, 5 
the miſtaken creature, who calls himſelf a man of 
pleaſure, on meeting the woman reduced to a com- = 
mon proſtitute, on the deſtruction of whoſe innocence. 
he had employed a-ſum as conſiderable. 0 
It is not in every man's power to do acts of ſuch 
noble generoſity as that recorded in this paper; but 
it is in every man's to do ſomething. If the In- 
SPECTOR could prevail with but one half of his 
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readers to retrench from their vices the expence they 
are certain to be aſhamed and ſorry for the effects of, 


and to employ it in emulation of ſuch examples as 
they have here before them, he is very well aſſured 


that we ſhould have a much ſmaller number of the 
unhappy than crowd upon us at preſent ; and that the 
relieved would not be the only party who would owe 


” < 


their happineſs to 


< * % 


his admonitions. 


I do not know in what light the perſon, whoſe be. 
_ neficence J have commemorated, may look upon my 


informing the public of it: Iam as ſenſible as him- 
ſelf can be how infinitelysmote greatneſs of mind 
there is ſhewn in doing ſo noble an action in fecret, 
than in 1 it to the world's eye: but there is 
a duty of examp 


HA 3, 
the InsyECToR would not have thought he had ho- 


neſtly executed the buſineſs of his office, if he had 


not drawn ſo eminent a one out of the obſcurity in 
which the perſon, who had enough of greatneſs of 
ſoul to arrive at it, had alſo modeſty enough to con- 


ccal it. 
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' Non tai auxilie, nec defenforiber UM, 


Eget. Vino. 


by an ignorant, though an honeſt advocate: 
this, perhaps, has never happened oftener in ard 


to any thing than religion. I love every man W 


$ 


warmth in fo good a cauſe urges him to whatever he 


one, 


ore he ventures to ſpeak where there are many. 
8 . bearers, 
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e that muſt be forgot, ,uhder the in- 
Huence of a too ſtrict reſerve of this kind; and as 
actions like this are unfortunately too rare among nz 


Mi a good cauſe has been ſet in an ill Jight 


but ſuppoſes in his power: but I would have every 
be 
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hearers, and much more before he preſumes to give 
his thoughts to the world in print, conſider what are 


his own abilities, what is the real exigency of the caſe, 
and wy have been the champions that have gone be- 
fore bim. „„ „„ 1:3 8 * 
I have been led into this obſervation by the dif- 


courſe of a worthy but weak man, in honour of a 
ſubje& that deſerves and that demands the attention 


of the greateſt, to which there were too many hearers 


at that time, and which I am grieved to receive in- 


formation that he intends to print. Some diſquiſitions 
of a tao free kind among the ignorant gave origin to 


it, and one of the firſt aſſertions in it againſt the conti- 
nuing the uſe of ſuch enquiries was, that reaſon is nat 
an affiſtant to be called in on this ſubject: that religion 
js of too ſublime a nature to be levelled to its inveſti- 
gations; and that it is an indignity to its honour to 
reduce it to ſuch aſſiſtauce. 

I believe. there is ſcarce any thing that has done re- 
ligion in general more diſcredit and more miſchief than 
this enthuſiaſtic veneration; this degrading of that 
principle in regard to it, by which it-is calculated moſt 
ſtrongly to affect and to.convince us. I do agree that 
there may be religions in which the artifice of thoſe 
under whoſe care their concerns are placed, may be 


well employed to keep off enquiries that would be 


troubleſome and diſadyantageous; and which there can 


be no way deviſed at once ſo certain and ſo pampous of 


preventing: but it is the prerogative of truth to bear 


the ſtricteſt ſerutiny, to rejoice. in it, and to come out 
from it, like gold from the furnace, equally pure, and 


with all its weight. In pleading againſt examination 


we prompt the inquiſitive ſpirit of man to inquire © 


into the ſubject the more nearly, and we bring him 
on under the diſadvantage of a prepoſſeſſion againſt the 
validity of it. Invite him to inveſtigate its principles, 
and we convince him of its divine origin; but by this 


reſerve, I am afraid the very foundations of the Chriſt- 


ian faith in the unreformed churches haye been under- 
mined; and the ſeeds of irreligion and infidelity, and 
| = in 
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250 The InspzeToR. _N.G. 
in conſequence of theſe, of atheiſm, have beeniſown : 
in hearts that would ' otherwiſe never have been ac- ! 
' | Reaſon is the ſole baſis in opr on minds on which I 
we build our determinations, our regard, our e < 
tations, and our dependencies}; if we are commanded e 
not to hear this, the very being of a God is no longer Y 
evident to us, and the authority of the ſcriptures them- n 
ſelves is at an end; for on reaſon our certainty of theſe oY 
things is built, and on thus taking it away from us P 
the whole ſuperſtructure of our =_ falls to the ground, EC 
like a magnificent fabric built on the ſurface of a ſandy f 
plain, whoſe ſupport every blaſt of wind carries from * 
Inſtead of ſeparating the ideas of reaſon and reli- tl 
ion in a vain imagination of ſerving the cauſe of the "0 
latter; unqueſtionably the moſt acceptable ſervice we "= 
can do it, is to join them as intimately as. poſſible, to f. 
ſhew the perfect agreement there is between them, and 1 
to ſhew that they are mutually a relief and a ſupport "0 
to one another. We no ſooner explain the perfect 3 
agreement there is between them, than we convince 
both ourſelves and the world, that religion is not chi- Cc 
merical, groundleſs, and imaginary, and take off from al 
the name of reaſon that moſt unreaſonable, though in 
too frequent, charge, of its being in its nature profane = 
and irreligious. | e VIE e re 
The origin of this unfair charge has been, that th 
men have advanced doctrines under the name of reli- er 
gion, which were at once a diſhonour to the object of m 
their adoration and to themſelves; and finding that 2 
theſe could never ſtand, unlets that inſolent inquirer, a 
reaſon, were diſcountenanced, they have ſet up loud ar 
_ cries againſt it under the name of carnal reaſoning, as 
and the wiſdom of this world, while they have declared m 
it incompatible with their ſyſtems. Let religion be le 
true, and it will always, and in all articles, be con- of 
ſonant to reaſon: let reaſon. be unbiaſſed and unfetter- ce 
ed, and it will always be the ally to religion. ar 
While | 
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While unjuſtifiable opinions and irrational ceremo- 
nies, while doArines that contradiQthe laws of nature, 
and forms that put our underſtandings out of counte- 
nance, are called by the ſacred name of religion: or, 
on the other hand, while the flights of a vitiated fan - 
cy, and falſe conſequences deduced from chnnerical 
principles, are honoured with the title of reafon, it is 
no wonder that ſueh religion diſclaims all intercourſe - 
with reaſon; or that ſuch reaſon declares itſelf the op- 
polite of ſuch religion: but as certainly as we experi- 
ence the contrariety of theſe, ſo invariably ſhall we 
| find the perfect agreement of true religion with genu- 
dd AAA ON 
Religion in its juſt and unreſtrained fenſe, expreſſes 
- the worſhip of God, and the ſum of thoſe duties we 
owe to him, and, by his appointment, to our fellow- 
creatures: the duties of religion, in this its largeſt and 
fulleſt ſenſe, are compriſed in the two things, worſhip: 
and virtue. The firſt comprehends all thoſe that im- 
mediately relate to God, the other all thoſe that con- 
cern our fellow. ereatures and ourfelves. ' © 
Reaſon is the exerciſe of thatunderſtanding which the 
Creator has given us as our rule, our guide, guardian, 
and director in all the affairs of the world; and exiſts. -. 
in the concluſions which we draw from principles that 
are in themſelves indiſputable. The principles of 
reaſon are thoſe inbred and fundamental notices of 
things which we find, not acquire; which he who 
created our ſouls, created coeval with, and implanted 
in them; ſuch as do not ariſe from ſources ſo vague 
and uncertain as external objects, or our particular 
fancies, humours, or imaginations, but are neceſſarihy 
and immediately lodged in our minds, independent 
on all other principles and deductiens: Theſe com- 
mand an immediate aſſent, and are equally acknow- 
ledged by all mankind: theſe are the true principles 
of human reaſon; without ſuch as theſe, eternal un- 
certainty and error would confound us; and that theſe 
are innate and common to all mankind. I ſhould: 
not fear to aſſert even againſt the author of an unhap- 
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The InspecTOR. 
doctrine that is founded on the contrary, he 
Food b oh were 
Of the number of theſe are, that there bs] a Being, 
who gave us our exiſtence, and that he is a Being of 
all perfection, and has unlimited power. T 
ebe e to us what inſtin& is to other 
creatures; and theſe are the principles of reaſon: 
under the other parts of concluſions came all the notices 


all the other obſervations of Rad. 

It is in this light that every man of candour and 
diſcernment 8 n the ſenſe of the words reli- 
gion and reaſon: and, in this light, nothing can beſo 


„Sent an affront to wicker, as the afferting that it is an 
enemy to, or is incompatible with, the other! no- 
thing can be more evident than that true religion has 


its very 111 on the 8 of reaſon, and 
that the greateſt end to which rea can ſerve, is the 


ſupporting it. 
1am fond of ſpeaking in the canle of religion, 


but 


may certainly be deduced from the principles with 
Which I have cloſed r 1 prevent, if 


ble, the torrent of an 1 ed neal in the place 
RET from a champion, of whom 1 — 


am more in fear for the cauſe, than of the greateſt 
enemy to it, I ſhall devote one ſubſequent en 
what Ly be a inferred rom Was 
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22 is hardly a perſon 3 not ready to 


ve a character of others in the moſt poſitive 
terms; x and yer ther is ſcarce a man in the WE 
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whom any other 1 is able to give a true one. 
It is from this ſource that the miſrepreſentations of 


people, ſo injurious. to themſelves, or ſo fatal to 


others, have in general their origin: We are ready 
to believe what is aſſerted to us, becauſe our. utter ig- 
norance of the perſon. gives us no room to diſpute it; 
and when we have thus taken up a character on truſt, 
we retail it among our acquaintance. If any thing 
contrary to our account be afterwards ve 


find our pride called upon to ſy what we have 
once r we are e roy | 
| ſlight a foundation we ventured to report what was 


upon how 


our opinion, and are ready to adopt as matter of per- 
ſonal knowledge that which was perhaps delivered 
to us only at the twentieth hand, from ſome body 
who was an acquaintance of an acquaintance jn that 
remote degree, of the perſon who was the ſubje& of 


the aſſertions. . * | 


It is on this foundation that good characters, as 


well as ill ones, are in general obtained; and it is no 


wonder, therefore, that when we happen to meet 
afterwards with the people whoſe names have been 


prefixed to them, we find they have no right to, nor 
| — connection with them. ight wg | 


It is not only from ſtrangers, indeed, that we are 
to expect vague and uncertain characters of people; 


neral, but little qualified to give them with any de- 
gree of certainty. It is not the actions of the man 
upon which the true knowledge of his diſpoſition is 
to be founded, but his motives to thoſe actions; and 
I have accuſtomed myſelf ſo long to this diſtinction 

between cauies and their effects, that I have often 

found occaſion to reverence and efteem a man for 

ever, from an event that has by no means correſpond- 
ed to the motives that gave it origin, and to deſpiſe 
another for an action, of which I have ſeen meanneſs 
as the true ſource, while the world have applauded ĩt 
as an inſtance of heroic virtue. 45 A 


I can 
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234 The IxsT EC TR. 
whom accident has thus covered with applauſe, from 
things that had in themſelves no real claim to it; but 
I never fail to treat with the higheſt. contempt him 
- whoſe artifice and addreſs havedeceived the world in. 
* ying him a reſpect to which he has no better a 
right chan the other. Theſe artfully eftabliſhed cha- 
racters are, in reality, a general affront upon the un- 
derſtandings of mankind, and ought to be underſtood 
as an inſult too groſs for pardon; the more pains 
there have been taken to eſtabliſh them, the more ig- 
nominious ought to be their fall as ſoon as the fraud 
is diſcovered ; and the contempt and indignation with 
which the artifice is returned, ſhould bear a propor- 


_ cured. ” DT Lbs ee IT e 5 
Of all the characters in ſocial life there is none ſo 
amiable in the eyes of the generality of mankind as. 
that of a generous, good-natured, and humane man; 
it is no wonder, therefore, that there is none ſo often 
as this affected by people who are not poſſeſſed of one 
fair claim to it. A love of popular applauſe ſtands 
in theſe people's breaſts in the place of compaſſion 
and beneficence, of every virtue that ſhould be the 
"ſource of generous and worthy actions; and as he 
alone who does them knows the ſecret ſprings to 
which they are owing, while he thinks it worth 
' while to keep up the farce, ſcarce any body has op- 
portunity of looking behind the curtain; and he te- 
ceives the praiſe with a ſmiling eountenance, while 
his heart calls it a fulſome tale, and laughs at thoſe 
who beſtow it. e 
If the pretended generous and humane man would 
bring himſelf to be conſiſtent and uniform in all his 
actions; if every body ſhared the influence of his de- 
ceit; if his famil,, and dependents, were as happy 
under him as the oſtentatious objects of his beneh- 
cence, the cheat would come ſo near à reality, that, 
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tion to the reſpe& and eſteem that it had unfairly pro- 


unleſs in compaſſion to. himſelf, it would not be worth 
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heart pays in private the price of this boaſted huma- 
nity; many a relation pines in want for the pride of 
this public profuſion; he who in the ſtreet appears 
the friend of every one he meets, at home is the ene 
my of thoſe who have a right to his warmeſt ſenſa- 


tions. While he can liſten to the complaint of a 


beggar, he can frown into filence the juſt and reaſon- 
able remonſtrances of a child. 

Accident has lately brought me aequainted with a 
man who will, by this cenſure, find I now diſelaim 
him, and who is at the head of this ſet of oftenta- 
tious ſavages. The perſon I mean is Sir Civil Surly, 
a man whoſe character has in it as much contrariety 
as his name; and of whom, thoſe! who know only 
half, adore him, while the few who are acquainted 
with the whole, deſpiſe and hate him. I met with 
this man by accident, a few days ſince, on a bench 


in the Park: He was in company with a. young man 


of great modeſty, and who ſeemed to conceal under it 
all that merit of which it is uſually an attendant. 
The perfon of the InspgcToR is almoſt as well known 


as his writings: the Knight turned to me with great 


good- nature in his countenance as ſoon as I had ſeat- 


ed myſelf, and, after thanking me for the juſtice I 


had done the character of the Duke of *, by 
commemorating ſo generous an action as his providing 


for Captain , told me, I am not only an ad- 


mirer of yours, Sir, but a profeſſed pupil: I am juſt 
at this time doing for this worthy young Gentleman 


as much as his Grace did, at your recommendation, 
for the other.” I have no great reliſh for frothy ap- 


plauſe; but here was a claim to my attention, that I 
could not wiſh to elude : we. became, from that mo- 
ment acquainted z we met almoſt every day before 


dinner in the Mall; and it was with infinite ſatis- 


faction that I obſerved the univerſal ' benevolence- of 
the Knight exerted to all objects, and that with an 
afability that added graces to every donation. | T Was 
not indeed without my ſuſpicions from the viſible 
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his generoſity, even of his benevolence ! I coyld ob. 
ſerve that he would ſpeak to a man of merit in dif. 
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oſtentation with which he beſtowed every 


of 


treſs with the tendereſt affection and con ee, if 
twenty people were within hearing; though he would 


turn his head another way, if they met in a more re- 
tired part of the walk : and that the moſt viſible ne- 


ceffities would eſcape his notice, while we were 
walking alone; whereas, if a crowd were about us, 


| he would look twenty ways at once for an object of 


.» This could not but give me! ſuſpicians, and I was 
doomed yeſterday to be confirmed in them. Our in- 
timacy had hitherto no farther than the joining 


one another in ublic ; but he now invited me to 
dine with him. I am apt to believe he was not with- 
up the good opinion he ſaw, 


out his wiſhes to * the g | 
or thought heſaw, I had entertained of him ; but no 
motive, I found, could reftrain him, when ance g. 

within his own walls, from thawing his nate}; hi 
With what amazement did I ſee the children of a 
man, whoſe looks had never failed to give joy to the 
ſtranger who was unfortunate, tremble in ton 


of his frown. An air of ſurly ſuperiority took the 


place of that affected humility and good-nature 
which I had been uſed to ſee ſmile on his brow; and 
though nothing paſſed at which it was poſſible for 
him to take offence, he was too haughty to be pleaſed. 
No! pronounced with a kingly pride, was the beſt- 
natured anſwer I heard him give to any of his fa- 
mily; and He{/hound, grumbled with an inexpreſſible 


mixture of reſentment and diſdain, was the common 


addreſs to his ſervants. At dinner his good-nature 


could not prevent his finding fault with every thing 


that appeared, and calling tears into the eyes of the 
Lady at the head of the table every time he. did it; 


tand, after the ſecond glaſs, his complaiſance to a 
ſtranger was not enough to keep him awake. 


Q 3 
J 
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N. 62 The zuerst 
The young Gentleman whom I had at firſt ſcen 

with him took the 8 of his nap: to repeat to. 
me all the e Big _ been, for 1 = 
uſing, to en in doing a very unwo 
. and — cy that, * had failed, be 
had at firſt inſinusted, that it was poſſible his good» 
intentions toward him might be perverted by his ob- 

ſtinacy; and when chis proved in vain, that he had 
thrown off all his affected affabilit „and ſet his power 
in the moſt formidable light in w ich i it could appear 


againſt him. 


left him in his lumber to tell the world the ory ; 


and, as 5 have no re ſeeing the — — of 

the family again, ſhall take this weng of fayi 

to the youth, that the anger of ap — 

obtained in the cauſe virtue, than * —— 

marks of his favour, purchaſed at the expence of: an 


action of which he ns be aſhamed. 


Tux INSPECTOR. N. 62. 
Sed 2 nos in witium credula turba fumus. Ovid. 


To the Inerzcron 925 


8 I R. | * 
S you ſeem to have ſet yourſelf up for a receiver- 
general of complaints, and make no ſcruple of 
oppoſing the general opinion of the world, when itis 
not founded on reaſon, I venture to apply to you in 
my own cauſe, and in that of a number of fellow- 
ſufferers, a againſt the: moſt abſard, irrational, and ru- 
inous eſtabliſhment that ever faſhion exacted. 1 
When L have told you that I am one of thoſe p 
who have devoted the more 1 of my life, 
and ſpent a very conſiderable ſhare of my fortune i 2 
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the acquiring a profeſſion by which J don't'expe to 


ther, who was a man of great woridly prudence, hap- 


pening to have an intimacy with Sir Hans Sloane in 


the height of his great run of buſineſs, determined 
that he could not breed his only ſon te a better profeſ. 
four thouſand pounds a-year; and conſequentiy I Was 
diſpatched to one of the univerſities as a ſtudent in 

I don't know whether I am to attribute it, Sir, to 
the peculiar greatneſs of my own capacity, or to the 


afraid to ſay, that I dipeſted it almoſt as quick as! 
ſwallowed it; and by that time the period of my 


leaving the place was arrived, I found myſelf much 
at eaſe, well aſſured that I was maſter of all that had 
been delivered there, and conſequently ſatisfied that I 
was a perfect phyſician. _ VV 


London I well knew the only place for a man to 


make à fortune, and I ſate down there to practiſe. I 
bluſh to tell you, that I no ſooner was admitted into 


the intimacy. of three or four of the fraternity here, 


than I found I had been ſtudying ſomething elſe inſtead 
of the cure of diſeaſes; and in ſo many words, that 
I knew nothing of the matter. However much I 


might feel the ſhame of a retreat. from ſuch a poſt of 


honour and conſequence as I now occupied, I found 
myſelf by no means equal to the taſk of filling it un- 
worthily; I had too much modeſty to maintain myſelf 
in a ſtation in which I was not qualified to fill the du- 
ties, and too much conſcierce to murder my friends 


by keeping them out of the hands of others who could i 


ſave them. . „ CO 
I quitted my houſe, diſcharged my ſervants, took a 
quiet lodging near one of the hoſp.tals, and getting 


into theacquaintance of ſome who frequent the medi- 

cal coffee houſes, and are an honòdur to their profeſſion, | 

I ſpent the five ſucceeding years in obſcurity, 4 : . 
WR | cloſ 
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cloſe obſervance upon the practice of the phyſician to 
the houſe that I attended, in regular courſes of lectures 
in anatomy under one of our excellent inſtructers, in 
improving myſelf Yy an hour or two's converſation 
every day with my friends of the faculty, and in cloſe 
 fludy and careful private diſſections in my room in al 
the intermediate time. In this manner, Sir, it coſt 
me a period of time in which I thought to have made 
advances toward a fortune, and with that the preater | 
part of my remaining ſtock, to go through a regular 
courſe of education after I thought I had finiſhed it. _ 
It is now half a year ſince I made my ſecond emer- 
fion from the obſcurity. of a ſtudent; and not to incur 
our cenſure as a coxcomb, I think I may ſa that 1 


1 
2 


8 
ined 
rofeſ. 
0 get | 
Was 
nt in 


| 


r, to 
the 


as J | 

3 now as much of the matter as others of my time. I 
uch appeared among the medical peopie, but I did not 
had: find that any of them choſe to herd with me: I viſited 
we among my acquaintance, and talked like a doctor: I 


had the ſatisfa&zon to ſee that they generally looked 
on me as a man who knew a great deal, but I could 
find that they. always ſhook their heads when I talked 
of phyſic as my profeſſion; and T heard univerſally, 
| that my beſt friends ſaid behind my back, I fhoul 
never make any thing of it by my practiee. 
Alarmed at ſo terrifying a prediction, I ſet myſelf 
down to examine ſeriouſly to what it could owe its ori- 
gin, and J ſoon found, that the being a maſter of the 
cience was but one very ſhort ſtep toward the ara: | | 
a figure in the profeſſion : the pert and inſolent air 
college pedantry, which I had brought almoſt fix years 
ago fromthe univerſity with me, had been 3 
humbled at the firſt ſtroke of my finding how little pre- 
tenſions I had to it, and had now, by degrees, dwin- 
dled into a ſheepiſh baſhfulteſs, that would ſcarce ever 
ſuffer me to ſpeak loud enough to be heard, or to 
look any body I talked with in the face. My cloſe 
attention to diſſections had rendered me as meagre 
and pale as one of my bodies: the charcoal of my 
furnaces had planted a laſting begrimedneſs on m 
face; and an utter inattention to drefs, added to th 
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25 a it las 
Klimius muſt have been at his leaving the planet Na. 


* 


zar, if he bad kept his old cloaths till that time. 
I had. not attended to it before, but I now found 


that I was not at all like the other people of the 


fefon: I inſtantly ſent for taylor 
and all the other aſſiſtants to deff - 
immuring myſelf, again ſallied out as regular a door 
as ever was made by a, great perivig.  . _ 
I found myſelf now much better received amon 

my friends of the faculty than before ; but I EY 
get any nearer to buſineſs. I walked in the Park, I 
took as much pains to put myſelf as forward as poſlible, 
Atlength I had a patient: the caſe was not deſperate; 


and Icured her. I could perceive a ſullen uneafineſs 
in the family, and even in the friends whom I met 


with there on viſits, during the time that all was go- 
ing on as ſucceſsfully as EN ; and even when the 

d the mortification to hear 
a relation ſay ſomething about people that one ne. 


— K. 


ver heard of;” and add, that“ ſhe wiſhed there was 


not 2 relapſe,” 


after my-bulineſs was aver as a phybcian; and.thoug 


I was all attention to learn the cauſe of the viſible diſ- 
ſatisfaction that I ſaw. in every face, I never ſhould 
have made it out, if by accident I had not heard a 


fine Lady, who came in on a morning viſit one day, 


after aſking many queſtions about me in an adjoining 
room, all which were anſwered much in my favour by 
the ere ſcream out at the laſt, © angels! a walk 
. doctor 55 9 N | YO 
he hint was enough: I was happy to have heard it, 
and I inſtantly purchaſed a chariot. From that period 
I live a new kind of life; but by no means ſo agree- 


able a one as I did before. Inſtead of employing moſt 
of the hours of the morning in ſiudy or diſſectionz, I 
am now called upon by my coachman as ſoon a6 1 


bave breakfaſted and am drefled ; and as I am very 


„ ſhoenaker, barber, 
p and after. a week's 


* 
$ t 


we The Imapuorox. t 
ſenſible that the being known to keep a chariot is the 


only uſe of one to a young phyficien, tlyſfoffer 
myſelf to be dragged about the ſtroets in trfumph for 
2 five hours, before I give my horſes and myſelf the re- 
5 freſhment of a dinner, to prepare us for the fatigues 
3 of the afth⁰,,ꝗůẽj/ʒ 8 
Pro- As I have no places of buſineſs to call at, nor have 
bet, ſo many friends and aequaintance as to be able to make 
ere a viſit of form every day, it was long before I found 
octor out a method of „ ep with any tolerable 
eds grace; but at preſent I have a plan from which I never 
Non epart, and in conſequence of which my chariot . 
* | keeps its rout through all the principal ſtreets of the 
1 town, at the hours of bufineſs, as regularly as a ſtage 
1 e. coach. I go from my own door to a bookſeller's, 
info from the bookſeller's to a coffee-houſe; from the cof- 
nels ſee-houſe to another bookſeller's a mile off, and from 
wet the other bookſeller's to another coffeehouſe. ' In 
; 0- this manner I am ſeen in every — of the town every 
5 F day; and as I continue regularly to viſit all the three 
Lear medical places of drinking chocolate at the proper 
5805 times, there's not a phyſician who frequents any one 
wt of them but ſees me every morning. ys 
3 This, Sir, is the modern way to be known; and | 
nd, this the method the arbitrary, the fooliſh world pre- ; 
IT. ſcribes for a pkyfician'to get into buſineſs. Pray uſe 
ould your influence to perfwade them, that 'theſe hours 
6 p might be employed much more to their ſervice: and, 
wy if poſſible, demoliſh nine tenths of the chariots of this 
op kind, that wear our pavements to pieces; by convin- 
101 cing the owners of them, that he is not much better 
A than a madman, who pays two guineas à week for 
* his horſes, when he does not get one by his profeſſion. 
Jam, Sir, 1 5 : 14 
Tour humble Servant,  _ j 
| my * #48 - . 1 
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Nam meque decipitur ratio, nec decipit unquam, 
| e e e e eee 


* 


1 * a late paper on che ſubject of the Dad = 
1 nection of religion and, reaſon, I advanced, as 


| the definitive ſenſe of thoſe Words, that religion con. 


fiſts in worſhip and ſocial virtue, and reaſon in the 
exerciſe of the underſtanding on certain fixed prin- 


_ Ciples, and concluſions deduced from them: and 


that, according to theſe definitions, -they are not ene. 
mies, but a ſupport and honour to one another. 
The beſt inclination in the world cannot always 


be alone the ſource of our acting as we ought: a 


duty cannot be performed without a knowledge of 
what it is; nor can we ever ſuppoſe ourſelves per- 
fectly and aſſuredly right in it, if we have not ſome 


principles to direct us: ſuch of theſe principles, as 


point out to us the duties of adoration of the Deity 
and of ſocial virtue, and guide us in the performance 
of them, are called the principles of O_o, Ts 
not reaſon the foundation and ſource of theſe ? How 
then can the ſame reaſon be an enemy to their con- 
ſequences ? | 5 . 
What are the fundamental N of religion 
but a knowledge of the being of a God, of his pro- 
vidence over his creatures, and of the nature of mo 
ral good and evil? And whence have we this know- 
ledge, but from reaſon ? The certainty of the being 
of a God, and of the perfeQions of his nature, 1s 
the firſt requiſite, fince, in order to pay any tribute 
of worſhip, it is firſt neceſſary to know that God is, 
and that he has the attributes which are the ſources 


of praiſe and prayer : nor are we to ſtop a moment 


as 3s REESE 
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N. 63. The Ingrzoron, 263 
under this conviction: truth ſucceeds to truth in a 
ſwift progteſſion : from his nature and attributes We 
learn, that his «providence is over us; We no ſooner 


know, that it is be that hath made us, and not ave our- 


elves, than our eyes are opened to the farther truth, 


that he preſerves us in the exiſtence which he gave 


us, that his tender mercies are over all hit works, and 


that he daily averts miſchiefs from us, and provides 
for us the * things which we enjoy... 

Hence the propriety of adoration, and the neceſ- 
ity of prayer 3 without theſe conſiderations, ſuppli- 


cations and thankſgivings were the acts of ideots; 
with them the omiſſion of thoſe duties is reconeſleable 


only 10 madnels; 


After theſe comes the regard to moral good and 


evil. On this are built all the ſocial virtues': and 


whence have we the knowledge of theſe but from 
reaſon ?  'Theſe are the three fundamentals of reli. 
gion, and theſe are deduced only from that ſource, 
What then is the origin of natural religion but rea- 
ſon? And what is there in revelation but, ſo far as 
our limited capacities are able to carry us, is perfect- 
ly agreeable to it? What then can be ſo conſonant 
to one another as religion and reaſon ? What ſo ab- 
ſurd or ſo derogatory to either, as to deny the con- 
nection it has with the o tber. 


tributes of the Deity from reaſon, 'a knowledge 


which, at the ſame time that it fills us with ado- - 


ration toward him, might alſo fill us with terror at 
the conſequences of our crimes ; he has been pleaſed, 
by revelation, to ſhew himſelf in a- light that takes 
away all our fears: He there appears to us a God 
who will aſſuredly pardon us if we repent ; who will 
aſſiſt us if we but endeavour to repent ; who will ac- 
cept of ſervices ever ſo imperfect, if ſincere ; and 
who, though he will puniſh the obſtinate in ill, will 
reward us in a future period of exiſtence for every 
good intention we have indulged in this : who has 
attoned for a crime in which we were not perſonally 
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_ utmoſt comprehenſion, and in which wethaveimnope: 
ſonal ſhare ; and whoſe intent in our creation is not - of 
_ anſwered to his pleaſure, if we are not happier 
conſequence of an obedience to his injunttions, th: 
it is at preſent poſſible for us to conceive. — 
' _ Theſe laſt conſiderations, it is the prerogative of 
the Chriſtian world alone to know); the reſt are the 
reſult of reaſon, and may be called the general reli. in 
ion of mankind.: the principles are ſelf-evident, and — 

the duties are their neceſſary conſequences, Naturil thi 
religion, therefore, is not only conſonant: with, but 
dependent on reaſon; and in what does Ohriſtianity = 
differ from this? only on its being carried to a more 
Chriſtianity acknowledges all the principles, am 1 
takes in all the duties of the other; advancing theſe di 
to higher degrees of excellence and perfection; and thi 
encouraging us, by new motives and additional aſ. to 
ſiſtances, to the practice of them; while it confirms Hir 
and explains the foundation on which they are built, tia 
and adds the diſcovery of a multitude of other con- aj 
current teſtimonies of their truth. This is religion; Fs 
this the true, the Chriſtian religion; and this is in all 975 
things connected with reaſon, and will always be | 
honoured and elucidated by being examined on its of 
pringiplas, ĩᷣ 0 ¼ TID 
The two ſundamentals of this ſyſtem are the being fo! 

of a God, and the divine authority of thoſe wntings re 
in which his will is revealed td us, and in which the of 
foundation of our religion is laid. Theſe are not on- by 
ly proved by, and eſtabliſned on the baſis of our rea- rev 
jon, but it is only by that, and ſolely on that foun- the 
dation, they can be proved at all. A knowledge of | wri 
the exiſtence of a Deity is every where given us by ane 
his works: what is neceſſary to be known of him, to 
has been at all times manifeſt: The beavens declare his the 
lory, and the firmament Ppecus his handy-¾? . Nor col 

s any thing more certain chan that, as St. Paul ob- is 0 
ſerves to the Heathen, Te invifible- things from tie 
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by the things which are made. Reaſon, indeed, ailures 
itſelf of not only the being, but the attributes of 
God, from the beauty and order,- the ends and uſe- 
fulneſs of the whole creation, and its. ſeveral parts : 


theſe are demonſtrative arguments of the exiſtence of 
a wiſe and omnipotent being, Who has ſo regularly, 
and in ſuch wiſdam, formed them all: and that Be- 
ing is God, Thus much then it is evident, that un- 
afiſted reaſon proves to us; and the ſecond article, 
the divine authority of the ſcripture revelation ſup- 
ports itſelf on the fame baſis, and is, like the other, 
to be proved by that only, and by no other means. 
The doctrines laid down in the New Teſtament are 
indeed in themfelves ſo pure and perfect, that their 
origin might well be concluded from that only to be 
divine: but conjecture was not enough in a matter of 
this importance. Actions ſuper natural were called in 
to vouch for thoſe important truths ; and our Saviour 
himſelf appeals to his miracles as his obvious creden- 
tials : Believe me, ſays he, for the works ſake : and in 
another place, The works that I do, bear e, of 
me: and if T had not done among them things which no 
other man ever did, they had no fin , a 
The apoſtles, with one voice, followed the example 
of their maſter: they urged his miracles and their 


own, as the great evidences of the truth of their miſ- 


ſion; and pleaded conſtantly that great miracle, his 
reſurrection from the dead, for the converſion oth 
of the Jews and others. 3 Pl lt 
Miracles are the immediate ſeal of God on what he 
reveals to us as truth, and reaſon eſtabliſhes them as 
the teſt of that truth: it tells us they can only be 
wrought by his power ; it tells us alſo that he is good. 
and true, and that he would not commiſſion any one 
to cheat the world by means of them; it concludes, 
therefore, that whoever works real miracles for the 
confirmation of any doctrine, is taught of God, and 
15 commiſſioned by him to teach uas. 
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luated them could not be deceived. themſelves, nor 
would wiſh to deceive us; nor were their accounts of | 
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apoliles were really wrought by them, is matter of 
teſtimony and authentic record: thoſe who-firſt re- 


them ever contradicted, even by their enemies: the 


fact therefore is certain that ſuck things were done by 


ns perſons who delivered thoſe doctrines; and that 
perſons who ya; thoſe doctrines were inſpired 
Im by from this conſideration e 
it follows, that the ſpel is the word of God; and 
from that it is equally evident, that the Old Teſta- 
ment is ſo, becauſe it is e nee © in the 
New as ſuch. 
"The two great fundamentals of our religion, thire- 
fore, the exiſtence of a God, and the divine autho? 


rity of the ſcriptures, are proved from reaſon; and 
uent principles and concluſions are 26 
evidently deducible from, and as ſtrictly conſonant 
what then is the reſult of the. whole, but 


all the ſubſe 


with it: 
that, inſtead of denying reaſon its place 1 in the .exa- 
mination of religion ; ; ſucha uſe of it alone, on * 
F 6 is ſufficient to convert an  infidel. | | 


1 Tus 1 INSPECTOR. N. 4. 


fy om leæna lapum ee lupus ipſe c es 
HFlorentem Nieden Jequit tur — 2 = 
: VI ren. 5 


T* E 8 of the * FRE of 5: 
in the viſible creation to one another; the or- 


der in which each of them appears in that appointed 


ſeaſon, in which only it could anſwer the purpoſes of 
the others; and the preſervation of a ſufficient num- 


"oy of ev ſpecies 1 che ſeemin wild and un- 
ec 6 books 


y 


That the .miracies recorded of our e 3 


os 


bounded havock that reigns throughout; are equal 
proofs of: the _— the incomprehenfible wiſdom: 
of him who formed them all; who at one great ß 
called the individuals into exiſtence, and gave them 
laws that ſhould: preſerve then. 
Let the man whoſe wild imagination would put that 
chimera, chance, mot erm of his Creator, look 
into the works of his hands, and he muſt bluſh at his 
con abſurdity: to me theſe living teſtimonies of the 
being and the attributes of a God have ever appeared 
infinitely ſuperior to the beſt arguments that the under- 
ſtanding of man has been, or indeed ever can be able 
to advance. In theſe we read at once his exiſtence 
and his praiſe, in pages written by his own hand. 
Who calls forth the tender buds on every bramble 
of the hedge, juſt at that period in which the reptile 
tribe, the brood of the extinct parents of a former 
ſummer, look up to them for food? or Who was it 
that taught the parent inſects to depoſite the latent 
principles of a ſucceeding generation on the branches 
of that ſhrub alone, whoſe leaves are the food of the 
young? the butterfly Who cats not, who knows not 
what it is to eat; whoſe ſole buſineſs of life in that 
her fluttering period, is to depoſite thoſe eggs with 
which ſhe feels herſelf diſtended; knows ſhe that a yo-- 
racious inſect, wholly unlike herſelf, is to he born from 
them? Knows ſhe that out of ten thouſand Tpecies of 
plants which offer, without any immediate mark of. 
preference to her ſight, there is but one whick the 
young ſhe. is to produce can eat? and is it by this 
knowledge ſhe is directed to place her burden there? 


Fegg SS 


Z 


882 F 


N Who bade the little ſongſter of the woods, whoſe 
ha brood of craving young-ones muſt be hourly fed with 
WK the produce of that inſect's eggs, ſelect the very pe- 
ings. riod for building her neſt that will protract the time 
or- of hatching, juſt till the reptile progeny of the other 
inted ſhall be grown ft for their digeſtion ? Could chance 

es of do this? Or even if it eguld, is it within the reach of 
zum- wo ny 12 an agent, e e 

| un- made by theſe: deſtroyers go juſt to an inte 

nded N KR e "Roma, 
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redundancy that would have eaten up the verdure of 
fſthe year, and yet leave fo many us ſhall continue the 
ſpecies; nay, as ſnall continue it in ſo exact à pro. 


5 and 
Juſtenance for ſuch another race of larger animals, 
and ſhall juſt in the ſame manner preſerve its on 


portion, that the enſuing year ſhall; afford repuſt 


ſpecies . 


What but omnipotence, in its full ſcope, could have 
given being tothe meaneſt of theſe reptiles ! what leſs 


than a wiſdom equal to ſuch power could have pre- 
ſerved the regular ſucoeſſion of them all for fo many 


thouſand years! Could have provided that in all this 


time there ſhould be no fatal redundancy of any 
kind; nor the defect of one out of fo many thouſand 


ſpecies left, as it were, to the wild will of one an- 


other \ . 
They riſe into being they know not how, and they 
periſh without pain; they enjoy the moment of exiſt- 
ence that is allowed them, baſk in the ſun's invigo- 
rating rays, and feed 'voluptuouſly on the growing 
herbage: though deſtined to ſudden deſtruction, they 


| foreſee it not; a moment takes them, they know not 


How, out of that exiſtence which they knew.not how 
they received ; a pain ſcarce felt before it is at an 
end, plunges them into a ſtate in which they have no 
regret at all that they have loſt; a . 


If the ordinary proviſion for the animal had inſedt 


tribe, when fairly examined, fill us with this aſtor 
niſhment and admiration, what new ſcenes of  won- 
der are there continually diſcloſing 'themſelves to him, 
who will carry his reſearches fande Who will view 
the peculiar proviſions made for the more ſingular 


* 2 : 
9 54 4 oF 


The origin of theſe obſervations has been no more 
than my obſerving, the other morning, the fate of a 
multitude of caterpillars, which were feeding as vo. 


4 2 & 
* 8 * 


luptuouſly on a cabbage. leaf at my foot, as-myſelf 


was on the beſt produce of the garden; here I acc- 
dentally ſaw them. While I was regarding them 


with 


the creature made its Choice, and ſeated itſelf on the 


end of all that had been doing: The wounds I knew 


— 


p _ 
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with thoughts that every moment carried up my ſoul - - 
in praiſe to their and my Creator, my eyes were di- 
rected toward a part of the plant, about which a little 
fly was buzzing on the wing, üs if deliberating where 
it ſhould ſettle. I was. ſurprized to ſee the herd of 
caterpillars, ereatures of twenty times its ſize,” endea- 


vour, in their uncouth way, by various contortions of 
their bodies, to get out of its reach, whenever it 
poiſed on the wing, as juſt going to drop. At length 


back of one of the largeſt and faireſt of the cluſter. 
It was in vain the unhappy reptile endeavoured to 
diſlodge the enemy. Its contortions, Which had ar 
firſt been exerted with that intent, ſoon became more 
violent, and denoted pain. They had been repeated 
ſeveral times at ſhort intervals, when I at length ob- 
ſerved that each of them 


2 
— 


When the wantonly cruel inſect, as it might natu- 


rally enough have appeared to an . 


ſerver, had inflicted thirty or forty of theſe wounds, 
it took its flight, with a; viſible triumph. The ca- 
terpillar continued its contortions a long time; but all 
efforts were vain to rid it of the miſchief it had re- 
ceived. A prior acquaintance with the c οõοꝶͤqpꝙj of 
this little world had informed me with the intent and 


were not given in ſport, but the creature that had in- 
lifted them, had depoſited an egg in each, and there 
left them to the . if 15:22 4203 25 

I ordered a ſervant to take up the leaf, and wiping 
off the other caterpillars that were feeding on it, 
conveyed it home with this wounded one upon it. 


The creature has been fed with care from that day, 


and I have had an opportunity of obſerving the pro- 


greſs of the eggs depoſited in its body. They have 


all hatched. with me into ſmall oblong, voracious 
worms. which have fed, from the moment of their 
appearance, on the fleſh of the caterpillar,. in whoſe. 
body they found themſelves incloſed, without wound- 


i . 


was the conſequence of a 
ſtroke given by the ff. : | 
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the parts neceſſary to life: the ppy ereature has 
continued eating voraciouſſy: they have by this 
means been ſupplied with ſafficient nouriſhment, and 
being now arrived at their full D and at the 
defined Period of their firſt c hey are at this 
time eating their way out at the in the animal 


in Which they have ſo long lived, and that with ſure 


preſage of its deſtruction. 
The caterpillar does not, under this cireumttunce, 
anſwer the general end of its exiſtence: no butterfly 
ean be produced from it; but itlperiſhes, after having 
thus ſupported theſe ſtrangers. - One individual of 2 
numerous ſpecies thus is Joſt, without anſwering the 


general end of the production; but, while multi- 


tudes of others miſcarry under the ſame diſadvantay 

ſerving as food of birds, or the ſport of children, 
this gives the means of life to thirty or forty other 
animals, ae pa 


"Phe —— of the hiſtory is chis: $ - The vorm 
So feed on the wretched creature re no ſooner out 
of its body, than they ſpin every one its web, of 3 
ſilk infinitely - finer - than that of the fille-worm : 

under this they paſs the ſtate of reſt neceſſary to tle 

5 appearing in their winged form. 

It may be natural enough for us to pity the 51 

pillar that ſupports this foreign brood, at the expence 
of ſo much ſeeming pain: but things are not always 

as they appear to us. The creature ſhews itſelf much 


at reſt e Na their living in it, and, till we are ac- 
it 


uainted w organs, and the nature 07 i its ſen- 


ations, we — — aſſured what may be the effedts 
of that which we ſee it ſuffer. 
He whoſe tender mercies are over all his works 
allotted all we ſee in this ſtrange ſcene; and it is 
wiſdom to ſuppoſe we are: . WAITS we rr 
| * cannot be cruel. | 
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Tus, INSPECTOR. N. 66. 
Ex ſententiis omnium noſtra pendet fama.. Cickao. 


T is recorded of one of the greateſt men among the 
ancients, that, thaton hearing a fellow of infamous 


character ſay, as he paſſed by, there goes the bel man 


that ever lived, he turned to his companions, and 
with a mixture of indignation and concern, ſaid to 
them.“ What can I have done that ſuch a perſon 


ſhould ſpeak well of me? ek ad 

If I may be allowed to uſe the ſame method of 
reaſoning, Iſhall be apt to conclude myſelf of more 
conſequence than perhaps I ſhould have otherwiſe 


ſuppoſed, I imagine it will not be underſtoodas firain- 


ing the analogy too far, to ſuppoſe that what was a 
_ juſt obſervation in regard to bad men, may be not leſs 


ſo in reſpect of bad writers; and, if this be allowed, 
I can with great juſtice affirm, I have been honoured 
with ſo conſiderable a ſhare of the ill word of the ill 
writers=of my time, that it would require more than 
the moderation of a Socrates not to be proud of it. 
I do not know how I ſhall keep my modeſty in 
countenance under a declaration of this kind; but I 
cannot prevail with myſelf to = 5 the triumph of 
informing the world, that of all the writers whom no 
body reads, who at this period of time the printers 
and publiſhers are well convinced are conſiderably 
numerous, there is not a ſingle man who has not, to 
uſe their own phraſe, had a flap at the InsrEcToR. 
That I have been ſilent under all the ſeverity of their 
cenſures, I know they are not ſo much ſurpriſed, as 
concerned: to have been chaſtiſed, had been to be 
made conſiderable; and I have the charity to believe 
of them, without ſo much as ons exception, that the 
| | | OS. . . -. Intent 
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1 
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intent of their ſeverities was not to injure the In SPEC» | 


ToR, but to lead him into the ſaying ſomething that 
| ſhould informthe world of their exiſtence.” © 7) + 

Lam not apt to tranſgreſs on the favourable ſide in 

the 5 my own productions: I 
think I know the utmoſt merit it is poſſible that eſſays 
written in this haſty manner can attain; but T muſt 
confeſs, that while I ſee them received favourably by 
every great or good character in the kingdom; while 
I receive from the hands of almoſt every man who is 
capable of giving praiſe, a tribute that would make 


many a writer vain, and at the fame time am honour. 


ed with the abuſe. of every adthor, by whom one 
would be aſhamed of being praiſed, T am almoſt in- 
| duced to believe, that original thoughts; though ever 

fo looſely delivered, have a claim to praiſe. _ 

J muſt confefs, that, with all the philoſophy the 
world ſeems willing to allow me, I have felt ſo much 
of the man in me on ſome of theſe occaſions, that 


When attacked with known falſhoods and concerted 


miſrepreſentations, I have been ſomietimes almoſt pro- 


voked to an anſwer; but I am glad I have let it alone. 


Entering the liſts with people of this ſtamp, is like 


Aghting with chimney-ſweepers ; one cannot beat them 


without dirting one's fingers ' __ 

Though J confeſs a pride in the cenſures of. theſe 
my cotemporary writers, and if I thought I had in- 

tereſt enough with them to obtain a favour, would re- 


| gueſt it of them to continue to aſſure the world, that I 


 amas unlike as poſſible to themſelves; there is another 

ſet of Gentlemen, about whoſe character of me I 
have really ſometimes been in pair. It is an odd cir- 
cumſtance for a man to be fond of his enemies and 
afraid of his profeſſed friends; but this is exactly my 
preſent ſituation. While the former throw in their 
little mite in the only way they can do it to any pur- 

ofe toward the advancing that reputation of which 


they ſuppoſe I am ambitious, and of which they are 


very earneſt in theſe atteſtations to rob me; the latter 


me, 


take a much more effectual method of filching it frem 
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to this I owe the im 


OT 
i 


* 


me, While they allow it. The Gentlemen I now- 


ſpeak of are a ſet of very intimate friends of mine, 


whom I never fac; ne are 3 00 red in-af. 
— and Who, os: firenoth/ dimer 28 never 


hear one of my papers more favourably received than 
the reſt, but one or hy of them aſſures. the pere of: 


his acquaintance that he wrote it for me. 


The perſon of the InsPreToRr is at this time ſo well 
known, that a pretence of this kind could hardly be 
kept up without the appearance of an acquaintance: 
pertinence of a number of ſalata- 
tions in places, and am often diſturbed in the 
enjoyrhcns t a ſenſible converſation by a man who 
thruſts his 'cloſe to my ear to tell me, it is a bad 


evening, and immediately runs back to his acquain- 


tance, and aſſures them of 2 holliſßʒ funny thing they'll 
fee ſoon; for that I have promiſed: to let it n in 


a day or ]] 
I ſhould: 4 theſe! Gentlemen fomo honovr for this 
artful way ef ſhamming an acquaintance, if it were 
original; but I cannot help ſu — has it is no 
more than a from the 1 in 50 dor Richard 
Rock, Who f ——ů— = 


dreſſed man ay oy ſho before, as he paſſed by 
his chaiſe; no ſooner had received a . — civil 
anſwer, than turning about o his audience, Ay, 
ſays he, friends! tis very well twaſn't I as robbed the 
mail, I ſhould be ſoon taken ap i faith: vou ſec every 
body knows me.” 

I muſt not omit, amidſt my general acknowledg- 
ments on this occaſion, to ſignalize one in particular 
of this liſt of intimate and uſeful friends of mine, who 
has hitherto lived ſo much out of the world, as not to 
know the figure-of the man of whoſe works he has ſo 
often been the author. This modeſt Gentleman was, 
the day before yeſterday, informing the people of - 
two or three tables at one of the coffee-houſes near 
the Exchange, that the letter from a young phyſician, 
in one of theſe papers, mw of his. writing, and that 


5; | he: 
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| ON econ rc HY whom he 
| then named, and whom, Iſolemaly 1 os I — 
even at this time know. L would not not put the Gentle. 

man to the bluſh before his friends, by diſes 
myſelf; I cannot but now tell him, however, chat no 
particular character was attacked in that paper; and 
it may not be improper on the ſame occafion to in- 
form thoſe who are ſo; ready to believe a man can 


write, n he tells them 


do, that he cannot ſpeak, that theſe pretenſions are 
all — that the InsyzCTOR is a RA 


I am ſenſible this declaration may not at firſt f 
appear a prudent one; but I have confidered it 


2. it. I know it is a general opinion, that many 


authors of different turns are neceſſary to keep up the 


ſpirit of a performance of this kind; but J am content- 
ed with the reception theſe papers have hitherto met 
with; and I have experience to confirm me, chat the 


general opinion on this ſubject is not without its ex 

tions. Fenty be a difficult taſk to perſwade — 
be vain upon the foundation of anything that has ap- 
; here; but ſuch as it is, ſuch as the world has 
. candour and indulgence enough to be ſatisfied with it, 
it is the work of one perſon; 255 one who had no fund 


of materials prepared for it when he ſet out, Who 


_ finds it as eaſy to continue, as it was to begin it, and 


whom habit Will probably render more — more & | 
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Mr. 8 6b aj | 
AM. a young eee and cheese 
and twenty, 1 have paſſed ſome years at Col- 

ſege with no bad character, and am ſuppoſed to have 
not very much miſapplied my time there. Some bu- 
ſineſs of the family * me up a few days ago to 
town, and I had flattered my imagination that, ac- 
cording to the reputation I find myſelf poſſeſſed of in 
-_ univerſity, I ſhould have been 3 92 to make ſome 
bs among my acquaintance here ; but I finda man 
learning, or of knowledge, is not the faſhionable 
character at this time in town 1 nothing goes down, 
I ſee, but a man of wit. 

I don't pretend to be without my ſhareof ambition to 
appear conſiderable in company; but I had formed ſuch 
a terrible notion of wit from the writings of the people 
who have been poſſeſſed of moſt of it, that I fairly de- 
ſpaired of ſucceeding in any attempt upon it. While 
the moſt accompliſhed authors in * world had de- 
elared they did not know how to tell any body what 
it was, I had no great proſpect of falling into a ca- 
ſual acquaintance with it. But, alas! Sir, I now be- 
gin to perceive I was quite deceived ; the wit of one 
age and country, I find, is not the wit of another: 
The wit of Terence is, at this time, read by twenty 
E who wonder at the Romans for allowing that 

e had any, for one who 3 it; and, on my con- 
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276 The Insrnerot. - N.66, 
ſcience, I think the wit of the preſent period is no 
better than what was twenty years ago called lying. 


fe. 


I enquired among ſome ſmart young fellows of my 
acquaintance, the very people who had told me, that 


nothing was regarded at this time but wit, what were 
the prineipal reſorts of the people who were moſt fa- 
mous for it: George's coffeehouſe was mentioned to 


me as of the number of the capital ones; and I made 
it one of my firſt buſineſſes to viſit it. 
By great good - fortune I ſtumbled upon a man of 
my acquaintance there, whom I had dined with the 


day before at an uncle's, with whom I live while in 


town. This Gentleman, as I am fince informed, is 
one of the greateſt wits of the age; though I really 


took him, at that time, to be as dull a fellow'as I had 


ever converſed with. He accoſted me with great 
. good-nature, My. Thomfon, your humble]! How dbes the 
e Prig do? and twenty other detached ſentences of a 


like kind made up his converſation. He afked-meif ' 


I wouldſit, and entered into diſcourſe with me about 


indifferent things: I watched for wit in every ſen- 


tence that he pronounced; but whether it was my 


fault or his I can't tell, I watched every ſentence in 


vain. 5 


We had not ſate long before a little party joined us, 
and, in a few minutes, our number ſwelled to at leaſt 
A dozen, by the addition of ſome ſtragglers from dif- 
ferent corners of the room. I was now all attention: 


I made no doubt but I had fallen into the very centre 
of what I was in ſearch. of; but I don't know how it 
was, I could diſtinguiſh nothing but an unintelligible 
Jargon among them, in which the words tezge, bol- 
bau, cut, and ſome more monoſyllables of a like 
kind, were uſcd in a ſenſe in which I by no means 
underſtood them: I heard of „nting hundreds," of 
taking in for thouſands, and a quantity of other equally 
unintelligible phraſes; all which I ſwallowed with 


great voraciouineſs, though I did not find myſelf ina 


condition to digeſt any of them. 
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© KO great attention to every thing that was ſaid, | 


n and the meaning of it was miſunder- 


* |; ably eyes of all the company were upon me as 


— who was liſtening to things I had no 
concern with ;; and one of them, after a very ſigniſi- 
cant © / 5 / to a companion, broke in upon the 
converſation, by ſaying, But why the e could 
not they take the — 9 py without —— 

him l' Murder! raſcals, 
other, Such — worſe than — * 


times. Way! is he not dead? enclaims a third 
_ vaſt earneſineſs.—< No!” replied! the perſon, 0b 
had occaioned the queſtion, very ſedately, 1 left 
him j uſt nom at Cæſar Hawkins! s, the Surgeons; ae 


was alive then; but, in my opinion, a man would 
wiſh to die rather than tw in ſuch a ſituation. 
« His noſe is quite off, I think, cries another. 
« Yes,” replies the perſon, who ſeemed to have the 
freſhelt intelligence, C“ one of Hawkins 's young. men 
brought it in, a nee had 3 it up in _ 
fireets?% 143; 1 1 

This Aae was — on all hands; yer 


very warm debate was riſing as to the | poſſibility or 


 impoſhbulity of replacing the noſe, in which Talico- 
tius's way of forming this part of the face was men - 


tioned, juſt as I got up, on hearing from ſome perſons | 


not concerned in the di „the name of hann, 
and the ſtreet my uncle red in, too punctually re- 


peated to give me leave to doubt of its being tliis wor- 


thy relation who had met with the accident. 


I flew to the houſe of the fargeon, and not readily 


getting admittance there, to my uncle's. I fonnd 
him very well in health, and roaſting ſome oyſters for 
his ſupper. . I did not ftay to tell him the occaſion of 
my calling in, but hurried back to the place where I 
had received my intelligence. I perceived a ſmo- 


ther'd laugh at the table, as J entered the room; and 


going up to aſk a farther explanation, my very good 
friend, who had been the occaſion of my fallin of into- 
the ne got up, and with 2 * deal of con- 
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ceern in his face, < Bleſs my heart and ſoul, ſays he, 
.<.Jemmy ! I'll be hanged if you have not been home 
about this matter: Why, eee tis one 

- Thomſon of King's County in the wel of Ireland.” 
He was making way, as he ſpoke this, for my ſit- 
ting down amon @ r e 13 4 but a Gentle- 
4 — 4 who had feen me at a friend's, and who acci- 
dentally ſate at the next table, pulled me by the 
. fleeve, and taking me to the other end of the room, 
told me, Young Gentleman! you don't know theſe 
people: they are wits : they have nee you, 

and they want to at you for it. 

I pardoned them | for che Take of the 
- InſtruQtion I had gained by it: I left the room full of 
ſatisfaction at the diſcovery I had made of what wit 
was; and ſet about making myſelf conſiderable from 


that inſtant, by exerting it en all my EE _ 
age” oh | | 
The firſt hum I ayed of was upon our cook maid, - 
be bei „ and her huſband in the Weſt In- 
dies, I told her, he was juſt come to England, and 
- had ſent for her to the Dog and Jew's-harp-at Rat- 
- cliff-croſs : this ſucceeded very happily, and coſt us 
no more than the ſpoiling 'our — after this I 
ſent a'chairman with a meſſage to an ima per- 
: fon two miles off, from a coffee houſe I never ſaw be- 
fore, and which I took care to leave before hereturn- 
ed: I made an old woman, who was going to church, 
turn back to a deep puddle, and kept her half the 
time of the ſervice, groping up to the elbows for a 
fixpence which I pretended to have dropped there: 
after this, I directed a country fellow, who was car- 
rying the furniture of ſome neighbour's a 
upon his back to Pye-corner near Smith-field, into 
| Eaft-Smithfield, by Tower- hill: and the ſucceeding 
_ afternoon, I gave a bad ſixpence to a blind beggar, 
and took five · pence-halſpenny out of his hat fer 
chan ? 

"Thus far I ſacceeded to my utmoſt expeliemlons ; 


"as as theſe were but attempts in. low iſe, to aſſure 
myſelf 


b AH YL 


a myſelf of my faccels 3 1 action 
ambitious of making ga figure, as a wit, angus 
who would be able to doi me the proper hondu. 
| A Gentleman dined with my uncle one day, and 
would not be prevailed with to ſtay tea, —— 
had a draught upon a banker in the city, 
afraid he. ſhould be behind the hour, and the-ſho hop 
ſhut before. he got thither : „% Meſſ. *** and ***'; 
ſhop ſhut, Sir, n with a ſtare « ves, I be- 
lieve it will indeed: w L t know, I ſuppoſe, 
that they were declared bankrupts in the Gazente lat | 
night!“ My uncle was aſtoniſhed ; my aunt exclaim- 
ed, Ay,.ayz fee what your coaches and fix, and | 
your country houſes come to“ IJ hummed the whole 
family: and our viſiter ſtaid to ſup with us, with a 
concern and uneaſineſs at the loſs of his money thas . 
added not a little to my triumph. 

A Lady was talking very ſeriouſly, the day after- 
wards, to my aunt, an the ſubject of her — — obs 
marrying a Grab Gentleman of whom ſhe had heard 
a very favourable character, at a viſit ſhe had juſt 
been making: you would never have forgot it, Sir, 
if you had ſeen = the Lady was thunderſtruck, at 

my telling her I knew the Gentleman perfectly well, 
and that he had a wile. and two children at m. 


brid 
n women ſoon afterwards, e 
2 in the Mall: I joined ſome. young fellows on the 
gth of knowing one of the party; and, on their 
| res — — very vil things of a you Lady that 
| paſſed by us, 1 I Told them very ſagaciouſſy they did 
not know half her perfections. A young Gentleman 
who was next me ſeemed extremely pleaſed with 
what I had, ſaid, and told me, he was ſurprized he 
Had not known that I was of her acquaintance. - 
„Why, I think,” replied I, looking very grave, I i 
may claim that honour for I ſlept-in her arms laſt W 
night. Sir,“ rejoins he, with great earneſtneſs, - 
„why that Lady is my ſiſter!” « Iknowit very well, 9 
en — in che world, « and lb 
thought i 
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thought * known the other.“ Wbald you 
imagine it, Sir, the anſwet to this hum was u blow 
that knocked me down. I Was conveyed home in a 


chair, and am now under the care of u ſt 
the bruiſe: during the time I have kept 
this occaſion, I have received a challenę 
Gentleman whom I married at Cambri 


have notice of a law-ſuit being commen again 
me by 1 who lay their damages "at fifty 
thouſ nd pounds ee Mn 


I beg, Sir, if you have any value for brilliancy in 


converſation, you will print this "letter; by way of 


informing theſe ſeveral people, chat all this was only 
a hum; and get them to deſiſt from their reſent- 
ments. If a man cannot be witty without being 


ruined at law, or having his brains knocked out 


about it, I think it is derer to be a Wool, Is ons uſed 


to oor : 159. 
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81 ag not meet wha ny body Who b 6 
I nice a judge of decency, and what the world 

calls decorum, as yourſelf, I cannot do better than to 
ener my remonlranes with you againſt GET. 
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that is too frequent in the behaviour of my | 
women, and offer my admonitions as to its redreſs. 1 
was invited, Sir, one da laſt week to a Cicy | Feaff 
after which there was to be a Ball for the 8 9 l 
had ſeen ſo much of the cookery, and of the com- 
plaiſance uſual = ſort of entertainments, that 1 


excuſed myſelf from the dinner; but, a8 1 am fond 
of dancing, I reſerv mY: ticket fo! the entertain. * 
ment of the evenin | 
I entered the ha juſt 2s the minuets were behin- 
— How the company had adjuſted the matter of 
and precedence at table I am not informed 
but I had the ill fortune to be at this time very near 
the ſcene of a diſpute on this head, between a — 
maker's Lady, as ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf, and 
Wife of a Watch-cafe -joint-finiſber, which — 4 fþ 
the whole evening's entertainment: the maſter of 
the company not finding himſelf able to determine 
which of theſe rival * 3 PI 
out firſt, | 
+> abominate all wrangling :: 
wry DC both parcie 2 bing 
vain for about uarters not 
able to reconcile lr to this — 2 — = 
in place of that of the heels of the 2 
them to decide it at their leiſure. Not» 
the diſappointment I was foreed to ſubmit to on this 
occaſion, I am/public-ſpirited-enough,. Sir, to endea- 
vour to turn the incident to the advantage of the reſt 
of the world; and ſhall be at the pains of not only ad- 
viſing theſe people of diſtinction to adjuſt their ſeveral 
orders from henceforth for their own' ſakes, but of 
recommending to them a model on which it will be 
eaſy for them to execute the propoſal, | 
I am very ſenſible, Sir, that all n ed is — 
rived from the Sovereign; and that his Majeſty, who 
beſtows it, eſtabliſhes its ſeveral ranks. In the keep- 
ing theſe there is no diſſiculty: the embaraſiment hies 
in the ſettling the degrees of imaginary eminence, 
or adjuſting the 1 places of thoſe ws m 
whi 
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Eaſy to ſuppoſe every one will expect to be firſt; but 
I ſhali produce you an inftance, in which a ſubordi. 
nation, full as intricate as this, is adjuſted to the ut. 
moſt nicety, and beyond all poſſibility of diſpute, on- 


ly by leaving it to one indifferent perſon : and 1 beg 


leave, by your means, oF x opoſe this to the commu. 
nity I have juſt mentioned, 
all diſputes on this head for the future. Pins 
I had the pleaſure, Sir, to ſpend two hours one 
afternoon in company with about forty of the hand- 


ſomeſt women in town, who on that day of every 


week enjoy ſo much of one another's company with 


great ſatisfaQtion ; and though every one of them has 


a very high rank in her own eſtimation, and no rank 


at all in every body's elſe, yet there never has been 


known a ſingle diſpute about place during the whole 
period of the eftabliſhment. K 


The ſcheme of the community was on this double 


— that there is one day in the week in which, 
for want of public diverſions, people do not know 
what to do with themſelves : and that there are a ſet 


of females who, as no body elſe will keep them com. 


- . pany, muſt naturally be glad of meeting with one 
another. On this foundation the judicious Mrs. Sage 


_ erefted her Sunday afternoon's Aſſembly. She hired 


a room in Pall-mall, provided accommodations for 
forty or fifty people; and ſent cards to all her female 
acquaintance, to inform them, that they might drink 
tea, and converſe for the evening at her room, at ſix- 
The good old Lady took ſufficient care that none of 
your prudiſh people of reputation ſhould be admit- 
ted; and wiſely foreſeeing the endleſs and indeter- 
minable quarrels there would be among her friends 
about rank and precedence, unleſs ſome previous care 
were taken on that head, ſhe received every Lady for 
the firſt time, alone in her parlour ; and there told 
her, that there was but one thing ſhe infiſted upon, 
which was the placing every perſon where ſhe ple: 
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Which people confer upon themſelves : in this it is 


d, as a means of avoiding 


Aſter a general compliance to this rule, the led/th 


ſeverally to the appropriated ſeats, and not one of the 


members has ever been known — ee the young 5 


The roomy Sip, le arranged inte fix divifiens, each 


diſtinct and ſeparated from all the others, and eaen 
illuminated by its on luſtre. In the firſt, which is 


the ſmalleſt, and is-placed acroſs-the top of the room, 


ſit thoſe Ladies who are under the ſertled protection 


of men of at fortune, or the heirs of noble fami- 
lies; theſe are looked upon as married in conſeience ; 
and it is the generally received opinion, that nothing 
but cruel parents, or other worldly views, 8 

their friends from owning them as — ſe (as 
many of them as can write) ſign letters indeed with 
their own names; but as courteſy gives, among the 
ſons of the Great, the title of Lord to thoſe who can 
only call themſelves ſimple Eſquires ; ſo theſe hay 
ſemales are univerſally ſaluted under the title of 
This, or the Counteſs of T'other, according to the 
title of their Friend; and when mentioned on the an- 
nual ſubſcription to the room, or on parties for Exeter 
Exchange aſſemblies, or the maſquerades at the Ned 
Lamps in Weſtminſter, they are always written Miſs 
P— or Miſs W, commonly called Lady 
or the Counteſs of 1,999 ; this rank confiſts much 
the ſmalleſt number cf any, and it is an unlucky ob- 
ſervation that, in ſpite of that bubble ex 

the _ faces are ue ſeen i in it for a 


W 


to | 
N the extremities of this ſeat there n run two pa- 
miles ones, lengthwiſe of the room: in that on the 
right-hand are placed thoſe Ladies, who are under 
the protection of men who have titles, from the Duke 
. to the ſimple Knight, though they are not pub- 
lickly owned by thoſe honourable friends ; all theſe 
take their places. in the order of the dignity of their 
protectors: in that on the left fit the miſtreſſes of 
Eſquires, Captains, Phyficians, uſtices of the Peace, 
n at Law, and Knights of che 
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It often grates the ſoul of the embroidered favourite 

2 a 1 to ſee a Trapes in ſeated in a 
ſuperior rank to her, becauſe the beggar Who f 

Ne her has a title; but ſubmiſſion, in this r 


the firſt law of the e and it is never vi lated | 


ſo much as by a-ſigh. 37 DO om AH 
In the midſt; — theſe tas ranks, dave; land 
a double row: of chairs, back to back ; in theſe are 
placed the favourites of Foreign Minifters, —_— 
and Charges des Affairs. It bas been long a 


among — curious in theſe particulars, what + 


theſe Eæxxellinteſſes hold in —. community, nor has it 


ever been determined, whether the ſtation in the 


m_ Places them above or below the two ſories that 
| llel with them. You will eaſily imagine the 
old. ady obſtinately holds her tongue on this head; 
and perhaps you will allow it no trivial mark of her 


ined. 
At the foot of theſe three rows: there runs anaider 
tranſverſe one, fa 9 at the top of the room ; 
on this are ſeated th Ladies, who have made them · 
ſelves eaſy fortunes in time, and who dete 
not to de the ſlaves of any man for the future, either 
have no gallantries at all, or do not think to 


declare t The large po rtion of the room below _ 


this ſeat is formed into a cons circle, with a vaſt 


periority, fit indiſcriminately the numbers of unpro- 
vided air-ones, who on other evenings hunt ſingly 


or in pairs in the Park, or at our public places of en- 


tertainment, and who live in continual hope of ar- 
Tiving at one or other of the higher diviſions. 


It is a very entertaining obſervation for a pen rſon 
who viſits the reſort of the beauties, as frequent 8 


I do, to ſee the ſame face occupying, in ſuch 

3 the different parts of the room: a ſtep 
from the cirele to the ſecond or third ſeat is always 
accompanied with a pleaſantry of countenance that 
| ſpeaks the triumph in a very n manner; and a 
| * 


* if ſhe left the matter Nen, not to be N 


number of ſeats; on theſe, as there is no poſt of ſu - 


N. 67. 
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The Is YT CR. an 
gloomineſs of aſpect as readily claims one's pity in 


behalf of the fallen angel, who has for the. Arlt rims : 


deſcended to this place of the vilgar. wh; 
But this and @ thoufand other: bfarvaiions- a 
crowd in upon me, are beſide my purpoſe. I only 


meant to tell you, that as I dont Wubt:bat the city 
company I — in the beginning of this let- 
ter, can as eaſily ſet an old woman at their head, as 
this court aſſociation, I would earneſtly recommend it 


to them to adjuſt-all their 2 — in 


the ſame _ manner. | 45 
men I R, enn 
eee bumble Servant, 
| ess, 


Four aſteriſuis * not brd me hither the 
writer of this letter be a man or a woman; nor do I 


find any evident teſtimon to determine me in this 


point, in any part of lt. This, however, is fo mate- 
rial a circumſtance that, till I am informed whether 


men are or are not admitted into the aſſembly, I ſhall 
not take u oo me to determine, whether the conſi- 


deration of it fall under the civil magiſtrate, or 


The INSPECTOR. 


I ſhould not omit. to add, that my correſpondent 
has fayoured me with a draught of the room and a 


liſt of the names of the Ladies who filled the ſeveral 


ſeats ; Ly 1 ſhall not ans this at ed 
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HE little excurſions of the InzyzCToR on par- 
ties of pleaſure generally furniſh the town with 
ſomething extremely different from what might have 


— — 


been expected as the reſult of ſuch expeditions. If 


another man had attended the failing match the other 
day to Graveſend, the world, if they were to be after- 


wards acquainted with the reſult of his obſervations, 


would look for ſamething about navigation; I-am 
not-without a reliſh for the entertainment which I ſee 


people about me receive from theſe occurrences; but 


I am not ſo eaſily ſatisfied: the obſervation of the pro- 
ductions of nature is ever infinitely ſuperior to all art 
has to recommend it; and as there is ſcarce any place 


which does not afford the means of entering into.new. 
diſquiſitions in regard to theſe, the I NSPECTOR hardly ' 


miſſes any opportunity of improving them. 

I ordered the barge, in which we had, on this oc- 
caſion, followed the veſſels to the extent of their courſe, 
to fall ſome miles farther down the river; and, while 
we dined under the ſhelter of an old mound, ordered 
our people, who were provided with an inſtrument 
for that purpoſe, to rake up from the bottom whatſo- 


ever accident ſhould throw in the way of their ſearch. 


To deſcribe the variety of animals and plants which 
a half-hour's labour of this kind had ſpread upon the 
farther part of this veſſel, by that time we had done 
our repaſt, would take up the quantity of a volume. 


I I think ita duty upon me, while I am amuſing myſelf, 


to provide for the entertainment alſo of thoſe who 
ay me the ſenſible compliment of a quarter of an 
our of their time every morning: I ſelected with this 

| N — 270" 
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intent, one of the many animals which offered, and 
took ſome care of the having it conveyed home alive, 


and without injury. Tx TFT 
ſhell-6h commonly 


The creature was one of thoſe, 
called Sea-Eggs, and by authors Ethini Marini: it was 
one of the round kind, but not of the moſt common 
ſpecies. We are uſed to meet with the empty and 
naked ſhell of this animal in the cabinets of the modern 


collectors of natural curioſities, and we admire the 
ſtructure of it even in that ſtate, while we obſerve the 
multitude of regularly-diſpoſed prominences, and the 
ſeveral ſeries of elegant perforations which adorn its 


* 


ſurface. 


It is laudable to admire every objeRt of the creation; 
even for its form and external ftruturs; but we ought. - 


to diſtinguiſh between natural hiſtory and natural phi- 
loſophy; and to know the vaſt difference there is be- 
tween recollecting the exuviæ of animals, and the in- 
veſtigating the natures, properties and qualities of the 
creature to which they belong, before we ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves in a condition to judge of the utility of thoſe: 
ſtudies. The admiring the Luperficies of objects is the 
delight of children: the inveſtigating the nature and 
economy of the creature, and the ſtructure and uſe of 
its ſeveral parts, is an attempt to which the human 
underſtanding, at its utmoſt extent, is hardly equal. 


Every man who has leiſure, to whom accident has 


given opportunities, or who has but money at his diſ- 
poſal, may get together a collection; he only who 
has judgment can uſe one. W 74 


I have thought thus much proper to ay on this ſub⸗ 


ject, in an age in which natural hiſtory ſeems to be 


coming into repute, but in which moſt who engage 


in it ſeem to float only on the ſurface; and, out of a 


love and eſteem for thoſe ſtudies, I would caution . 
them not to miltake the means for the end: to know. 


that natural hiſtory, in the limited ſenſe in which the 


term is now underſtood, is but the ſervant of philoſo- - 


phy; and to underſtand, that though collections of 


natural bodies are the eſſential means of arriving at 
| I | x the 
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the depths'of this ſtudy, yet they 
the meuns: in the han Xe e em- 
ſelves with admiring the pretty forms of the thi 


| they pet together, and cannot even call them dy = | 


names, $0 leſs give any rational account” of the 
ereatures to whick they belong; they are büt knick- 
knacks and ax irony 24 and is kind of attention to 
to them deſerves the verity with which men of fenſe 
have at all times treated it. 

I have a great while intended to ſay thus chock to 
the people who, at this time, on no better principles 
than theſe, call themſelves Naturaliſts; and am hap ppy 

in an opportunity cf inſtancing the juſtice of the obſer. 
vation in the hiſtory of this animal; a creature {6 ge- 
nerally A to be known, but ſo little truly un 
derſtood. 

I will. not doubt but che leder of ſhells ve 


heard that the ſhell of this animal, which appears 
naked in their cabinets, is, while the creature is living, 


covered with ſpines or prickles; but my acquàintance 
among them never gave me the deute reaſon . 
they know any thing more of it. 

The creature brought to town on this Secaion was 
yeſterday put into a large earthen veſſel, with a flat 
bottom, ble d with clear ſalt water: It was alive, 
and I had a happy opportunity of explaining all its 
parts to my little auditory. The whole ſhell is of a fi- 


= . gure nearly globular; but in the center of the baſe, or 


that part which is always-next the bottom, there is a 
large opening, in which is placed the mouth of the 
animal; and on the very ſummit, or top of the ſhell, 
there is another, ſomewhat Imuller, at which the in- 
teſtines terminate; and by which the remains of the 
food, after it has ſerved the purpoſes of digeſtion, are 
diſcharged. This ſeems, at rl ſight, a range fitu-- 
ation for theſe parts; but as the creature feeds on things 
which it finds at the bottom of the ſea, and its digel- 
tive faculties are weak, and perform their functions 
but ſlowly, no other poſition. of them <eouſs have an- 


ſwered the purpoſe. 
From 


CDS: 8 
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From the top of the ſhell to the edge of the opening 
in the baſe, there run, at equal diſtances, five broac 
lines : theſe are of a different appearance from the 


reſt of the ſurface, and are full of almoſt innumerable 


perforations, or little holes. Theſe in the dry empty 


ſhell, as preſerved in collections, are eafily diitin- 


guiſhed by their letting through the light; but while 
the animal is living in it, they are only diſcoveredby 
their uſes. Between theſe lines there run about thirty 
diſtin ſeries, or rows, of little eminences, of different 
figure and ſize in the dried ſhell ; but, in the living 
animal, each of theſe ſupports a regular ſpine or prickle, 
like that on the ſkin of a hedge-hop, and from theſe 
the creature had its Latin name. - VV +. 


Theſe were all entire on the living animal, which. 
was the ſubje& of our obſervation, and the ſeveral 


ſeries of them were longer and ſhorter, -according to 


the differences of the eminences on the ſurface of the 


dry or naked ſhells. Theſe ſpines hung flaccid, when 


| we took the creature out of the bladder in which it 


had been brought to torn; but the firſt thing it did 
on being put into the freſh water, was to erect them 


all; ſo that the ſurface appeared as if thick ſet with 


needles with the points outward. We had the pati- 
ence and attention to count the ſpines of one diviſion, 


and found by this the whole number to be not leſs 


than four-and-twenty hundred. The creature, by 


the vibratory motion it firſt gave them, ſhewed us 


that they were much at its commapd, and, on exa- 


mination, we found that each of them had its ſeparate 


| muſcle affixed to its baſe, and running thro' a ſmall _ 


aperture in the head of an eminence, on -which the 


| ſpine turned, as the bones of our bodies at their joints, 


What an apparatus is this for an animal eſteemed ſo 
inconſiderable! the muſcles of the human body are 
hardly five hundred, and here are 
three thouſand in this creature! 


One of the uſes of the ſpines or prickles of this ani; | 
mal, is evidently the defending it from thoſe fiſh which 
feed on many other of the teſtaceous animals; but it 
ä * 33 
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on ſhewed us another very important purpoſe for 
Which they were beſtowed ; it ſuddenly bent à multi- 
tude of thoſe of the lower part of the ſhell,” All in the 
ſame direction do wnward, and uſed them às legs, per. 
forming its progreſive motion 2 of em. It 
was eaſy to pereeive, that the fr F th 
veſſel was troubleſome for it to walk on: after throw. 
ing itſelf ſideways, and bringing others of the ſpines 


to bear, and uſing them as legs, as it had done the 


former, it found motion any way, inconvenient, it 
placed itſelf on the baſe again, and prepared for reſt. 
Tis eafy to conceive, that a creature of this glo- 
bular form, if it had no better means of keeping its 
lace than had hitherto appeared, muſt be rolled about 
y every motion of the water, and have its armature 


of ſpines ſoon deſtroyed. We quickly found, how- | 


ever, that nature had not left it unprovided with a ſe- 


curity againſt this danger: it had no ſooner placed it- 
Yelf for reſt, than we ſaw a multitude of long and 


Nender white fleſhy filaments, reſembling the horns of 
ſnails, playing in the water all about its ſurface: theſe 
were conliderably longer than the ſpines, in their 
ordinary ſtate, and the creature extended them be- 


yond that at its pleaſure. One of theſe, we ſound, 


procecded from every hole in the five lines before- 
mentioned, on the ſurface of the ſhell, and their num- 
ber in the whole was not leſs than thirteen hundred. 
After theſe had been waved about in the water for 
Tome time, we were let into their uſe : they were di- 
rected from all parts toward the bottom of the velle!, 
and fixed themſelves ſo firmly to it at their extremities, 
that we found it afterwards very difficult to move the 
creature. i | 3 


On throwing a living worm into the water, all 
theſe filaments were drawn back in an inſtant: and we 


had the pleafure to ſee the animal move toward the 
prey, ſeize on it, and eat it. There was not much 
cruelty in killing a creature, which it was impoſſible 
we ſhould keep alive. After ſeeing all chat it could ſhew 
us While living, I diffected it. The mouth . 
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ooth bottom of che 


fllaments. | | 


J * . 
2 


very large, and armed with five ſharp and ſtrong teeth, 


fixed at the extremities of as many bones, which were 
each perforated all along, to give way to a muſcle 


— 


inſerted into the bafe of the tooth, at the extremity, 


and ſerving to move it. Theſe bones are covered 
externally with membranes; they form à cavity, in 


the centre of which is placed a fleſhy tongue, of an 


oval figure, and behind it lies the throat, opening in- 
to the ſtomach: the inteſtine is continued from this, 
and forms a Tpiral of five turns round the inner ſurſace 
of the ſhell, which has a 157 of the ſame form to 
receive it, and in which it is ſu 


It is doing no more than juſtice to the antient natu- 


raliſts, to afſert, that Ariſtotle, though he knew no- 


thing of the parts I have been deſcribing, had a more 


accurate knowledge of the nature of this creature than 


many who have ſince written-about it, . Geſner ſome- 
where quotes one Gellius for an account of theſe ani- 
mals being beautifully variegated with red, andgreen, 


and blue, while living; but that theſe colours go off 


when the creature is dead. We ſaw nothing of this, 
and I believe there was no more foundation for the 
aſſertion, than that the ſhell, which is originally red- 
diſh, grows white by lying to bleach on the ſhores. 


Tus INSPECTOR. N. 69. 


Majus op mores compoſuiſſe ſuos. Ovid. 


ſpended by numerous 


 /FODESTY ſeems to have been a favourite 


1 virtue of Cicero's : we find him, in a number 


of paſſages, recommending it as the way to approba- 


tion, and the good-will of all the world ; and point- 
ing it out as the conſtant mark of virtue in the breaſt 
of the man who poſſeſſes it. But even this ftrenuous 

| O 2 advocate 
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advocate in its cauſe took-occafion to throw by all 
tincture of it, on ſome occaſions, himſelf ; and, in his 


higheſt ſtrains of rapture about it, while he is exalt- 
Ing it to the ſkies for hindering men, even of ill prin- 
ciples, from committing a thouſand outrages on ſo- 
ciety, he cannot but own that i frequently alſo ſtands 
in the way of virtue, and prevents peoples exerting 
themſelves in many excellent and uſeful qualities. 
As fond as I profeſs myſelf of this prince of ora- 
. tory and reaſoning, I ſhall never be in a humour to 
give up my own private, ſentiments implicitly to his, 
or indeed to any man's; and, in the preſent caſe, I 


am to declare it as my opinion, that the àffections of 


the mind, which deter men from ill actions, and 
which prevent their executing. good ones, from the 
ſame principle of backwardneſs in exerting them- 
ſelves, are in reality two diftin& principles, and not 


one, as this uſually accurate writer ſeems to make 


them. Demoſthenes, I remember, on a like occa- 
ſion, ſeparates them, and I hardly know any diſtinc- 
tion in the moral world wi:h which I have been more 
ſtruck than I was on the firſt meeting with that paſ- 

ſage. The Greek, indeed, as well as the Roman, 
uſes but one word to expreſs both theſe affections; 
but he diſtinguiſhes: them by epithets. More than 
this, however, might have been done: they are, in 
theraſelves, qualities wholly diſtin&, and are often 


found ſo ſeparate; that the man who abounds with 
| T 


the one, has no tincture of the other. 
That backwardneſs and reſerve which ſometimes 
happily deters people, unawed by other confidera- 


tions, from doing things which they are conſcious - 


are in themſelves wrong, and for which they know 
the world muſt cenſure them, is a vittue, and a very 
amiable one, though in bad company : this 1s truly 
modeſty, and it always deſerves the applauſe cf others, 
and the utmoſt encouragement in the breaſt of the 
poſſeſſor. But, on the other hand, that ſenſation of 
the ſame turn which awes and prevents a man from 
doing publickly an action which he Enows to be * 
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and by which himſelf or others would be profited, is 
not the virtue which acts in the other cauſe, but is a 
miſchievous counterfeit of it, which we ought to 
diſtinguiſh from it by the namę of Digfidence, and 
which it is every man's intereſt to get the better of, 
and every body's advantage, who has any concern 


* 


with a man, that he ſhould baniſh for ever from his 
remembrance. _ mae ig Pip 


As we are apt to confound the ſenſe of the words 
Modeſiy and Diffidence, we add to the perplexity by 
uſing in the ſame manner two others, which are in- 
deed their proper oppoſites, and which, under juſt 
regulations, would ſerve very happily to diftinguith 
them, and to keep them ſeparate for ever: we gene- 
rally uſe the wards Aſſurance and Impudznce as . 
nymous terms, and employ them indifferently to ex- 
preſs the ſame ideas: but this is hah ee as 
the one is a naturally and eternally odious and diſ- 
taſteful quality; the other, if not an amiable, at leaſt 
is a good ana uſer one, OCT HET Int 

As I would diſtinguiſh Modeſty, as that quality 
which repreſſes us from being eminent in ill; from 
Diffidence, which deters us from being conſiderable 
in any thing: I would ſeparate the ideas conveyed by 
the words Afurance and Inpudence; by underſtanding 
the former to expreſs that freedom of deportment, 
and ſenſe of conſequence, which ariſes in a man's 
breaſt, from the conſciouſneſs of what are his real 
merits and qualifications; and the latter, that bold- 
neſs and importance which a man aſſumes, from a 
pretenſion to qualities of which he is not poſſeſſed. | 
_ Aſſurance, in this ſenſe of the word, is the oppo- 


fite of Diffidence ; an active, valuable quality, and 


the contradictory one to a blameable habit: and, on 
the other fide, Impudence, a deteſtable habit, the 
contradictory one to a very amiable and uſeful virtue. 
As contrarieties cannot exiſt at the ſame time in the 
ſame ſubject, it is eaſy to ſee, that Impudence and 
Modeſty will never-be found in the ſame perſon, nor 
Aſſurance connected with Diffidence: But, on the 
Rs. | O 3 _ __ ether 
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| ſition between the other qualities and habits, unlef 
from our confounding the terms, we are not to won - 
der that we ſometimes ſee the boldeſt pretenſions, 


when not ſupported by merit, fink, in an inſtant, in- 
iveepiſh baſhfulneſsz nor are we to ſup. 

poſe the character to be formed of contraries, When 

wie ſee the man who is moſt aſſured and firm on ſub. 


to the moſt 


Jets ke is acquainted with, and in occurrences he 
e underſtands, become reſerved and humble in 
uch as he is conſcious he is not prepared for, nor a 
maſter of their whole ſ cope . 
In theſe diſtin ſenſes of the words, Inpudence and 
Aurance, we ſhall find ſome of the moſt uſeful and 
moſt amiable characters in the world, and ſome of the 
moſt diſtaſteful and eontemptible, confounded by the 


unthinking, under the ſame general term, of cenſure; 


and when we can diveſt ourſelves of thoſe two trouble. 


ſome and. miſchievous qualities, 1 | 


ſome ſlight tincture of which is inſeparable from ſelf. 
love, and conſequently is inherent in us all, we ſhall 


find infinite pleaſure in ſeparating the good from the 


bad, and real advantage in the converſation of the 


friends whom we have ſo ſelected. | 

A conſciouſneſs of whatever degree of merit a man 
poſſeſſes in whatever way, is inſeparable from the 
poſſeſſing it: ſome men may have more artifice and 
addreſs to hide it; or they may have a greater love for 
diſſimulation; or they may, finally, think it more 
worth their while to conceal it; but to deſtroy the 
conſciouſneſs of it, while the thing itſelf exiſts, is as 
impoſſible as to ſeparate the ſhadow from a body in the 
ſun-ſhine: the man who has a ſenſe of his own ſuperi- 
ority in any thing that is in itſelf valuable, cannot but 
be pleaſed with that ſenſe; this pleaſure will diffuſe 
itſelf through gll his diſcourſe, and will be ſeen in-any 

of his actions that are connected with the ſubject of 
this honeſt pride; and as he will be convinced, that 
he is above the reproof or contradiction of thoſe who 

are leſs : with it, he will talk. and act with 
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Other hand, as there is nothing of this natural oppo. 
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an openneſs. and freedom, at which he who is in ter- 
ror about the truth of every thing he advances, and in 
continual. hazard. of being convinced of error in his 
aſſertions, will find it as imprudent as impoſſible for 
him to arrive, F 
Such a deportment, ſo founded, is what we. qught 
properly to underſtand by the term A urance; and ſuch. 
an aſſurance is at leaſt an allowable, if not a deſirable 


quality: He who preſumes ſo far upon the ignorance - 


of thoſe with whom he converſes, as to aſlume this. 


behaviour where he has not that inward conſciouſneſs 


to ſupport it, places Impudence in the ſeat of Aſſur- 


ance. Few pecple are able to judge, in many caſes, 


whether this eaſy boldneſs have a juſt or falſe founda- 
tion; and as ſuperiority, in any reſpect, is a thing 
one man is very ill ſatisfied with allowing to another, 
tis not a wonder, that the two qualities, tho' ſuch 
perfect and direct oppoſites in themſelves, are una- 
voidably polio eas y the generality of the world, 

and purpoſely, tho' very difingenuouſly, by too many 
of thoſe who are able to judge of them; We find Ci- 

cero and Demoſthenes very frequently declaring, in 


very expreſs terms, a conſciouſneſs of their own abi- 


lities, which the ingenuous candor of the times they 
lived in, never accuſed of unpudence; and Ovid and 
Horace talk in the eaſieſt manner in the world of their 
having procured themſelves immortality by their 
poems. I reverence the age in which a well-grounded 
Aſſurance was thus in fact, tho' perhaps not exactly in 
name, diſtinguiſhed from Impudence; and am. apt to 
believe that a great deal of the ſpirit of theſe inimitable 
writers — yr been laſt, if they had not been 
conſcious of living among a people of judgment, who 
allowed them a reputation which it was os duty to 
ſopport. 8 Lis et IT hs 

I am well affured; that Impudence would never have 
produced one good line, or one juſt ſentiment from 
any of theſe authors, in conſequence of a falſe ap- 
plauſe given by an injudicious rabble; but it is moſt 
certain, that the ſpirit ſuch a deſerved fame kept up 
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in theſe authors, has given birth to many of the paſ. nm” 
ſages which have been admired in them for ſo many p 
gàges, and will be ſo as long as good · ſenſe and judg. b. 


Tae INSPECTOR. N. 70. b 
Nam guoniam variant animi variabimus artes; fc 
| Mille mali ſpecies, mille ſalutis erunt. Ovip. . 


To the IxsPreroR- GENERAL of Great- Britain. 


q 
"= | 8 5 tc 
From behind the Curtain, at i W 
5 J ͤĩ D]MUſ 4 Coffeehouſe. et 
6 i HE honour you have done the philoſophic body g 
1 meeting at this place, under the character of * 
your electrical cook, will never be forgotten. We cl 
drink a bumper extraordinary every night to the C( 
health of the InsrECToOR; and I am ordered to in- v 
form you, that we have broke through the original d 
rules of the inſtitution, which ſuffer no man to come ti 
into our body, but in conſequence oſ his deſire and 
perſonal application, by propoſing you, Nem. Con. for b 
election, without your conſent or knowledge. t 
Form and length of time ſtand in the place of dif-. fi 
ficulty on this occaſion: theſe you will not, we flat- b 
ter ourſelves, object to the ſubmitting to; and till the I 
period of your taking your place among us arrives, I, I 
who have the honour to officiate as perpetual ſecreta- b 
ry to the body, and who never ventured to write to an t 
d 
k 
t 
1 
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AS One, IE at 


author before (therefore pray correct all faults) I am 
commiſſioned to tranſmit to you, from time to time, 
the more remarkable things which paſs: among us, in 
order to their appearing in public, under the ſanction 
of your authority. ET ET: ogy 
- As 
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paſ. As we have always had a more exalted opinion of 
nany philoſophy, than to ſuppoſe it onght to be debaſed 
| by the conſideration of things that might be of uſe; 


and have always as invariably ſnewed our ſenſe of the 
pre-eminence of thoſe ſubjects of inquiry which it has 
appeared impoſlble to underſtand, electricity pleaded 
a double claim to our regard, and it has been honoured 
with a proportionable ſhare of our attention: we are 
not ſorry that the interloper you have already cele- 
brated turned to his own emolument and the uſe of the 
public the obſervation he heard on the tenderneſs of 
fowls killed by this manageable lightning, tho“ it 


b. would have been beneath our dignity to have done ſo; 

15 and in the ſame manner our body leaves it to the in- 
* quiſitive of a lower order to find the means of turning 
PET to public advantage a later and more curious diſcovery, 
5 which has been laid before us by one of our favourite 
. correſpondents, and of which you ſeem to have been in 


ſome degree informed: all that we propoſe is the 


* giving you a more circumſtantial account than you 
of can otherwiſe obtain of facts; and, after this, if you 
We chuſe to publiſh the truths, which I, as ſecretary, may 
the condeſcend to take notice of, though the whole body 
in- will not, we ſhall. think you alfo have done your 
nal duty, and may leave the world to the dirty conſidera- 
me tion of any farther utility. x4 2 , 
nd We all know very well how neceflary phyſic may 
for be, at one time or other, to the beſt conſtitutions in 
4 the world; and we alſo know how inſupportably of- 
if- fenſive the uſual way of adminiſtering it is, to every 
at- body of any tolerable degree of delicacy of either ſex. 
he I give you ſo much by way of hint; though this alſo. 
I, I muſt carefully obſerve is from myſelf, not from the 
a- body, and hence ſhall proceed to inform you, that 
an the Sieur Gaſcoi gn, a native of France, but now reſi- 
m dent in England, has found, that medicines of all 
e, kinds, put into the glaſſes of the electrical apparatus, 
85 tranſmit their eſſential parts through the pores of the 
'n ein, and the coats of the blood · veſſels of ſuch perſons. 

| as receive the ſhock. from thoſe glaſſes, and perform 
18 5 or” 775 ", 
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A certain general cer, who received this way 


to his new-purchaſed country-ſeat, and at this 
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| all their operations in a furprifingly 


manner, than if the patient had gone | 
nauſeous ceremony of pourin them down his 


throat 11 
"Y 


' 'The' ftrangs- efficacy of medicines, thus given, you 


will ſee by the following cures: + 


the efftuvia of a powerful ſudorific, was no ſooner 


5 


put to bed after it, than he was covered with a moſt 
profuſe exſudation of a gold -· coloured ſweat. He was, 
by this operation, cured of a canine appetite, which 


had before raged to ſo. violent a degree, that he had, 
for four years together, eaten up all the cloaths of his 


regiment. - "WP 


_ -« The wife of an eminent perſon, one of che beſt 


individuals of one of the beſt orders of men in the 


world, the Engliſh clergy, but who had loſt his 
| Health and bloom by a gr ual decay, ſeeming to ariſe 
co 


from ' ſome hidden diſcontent of mind, having been 
preſcribed,” on a different occaſion; a powerful diure- 
tic, to be communicated: under the advantages of this 
apparatus, voided, to the inexpreſlible- ſurprize of 
every body preſent, a ſee and three pariſh churches, 


and the good man, from that inftant, began to re- 
cover, and is now in as perfect a ſtate of health as 


any man in the dioceſe. - * Beep ne 
An agent of very confiderab'e fortune, after hav- 


ing been for fix years ſubject to frequent tremblings, 


ſudden terrors, and other nervous complaints; on 


receiving, by this means, the purgative qualities of a 


moderate dofe of jalap, from an opinion that his en- 
trails wanted cleanſing, difcharged one hundred and 
eighty- ſeven dead failors; and, after doing the ſub- 
ſequent office, with as many iii and powers, retired 


K # 


enjoys his health in perfect tranquility. 
The miſtreſs of a very worthy and good - natured 
fellow of this town, whoſe happineſs with her had 
been ſubject to frequent interruptions, from qualms 


andi ſiekneſs at the ſtomach, with ſome difficulty, pre- 
vailed with him at length to ſul mit to the aſſiſtance 


an 


ſhe no ſooner. ſaw, after a very hearty keck, a wi 
in the pail, than ſhe called for the burnt wine; and 
put him to bed with great tranquility. | 
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an electrical vomit. She held his head during the time 


of the operation, and often examined the naughty 


phlegm that had given him ſo much uneaſineſa: ſhe ©. 
was obſerved to renew his draught of water - gruel 
inceſſantly, and to continue her attention a long while 
on this ſubject; but, toward the end of — 


» 
2 
JS - 


* 


A Gentleman of the law, whoſe volubility of tongue 
hat uſed to excel that of every rival at the bar, was 
obſerved, during the three days which a remarkabie 
hearing laſted, to be troubled with faulterings and he- 
ftations in his ſpeech, that confounded the whole 
Tourt. It was at one time adviſed to ſend him to Mr. 
Angier to be cured; but a phyſician, who was con- 


cerned in the cauſe, having over-ruled the motion, 


and preſcribed a celebrated antiſpaſmodic, to be ad- 
miniſtered by the way of ele&ricity, he had not re- 
ceived the ſalutary ſtroke ten minutes, when the fingers 


of his left-hand, which had been all this time clench- 


ed, opened of a ſudden, and there no ſooner fell 


from between them txenty moidores, which he had 


received from the oppoſite party, than he recovered - 
the free uſe of his ſpeech, and the eauſe was in two. 
hours determined in favour of his client. 
It will be endleſs, Sir, to enumerate to you the 
whole ſeries of cures which now lie before us, aud are 
all as well atteſted as a late myraculons one of the 
King's evil, by touching, at Birmingham. I ſhall 
only add, that the next which opens itſelf before me, 
is that of a beau, who, after having been troubled five 
years with a contagious diſtemper, that frightened 
every body from coming near him, became perfeQly 
well, and was admitted into company again, after 
ſlabbering out eighteen broken contracts, during an 
electrical ſalivation; and that, immediately under this, 
I ſee that of a Lady of quality, who, when ſhe had 
carried about her juſt nine months ſomething that ſhe 
knew not how to bring to light, 'after ſhe had, by the 
O 6 advice 
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advice of her friends, taken ſeveral doſes of forcing 
' medicines by the means of electricity, was, on the eigh- 
teenth day of this inſtant Auguſt, delivered of an-Ix- - 


- $PECTOR, which ſhe named Eza, and which there are 
very heavy complaints againſt ou for havi * 
Preſſed theſe three weeks. | N 5 
I know your candour will pardon me for Seiz you 
the ſenſe of ſome people, who are perhaps more your 


friends than you imagine on this occaſion. You will 
wonder how ſuch a piece of ſecret intelligence came 


from ſo diſtant a quarter of the town; but you find the 
conduct of the InsPECToOR is not eaſily kept a ſecret. 
I beg leave to recommend our ſociety, and, with 
it, my humble ſelf, to your regard, and have the . 
nour n | 7. ag | 


& be moſt fai ful of ety ſervants, © 
 HEAUTUS. 


93 The 8 makes no doubt but all the 
eures mentioned in this letter, are as punctually and 
Aiterally true as the aſſertions which pe origin to it; 
but he intends to decline the making himſelf one of the 


body, till they ſhall think diſcoveries which may be 
of ule to the world worth their nedice. | pnnduret td 


Tas INSPECTOR. . . mien, 
TI E fallubing i is the Lena of which 2 


Lady was delivered about three weeks ſince, 
and which was at that time ſent to me, ſigned Eliza. 
I do not know whether J have not been more un- 
juſtifiable i in hitherto ſuppreſſing i it, than I ſhould have 
been in frankly publiſhing it at once, without any 
* fears about r miſconſtruction. 
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Ky 
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Greater and fiercer much than can 
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IIVk me leave to inſiſt upon it that nothing 
revent your publiſhing this Letter. I am nor 


againſt acknowledging that I ſhall have a peculiar ſa- 


tisfaction in Paying a-public tribute where it is ſo emi- 
nently deſerved; nay, I will not deny that to be the 


principal motive to my writing: but you will be ſen- 
ſible, as well as I, that any, 450 


ö may be of public 
utility, in ſpiriting up the people, who are to make a 
figure in the world, to employ themſelves in worthy 
purſuits ; and, in that light, I know you will not 


imagine you have a right to deny it to the public. 


Woman has been the ſource, I am ready to allow, 
of a thouſand unjuſtifiable purſuits; pray, give us the 


opportunity of telling the men, that if they will make 


themſelves maſters of ſuch qualifications as will be an 
honour to their families, and an advantage to their 
country, they will find themſelves at leaſt as effectu- 
ally recommended to ſuch of us as are worth their 
regard by theſe, as by the moft promiſing of the 
others. 2 2 17G V 225 
Lou have ſaid that nothing has a greater right to 
be attended to, than what people ſpeak of their o.ẽ-wn 
ſentiments, provided they deliver them candidly and 
ingenuouſly: I ſhall, in this manner, attempt to in- 
form the young men of this age what it is that will 
moſt ſucceſsfully recommend them to the women, by 
telling them what I have found the greateſt recom- 
mendation:to , on [opp det e 
I am to tell the world, Sir, that I am the only 
daughter of a man of worth and honour, and am 
poſſeſſed of a conſiderable fortune, independently of 
his or any body's pleaſure ; the donation of a — 
| | riend ; 
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friend: my age is that at which women are generally 
ſollicited to marriage; and miy perſon, if I may take 
the opinion of the world, not diſagreeable. A wo- 
man, under theſe circumſtances,. you will eaſily ima- 
gine has not been without ſollicitations: I have been 
attacked in form by, I think, half the young fellows 
of the preſent time who have a good opinion of them. 
| ſelves; and I cannot enter a public place without 
facing fo many diſcarded pretenders, that. I ſome- 
times think it muſt either have been a faſhion to be 
in love with me, or elſe that ſome unaccountable fate 
throws every body, whoſe fight has been once dif- 
agreeable to me, into my way on every opportunity 
afterwards. bogs 022] 5 03:7 40h A ns 
When I have informed you, Sir, that one of theſe 
Gentlemen recommended himfelf to me on account 
of his face; a ſecond, by his dancing a minuet better 
than any man in Great Britain; a third, by his good 
leg; a fourth, by the elegant manner of his putting 
on his hat; another, for I am aſhamed to go on num- 
bering them, by his tafte in a ſword-knot; another, 
on the credit of his employing the beſt taylor in Eu- 
rope; and the boldeſt of them all, on ns earthly pre- 
tence that I know but his being two inches taller than 
any other man who ever paid his addreſſes to me; you 
will not need to be told, when you know the ſtrength 
of their ſeveral claims, that 1 had no ſhare in conti- 
nuing any of them in their fetteeer. 
J had hoped, in the converſation of men, whom I 
| Had always envied the advantages of a learned edu- 
cation; whom I had ſuppoſed as regularly inſtrncted 
nin knowledge and literature, as our unhappy ſex in 
dancing and embroidering, to have improved my 
mind, and to have grown wiſer. Of which, whether 
all young men are now as ignorant as ourſelves, or 
whether fate picked out maliciouſly the emptieſt part 
af the whole ſex for my admirers, 1 know not; but 
moſt certain it is, that a vacancy of ideas feemed to 
me, from all I heard from the ſeveral pretenders, to 
be the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this * the 
.- pecies. 
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ſpecies. A lifeleſs infipidity was the. 1 
ciple in moſt; and of the few who de 


ſome erred inte pertneſs, in the place of wit; and | 


the reſt, either uttered, by way of converſation, the 
ſame ſettled form of words every day, on the ſame 
occaſions ; or fell into the much more unpardanable 


| blunder, of miſtaking oaths and imprecations, ſoften- 


ed in the pronunciation of the vowels, for embelliſh- 
ments of - converſation ;. or ribbaldry . and coarſe 
double entendres, for ſprightlineſs and the quinteſſence 


_ My ideas of mamas which I had heard ſo much 
of, that I could not but think about it, ere ſuch a» 
pointed out to me an honourable and inviolable friend - 
ſhip ; a ſource'of 1 improvement ſoftened under the ap- | 
pearance of entertainment, you will not wonder that, 
as I found ſuch an utter abſence of all the requiſites 
to theſe conſiderations in the people who had pr _ 
themſelves to me with this view, I decl: 


6 
0 


thought of entering into the ſtate at all, 4 


1 found a happy tranquillity in the ſettled ad 
n „5 

to enjoy it long: I have been diſturbed. eee 
who has given me proof that there is a ſtate vaſtly 
ſuperior to it; and ho has been at ſo much pains to 


convince me, "that I am formed for ſocial not retired 


life, that I hope it is not being too ſanguine-in my 


imaginations to ſuppoſe he intends tomake his advan- 


tage of reclaiming.me 

J met with this Geutleman by accident in public; 
he made himſelf of my; acquaintance in a manner 
that at firſt gave me offence; -but he had the addreſs 


to ſoften it in ſuch a manner, that I don't know whe- 


ther I firſt found it my intereſt or my inclination to 
pardon him : T was in campany with a female rela- 
tion, a woman of great good · ſenſe, and of a peculiar- 
ly ſober turn of mind ;. he recommended himfelf to 
her by a profeſſed reverence and eſteem for the reli- 
gion of his country, and for thoſe writings on which 


On 
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on this ſubject was not affected, but was his real ſettled 
ſentiments ; with me, whom he ſaw of a lighter turn, 
he entered on my favourite ſubjeR; poetry, in ſuch a 


manner as ſhewed him a candid critic, and a ſpirited 


author. I I attended to the muſic, that ſcience ſeem- 


ed to have been his peculiar ſtudy ; and when it was 
time to have done with that, the building (for we 
were at Ranelagh) gave him an opportunity of 
making his knowledge in architecture of uſe to me, 
by letting me into a thouſand beauties in it, while I 
had ſeen it a hundred times befere without havin 


any idea of. Jjuſt as we were going out, he had the 
addreſs to xggcommend to me a poem which I could 
not have but by his means; and as he handed me into 


the coach, ventured to preſs my hand, though ſo 


gently that I could hardly ſay whether it were ſo or 
not, while he begged to know where he was to 


ſend it. 


I was offended at his waiting on me the next day be 
with it; but he found an excuſe that I could not but 
allow a fair one. I received him in company with 


my father, who was as much charmed with'his con- 
verſation as I was; he preſſed him to make it a viſit 


of friendſhip rather than of form, and J could ſee it 
was with pleaſure that he conſented to dine with us. 


To give him more time for converſation, was to give 
him opportunity of laying a ſtronger claim to our 


eſteem. We became acquainted from this viſit, and 
he paid us the ſenſible compliment of paſſing the great- 
eſt part of his time with us. We make frequent par- 


ties in company with my relations, in which, While 
they ſeem to find the principal pleaſure of the excur- 


ſion in eating and drinking, every thing is to me a 


ſubject of improvement: if I caſt my eye upon the 
- beauties of a flower in the ens, he explains to 
me its nature and origin; if J admire a piece of 
ainting, he tells me what it is in it that ſtrikes me; 
if I ſeem pleaſed with ſome antique gem, he informs 
me of the manner in whieh the artiſts of old executed, 
by their unaſſiſted ſight, things of which W 
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glaſſes to diſcover the beauties; and if I am ſtruck 
with the features in a Roman buft, he gives me the 
virtues or the ſucceſſes: that intitled the man to fame 
whoſe face it perpetuates. As we were angling the 
other day, he took occaſion, from my ſurprize at 
ſeeing the myriads of the young fiſh that covered the 
ſurface of the water, to explain the exconomy of na- 
ture in their production and preſervation; and as we 
returned, while the other two, who were in the ſame 
coach with us, - ſlept away the tedious hour of the 
journey, the ſhining of one of the planets in our faces 

gave him occaſion to make me acquainted with the 
number, magnitude, revolutions, and the attendants 
on that and the others, and with the whole ſyſtem'of 
the univerfe.”* 5 775 r 
If I gloried in the place I held in the opinion of 
this Gentleman, while I was a ſtranger to his cha- 
racter, what was my triumph on hearing aſterwards 
that the world thought as highly of him as I did! It 
is impoſſible for me to Joſerie the pride and pleaſure 
with which I receive the handſome things that are 
ſaid of him, or the glory with which T heard the 
other day one of the people of moſt taſte in this age, 
give a character of a favourite antique to ſome com- 
pany who were viewing his collection, by ſaying 
Mr. * * * declares it one of the beſt he has he 
You will diſcover that I write in raptures, but you 


will allow that J have reaſon. There is nothing a 


woman ought to. be ſo proud of as the being eſteemed 
by a man of fenſe. You will be curious to know whe- 
ther matrimony will not be the end of this acquaint- 
ance ; I ſuppoſe it will : when it has happened, you 


ſhall, I flatter myſelf; hear from time to time, what 


fatisfaQtion attends ſo rational an union. 
1 am, Sir, Your very humble ſervant, 
P. S. If you ſhould think this letter written in your 
own manner, you are to know I attempted it. 
I have a miſchievous pleaſure in hoping people 
will think you wrote it to yourſelf, | 
1 . Tus 
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the papers of two or three days before, and bs 


with as much diſintereſtedneſs as an author is capa 
good and the bad things that I have heard of them; 
whatever farther end this may anſwer, the world is 


. fire of thus much at leaſt from it, that they will have 


à greater number of the ſucceeding papers of the na, 
ture of thoſe which have been more favourably recei. 
ved than I could have been influenced to have given 
nom ay other mopre....: oh es 

One of the laſt parcels that paſſed under my review 


in this light, was that containing an account of the 
electrical cures. I was concerned to recolle&, there 


could have been occaſion. for ſuch a piece of raillery; 
that England ſhould, at this enlightened period, af- 


ford men who pretend to a philoſophic turn wha could 


receive, as truths, accounts of the effects of medicines 


communicated through the body of glaſs, while the 
medicines themſelves remained unaltered in 


remain the ap 
paratus ; and which the authors of them, in ſubl, 


quent letters, confeſſed they gave only as embelliſh- 
ments to their diſcourſes. 5 | 


This ſpecies of. philoſophical humbugging I look 


upon to be at leaſt as ſcandalous in its own nature as 
the common cant practice of that vice in our coffee- 
houſes; and it has this additional mark of infamy 
about it, that it brands both ſides. In the ordinary 
hums, the perſon who is deceived, merits no part of 
the cenſure; but, in this, I know not how to deter- 

| - mine 
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F* is a cuſtom with me to turn over, in an evening, 


| le 
of, their mexits and their imperfeRtions againſt the 
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the people who, under the. 
loſophic inquirers, ſwallow it. 
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mine which has he faireſt title to contempt, the perſon 
who reports an impoſſihility as a Ls rw us or 


The con 3 of the idle eredulity. of theſe. mo- 
dern virtuoſi naturally led me to the writings of an 
author who ought to — lived at this time, Albert - 
us Magnus: I dipped into a of his wonderful 
work, in which he tells the world, that the affections 
of the ſoul depend on a ſubtile fluid, received with our 


breath, and mingled with the animal ſpirits; and the 


redundancies of * are diſcharged, every morn - 
ing in the third expiration, aſter waking from the laſt 


1 As it is m 2 cuſtom to read myſelf to ſleep, 
cu 


* ge became obſcure and confuſed under my eyes, 
e they were upon this paſſage. Dreams are, in 
general, formed from the occurrences of .our 
moments: th's train of thought continued, in that ir- 
e way in which that action of the ſoul exerts 
elf in theſe viſionary ſcenes, threw. me into a whim 
fical but very agreeable one. 

I found myſelf at the head of « linla body of i 
ciples, 1 or fix of which. OP 
thoſe of ſo many of the people who uſually up 
the parties for my little excurſions; before ys ſtood an 


electrical a aratus of a new form, over which I fan- 


cied myſelf did ating to my little ea in the uſual 
way. Aſter 3 the ins poſſibility of the groſs 


particles of cines, on which their operations de- 
pend, pervading the pores of the . after 
their going off, ſtill leaving the ſal in its full 


weight, and poſſeſſed of all its qualities, I declared 
— that it was much otherwiſe in regard to 
the aura or ſubtle fluid mentioned by a as the 
vehicle to affections of the ſoul: this I 122. them, 

was no other than a portion of that univerſal fre which 
invigorates and keeps alive all nature, and which, as 
it is the fineſt of all fluids, eaſily pervades all the moſt 
denſe and ſolid ſubſtances, and hd ts its way through 


815 like light, magnetiſm, or whatever other of its 
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308 The CPE W. 72. 
appearances the philoſophy of the world had been 
ple ſed to honour with peculiar names, e op 4 


poſition of their being diſtin exiſtences. 15 
Tho' the diſeaſes of the body were ere ore 


obſerved, very evidently within the influence of this 
aura, thus directed to them; and conſequently, that 
all the diſorders of the moral world would find teme- 


dies from the effects of ſuch, ſanative qualities, admi- 8 
niſtred by the means of ſuch an apparatus. 
In an inſtant, every man among my audience pre- 


himſelf to receive my commands: the general 


. were the ſame to all; they were directed to 
Wait on the ſeveral poſſeſſors of good qualities, who 


mould be named to them, at the proper time, each 
with an electrical tube in his hand, hermetically ſeal- 
ed at one end, and furniſned with a round ſtopple at 
the other; they were to receive into the opened end of 
the tube the third breath of the — of the good 
. after the morning's .waking ; and having 


moned the perſons who had occafion for its influ- 


ence to my apartment, the tube was to be there elec- 
trified by the apparatus, and the azra delivered to the 
patient by the ſtroke. | 

One of my favourite attendants was firſt diſparcked 
to Kenſington, with orders to receive carefully, a 
quarter before five in the morning, a portion of that 


genuine and pure ſpirit of royalty, which, in the midſt 
of its greateſt purpoſes, remembers that its ſubjects are 
its children, and all of human kind its brothers; that 


public faith is richer than intereſt, and virtue more 
glorious than ambition. This was no ſooner receiv- 
ed, than a ſpecial meſſenger was diſpatched with it, 
in a pocket apparatus, to the other ſide of the water, 
with directions to apply it to the head and heart of a 
turbulent monarch there, to cool the contents of the 
one, and regulate the motions of the other. 

A ſecond received his orders to be ready andink the 


_ ſame hour, at the bed- ſide at Lambeth, to bottle up a 


quantity 


dently placed beyond the reach of medicines incloſed x 
in theſe veſſels, *thoſe' of the mind, which are as nu- 
merous, and at leaſt as miſchievous to the world, 1 
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ing, and baniſhi! 
character, naturally ſacred, amiable. 


not from the ambition o 
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quantity of chriſtian humility, impregnated with a juſt 
reverence for heaven, and a benevolence to every thing 


on earth. This was afterwards" ordered to be cm. 


municated to the clergy of another nation, Who ſeem, 
in the pride of ſecular power, to be forgetting, deſpiſ- 
every quality that could make a 


An hour later, a third was informed would be time 


> 


enough for him to watch at Eſher the diſſipation of 


the tranquil ſleep of him, who, when his country is 
at reſt, feels nothing to diſturb it; Who, in one breath, 
delivers out enough of ingenuous candour and integri- 
ty of heart, enough of that content which flows from 
the ſenſe of good and happineſs beſtowed on millions, 

K being known to have done 
it, to calm the buſy ſpirit of that oppoſite ſtateſman, 
whoſe ideas of his own importance ariſe only from the 


oſtentation of combating difficulties, and who would 


involve his country in confuſion and diſtreſs, rather 
than want the praiſe of having found a remead j. 

Attendants of an humbler rank were commiſſioned 
to wait, at noon, the firſt waking breathings of the 


fair, to catch from the ambroſial lips of either Gun- 
eir own charms, 
which is all that the diffident Plaiſtow wants to raiſe. 


ning, that happy conſciouſneſs of t 


her almoſt to rival them; to ſnatch warm, from the 


| ſoul of Weimondſell, that ſpirit, that pure fire, which 
would animate the coldneſs that throws a veil over ten 


thouſand amiable qualities in the ſoul of Nevill; and 


to receive from my Eliaa (let not the term be miſunder- 


ſtood, I mean no more by it than my correſpondent 
Eliza) an 'emanation of that true diſcernment, which 


would diffuſe through the whole ſex a contempt of fop- 
pery and folly, that would baniſh them for ever from 
the world. TFT 
The over- attention J paid in delivering the laſt 
commiſſion threw Albertus from the bed - ſide to the 
floor; and the noiſe put an end to all the ſanguine ex- 
pectations I had formed of the ſucceſs of my project. 
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E do honour to our nature, when we exprefs 


- cruelty by the term inhumanity: we declare 


it unnatural to man, while we call it by this name; 
and there is indeed no character ſo amiable as that of 


him whoſe heart is moſt perfectly free from all tinc- 


ture of it: there is a falfe pride that ſometimes keeps 
this hateful paſſion alive in tempers otherwiſe tho- 
roughly averſe to it; and, under the influence of this, 
men, naturally compaſſionate, are barbarous. The 
ſenſe of an injury excites in them a defire to inffict a 

reater on the perſon from whom they have received 
it; and they ſappofe they own a ſuperiority in him, 


from whom they ſuffer the ſeverity which they do 
not return. Pride thus becomes the parent of cruelty, 


and cruelty . of a paſſion ſtill leſs juſtifiable, even in 
the eye of reaſon, than itſelf, of revenge. 
The man who ſuppoſes he appears great by return- 


ing an injury, and who, againſt his very nature, nay, 


at the expence of pain ro himſelf, revenges it, that 


he may appear great, would affuredly omit this, if he 


could be convinced it miſſed the intended effect: how 


then will he look upon himſelf, when, on a fair 


ſcrutiny, he finds all the eminent men in the world 
agreed in allerting, that true greatneſs of mind is 


 ſhewn in deſpiſing an injury; and that there is no 


man ſo weak, but can revenge one? The Romans, 


one of the wiſeſt, as well as greateſt people in the 
world, abjured all barbarity of this kind : they gave 
cruelty its true origin, when they declared it always 


proceeded from fear; and revenge from poorneſs of 
ſpirit. Their actions countenanced their oP + 
| after 
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after fighting, at all diſadvantages, the le who 

. againſt them, or "ages Roto holy the 
greateſt indig 5 they no ſooner faw themſelves 
conquerors than every hoſtile paſſion vaniſhed, and 
they received, as children, thoſe whom they, a mo- 
ment before, had treated as parricides. They could 
not condeſcend to deſtroy a rangi enemy, leſt it 
ſhould have been ſuſpetted that feared him ; and 
they were too proud to revenge an injury, while that 
act would convince the world they felt it. 

The opinion of the great men of all times has 
countenanced the ſyſtem of theſe truly noble. people, 
by declaring all cruelty the genuine effect of cow- 
ardice, all revenge the legitimate child of fear. Ty- 
rants and uſurpers have ever been the moſt bloody 
in their reigns, becauſe they have feared every oody 
who had, or who was but ſuſpected to -N 
hurt them, Civil warshave always been m 


than others, becauſe fou * by cowards ; — peop! "= 


who had no notions © . and who Were in 


continual fear of one another: and women, from 


the natural timorouſneſs of their diſpoſitions, are 
induced to murder, whenever they are concerned in 
robberies. 

It was gloriouſly anſwered of our Duke of Marl- 
borough, when he was warned that an officer, whom 
he bad b broke for ill behaviour, would take ſome op- 
portunity to do him a miſchief privately, I am in 


no apprehenfion on that head, becauſe I n 1 
to be a man of courage. And I have been 
- ſtruck with an oppoſite obſervation of the father wp 
 Phili ip, who, when he was told that Phocas had laid 
18 


a de 


n to murder him, replied, .I believe it: I 
know him to be a coward, and there is no . but 
he can be cruel, and a murderer.” 

Revenge, which indeed is but cruelty under a cer- 
tain form, is as conſtant an attendant on the ſame 
contemptible and abject difpoſition, as that paſſion in 
its more general appearance: we always ſee the 
weakeſt minds the moſt malicious and reven yes 

t £ 
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312 The Inzrzeron. New. 
the great, who deſpiſe it, avoid a torment, which 
cheats thoſe who embrace it under the name of a plea- 
ſure. It is one of thoſe crimes which nature has 
made its own avenger : it never is harboured in any 
breaft, but it gnaws the very heart that foſters it; 
nor is it ever exerted but it gives more pain to the 

| perſon who employs, than to him who is the object | 
of it. Many uneaſy days, many watchful nights, | 
does he who meditates revenge ſuffer, while he | 
againſt whom he is levelling it goes free; and, to | 
add to the anguiſh, perhaps ſees the diftreſs in which | 

| 
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his enemy is involved, and makes it the ſubject of 
PPP 5 T T. 
When the ſcheme is laid, the execution is attended 
with more pain than the projecting it, always with 


EL, 4a and often with immediate danger; the blow 
eldom takes place exactly as intended; the over- 1 
charged miſchief often retorts with a fatal Fury on the 
head that deſigned it; and even if it ſucceed, the t 
conſequence is worſe than that of the miſcarriage: no t 
law divine or human protects it; the eye of juſtice © l 
will view the act without entering into the conſidera- t 
tion of its cauſes; and all that is gained by having, t 
at the immediate hazard of life, obtained the end V 
that was deſired, is, that the perſon who has ſuc- 1 
ceeded, finds himſelf baniſhed, by the action, from h 
his country and his friends, and doomed to wander t 
among ftrangers, attended only by a wounded con- h 
ſcience, a teſtimony written in his heart,” that what t. 
he ſuffers is not a misfortune, but the puniſhment of 2 
a crime. ü 88 r e 
When we are too violent in our purſuits, we over - tl 
run the goal: the cruelty which urges us to kill the v 
perſon on whom we would revenge an injury, deſtroys n 
the very poſſibility of the end at which it aims. ſt 
What pride, which is the genuine ſource of this paſ- tc 
fion, dictates to us, is to make the man who has 
wronged. us ſtoop to us, and groan beneath the effect of 
of our reſentment; to give him pain that he cannot m 
avoid, and to increaſe the bitterneſs of it, by telling - 


Sim 
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him from time to time, This pou folly for having in- 
Il this is, it is the natural 
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jured me. Unjuſtifiable as a natural 
reſult of vengeance, and is the point at which the 


temper that employs it aims; but this is prevented, 


1 


not accompliſhed, by murder. The perſon who has 
given the original offence is, by this means, ſet at 
reſt, is plunged into a ſtate in which all power of 
farther hurting him is over; and he who before 
thought himſelf ſo injured, that the pain of it was not 
to be ſupported, now finds he has given his enemy 
reſt, but has heaped on his own head more than all 


the diſtreſs and anguiſh he could have wiſhed to inflict 


on that of the other. | 
As difficult and dangerous in the execution, and as 
painful in the conſequences as revenge in its nature 
is, ſo eaſy and ſafe, ſo peaceful and ſecure is the op- 
poſite quality of forgiveneſs. If we would ſtudy true 
greatneſs of mind, this is the path by which we are 


to hope to arrive at it: nothing is ſo eaſy as to reſent, 


but nothing is ſo noble as to pardon. .To be above 
the reach of an ofence, beſpeaks more greatneſs than 
the moſt effectual revenge; but to feel it, and after- 
wards to forgive, is greater. The man who does but 
intend vengeance, confeſſes, in that intention, that 
he feels himſelf hurt ; he gives a certain triumph in 
this to the perſon who aimed the miſchief "againſt 
him, and it is fifty to one that himſelf never can at- 
tain ſo efiential a triumph. Injuries levelled 9 7 


a man who deſpiſes, or who only will aſſume indiffer- 


ence enough to ſay he is not hurt by them, retort upon 
the perſon who offered them; nor can there be a ſe- 
verer puniſhment on him who makes the world a wit- 
neſs to his attempt of giving pain to another, than the 
ſhewing the ſame world that he is too inconſiderable 
to effect it. N s | _ 
The generality of injuries are of this kind ; they 
call for contempt inſtead of reſentment, and there is 
more triumph in baffling than there poſſibly could at- 
tend the returning them. It muſt be allowed, indeed, 
there are ſome of a higher nature: ſome that it is 
Vol. I. A impoſſible 
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| * impoſſible to deſpiſe, and that the world could hardly 
48 blame us for reſenting; but would we think juſtly in - tl 
FI regard even to theſe, revenge is not the conduct that P 
} would be diQated to us by reaſon. Would we arrive M 
i i at true greatneſs of ſoul in this point, we ſhould con- | 
| | ſider, that by how much the greater the wrong is, by 4 
mt ſo much the nobler it is to pardon it; and by how I 
1 much the'more juſtifiable revenge would prove, by is 
5 ſo much the more honour there is in clemency, 6 
| p 
= a 
q Tus INSPEC TOR. NW, h 
1 Exit in immenſum fæcunda licentia vatum. , Oviy. b 
1 HERE is not any thing ſo whimſical as the » 
1 connections and relations which a man, who k 
| 1 gives full ſcope to his fancy, will ſometimes form be- 0 
14 tween the objects that preſent themſelves before his P 
PF eyes, and others that live only in his memory. ſ 
{4 I make a point of it to indulge theſe rovings of ima- = 
1 gination, in the hours which I devote to Jiflipation | » 
bi and entertainment. Many of theſe my eſſays ar 2 
. when I don't tell tales about it, the reſult of oecur- P 
rences at which a thouſand people know of my hay- 
ing been preſent, and which have been the ſources of p 
very different thoughts in thoſe who ſhared the pleaſure 0 
or pain of ſeeing them. Tis thus, I am apt to fancy, : 
with us in the matter of dreams. As I, on theſe oc- ü 
caſions, ſometimes mention and ſometimes conceal the I 
incidents that give origin to my diſcourſes; ſo, in 
thoſe flights of eildnels, the ſoul ſometimes gives us 2 
the connexion, by preſerving ſome trace of the cauſe 4 


as well as the effect, ſo that we can deduce the one n 
from the other; while, at others, the original ſource 
is ſunk upon us; aud, in this caſe, while we are able 
to recollect all the paſſages of a regular * 

I . | : at 
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that we have imagined in our ſleep, tis impoſſible for 


us to conceive how one thought of it came into our 


im e. wa: | 

I ſhall not at preſent reveal 'the origin of things, 
about which I had reaſon to be ſecret at the time when 
I wrote them, and which is now ſo lately elapſed; but 
when I have obſerved, that the following obſervations 
on the authors of the earlier and of the preſent times, 
which I might have publiſhed in ſome other form, 
without the alluſions, had their origin from my being 
preſent laſt night at ſome fire-works, many a man will 
acknowledge, that the ſuppreſſing a fimilar circum- 
tance that has given riſe to a dream, may have left 
him ſtrangely in the dark as to the occaſion of it. 

I ſhould be wanting in common juſtice to the en- 
gineer at Cuper's Gardens, as if I did but caſually men- 


tion my having been preſent at the playing off the fire- 


works there, and not atd, that they greatly exceeded 
what it was poſſible for any body to expect on ſuch an 


_ occaſion; that a maſterly ſkill was ſhewn in every 


part of them ; that the ſeveral pieces anſwered, in a 
ſurprizing regular manner, the intent of the contriver; 
and that the very people in office under him were ſo 
well inſtructed in their buſineſs, that, tho” the diſpoſi- 


tion and order of the whole was very intricate, every 


part was executed with perfect regularity. | 

While the croud about me were admiring the blaze, 
or computing the expence of the powder, my thoughts 
ſoared or ſunk with the artificial fires, and connected 


the towering flights of genius, or the humbler imita- 


tions of it, with the more pompous or the leſs eminent 
parts of the compoſition. © _ | J 
The rocket, throwing itſelf from its ſtand with a 
roar of fury; piercing the air ſwifter than the eye 
could follow it; towering amidf the ſkies; and mark- - 
ing its courſe with a full blaze of majeſty, called to my 
mind the Grecian Homer, impetuous, violent, rapid 
beyond the accompanyment even of wonder; and 


_ fearing to the heavens on wings of fire. 
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The Pyramids of vivid light, ſteady tho' glowing to 
the height, and warming the heart. with a pleaſing 
tranſport, called up the ſhade of Virgil to my 
thoughts; great without noiſe, and radiant without 
blazing; ever equal to itſelf, ever captivating .the 
mind, ever commanding admiration. WI, 
The Caduccuſes NY to me to carry up with them 
the ſoul of Claudian, to what height they could; 
glaring with an affected whirl of brightneſs as they ſet 
off; noiſy, but not ſonorous: and, after raiſing the 
utmoſt expectation in people who were not in the ſe- 
cret of their nature, gaining with difficulty a little. 
height, and when they had arrived at that, after fad- 
ing all the way they travelled to it, finiſhing their 
courſe with a blaſt of nothing. . > 
The bright Balloon deſcribed the immortal Milton: 
the eye, with admiration, follows the glowing ballin 
its rapid aſcent into the regions of unbounded ſpace; 
it burns the more intenſely as it riſes higher, and, 
when. it has gained its height, burſts into a blaze of 
ſplendor, that ſpreads its light through the whole am- 
bient region, dazling all that gaze upon it. 
The Sun, upon the ſummit of the building, burſting. 
at once from darkneſs into ſo full a ſtate of ſplendor, 
ſpreading its rays. ſo far into the night, that the eye 
ached to comprehend them, but, amidf all this luſtre, 
obſcured at times with its own ſmoak, reminded me of 
Spenſer; great to amazement, fpreading the wings of 
fancy through. the wide expanſe ſo boldly, that we 
ſcarce ſee the extreme feathers; burning with a con- 
tinued, an unfading fire, but often obſcured ſo much 
with his own cloud of ſmoak, that none but a diſcern- 
ing eye can trace the ray through its whole extent, 
or ſee its connexion with the illumined bod. 


| 

+ 
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Congreve appeared to me in the fountains of — 
tering fire, pouring their floods of brilliance from 
every mouth at once; overwhelming the imagination 
with a profuſion of prettineſſes, ſucceeding one an- 
other in ſuch ſwift ſucceſſion, that one has not time to 


admire them ſeverally, EE 
| | I s ; In 
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In the mutable pieces, methought, I faw the foul 


of Shakeſpeare ; varying, by ſudden ftarts, from blaze 


to ſparkling; throwing himfelf, by ſwift returns, into 
a multitude of forms, but bright and great in all. 

As on the ſtage every perſon of the Drama is not a 
King or Hero, nor, onthe theatre of the world, every 
man a Monarch or a Pontiff; every thing was not 
blaze and majefty in this ſcene of fire: humbler pieces 
were thrown in between the more ſplendid ones; and 
as theſe laſt had, by their radiance, called into my 
memory the illuſtrious dead among the liſt of authors, 
I could not hear all the bouncing, whizzing, puſfing 
and crakl:ng among theſe humbler portions of the en- 


tertainment, without being reminded of thoſe who 
had ſucceeded them. ranks 
Chubb, Toland, and a long etcætera of writers in 


their cauſe, called irreſiſtibly for a ſmile, when I heard 
half a dozen pocket-piſtols diſcharged under the name 
of cannon. The Pots d Aigrets reminded me of the 
modern writers of private ſcandal, under the names 
Novel and Romance, ſcattering about a quantity of 
glaring fire, raiſing vaſt expectations of ſomething 
pretty, calling together all the idle people who are 
placed about them; but often burning the fingers of 
one or other of their admirers. Es. 

The Tourbillons ſputtering a world of vehement 


rage and fury when firſt lighted; promiſing a deal, 


and executing nothing; riſing with difficulty from the 
ground, and, after a ftrange confuſed bluſtering, 
whirl near the earth, on a ſudden, when ſomething is 
expected from them, ending in ſtink and darkneſs, 
deſcribed the prefent numerous race of critics; af- 
fecting to ſet themſelves out as greater than every thing 
that is deſervedly praiſed; noiſy without breath, ob- 


ſtreperous without force, promiſing wonders, , and 


vaniſhing into nothing. | — 
To conclude the whole, the name of the Grand 
Girandole, formed of a hundred rockets, aptly calls 


up the ſeries of monthly Magazines: in name and 


number making a formidable figure; but no ſooner 
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appexring, than they are gone; and we are aſking 
were theſe they, and what is become of them? _ 
Il was ſorry to find, among the croud at Cuper's, as 
large a proportion of the admirers of the little ſquibs, 
as in the world there are readers of theſe idle and 
_ uſeleſs writings: I wiſh, for the ſake of mankind in 
general, that it were otherwiſe; but while there are 
pee of depraved appetites for buyers, the traſh will 

e brought to market. 1 55 
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Pietas maxime & religio verſatur in animis noſeris cum 


 ftaudio Nature animam & operam damus. | 
| | CICERO, 


— 


PERSON, whoſe dictatorial gravity and im- 
portance of face are happily formed for creating 
attention and reſpect in thoſe who are not apt to 
trouble themſelves with examining farther than ap- 
pearances, was very lately haranguing at a coffee- 
Houſe, to an audience of boys, and people of boy - 
like underſtandings, on what he called the immedi- 
ate hand of God, holding forth his portents and pro- 
d'gies in the heavens, to threaten us with the miſ- 
chiefs and miſeries that muſt attend our inf courſes. 
He ſeized on the inſtance of the laſt comet that ap- 
peared, and from that heawenly warning, as he was 
pleaſed to call it, deduced a chain of public accidents, 
all which he declared to have been foretold by its ap- 
pearance; and added, that its influence was not yet 
at an end, but that, before the expiration of the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer, we - ſhould ſee fatal effects of its 
farther preſages. He had been at no little pains to 
Furniſh his memory with all the public calamities that 
had happened in the period of time he included, and 
| . + _ © delivered 
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ng delivered theſe in ſo regular a ſucceſſion, and with 
1 * ſuch a punctuality as to the attendant circumſtances, 
ibs that the credit this part of his oration gained him 
8 with his audience, ſent them away with faces that 

I in very viſibly declared the terrors they were in about 

5 the event of his prediction. 


vill It is impoſſible that the courſe of a year ſhould paſs, 
| in this buſy world, without events that may be con- 
ftrued into unfortunate ones; and whatever of this 
kind ſhall happen, the obſcurity of the prophecy will 
draw them within its compaſs, and the perſon who 
pronounced it will, in all probability, be declared to 
have known of them, and to have foretold them 
though he did not think it ſafe to enter into the par- 


ticulars. | 


wy That appearances, which ignorance will miſtake | 
OAT" for portents, will be obſerved from time to time, is i! 
ol as certain, as that, of the number of the continual 10 
Fe ſucceſſion of the events of conſequence to the world, 1 
246 ſome or other will probably happen in that perjod = | 
- which follows them, as they may as well happen in 109 
55 that, as in any other: if it chance that nothing ma- 1 
0 terial occurs ſoon after, as Lord Bacon very juſtly ob- Ms 
. ſerves, the phænomenon is forgot, and there is an 1 
5 end of it; but if any thing obſervable does, the 108 
1 mouths of half the people in a nation are full of it, 1 
1 and the Majeſty of heaven is affronted with the falſe = 
11 praiſe of having foretold it. 1 1 
5; Whatever weak minds may think of this kind of * 
ih awe and reverence for things in their own nature in- 1 
4 | different, they are to be told, that it 15 not religion, qi 
A but I mo one of its moſt fatal and miſchievous [i 
g enemies. Nothing can be ſo worthy a rational crea- 135 
- | ture as to adore the divine hand of the Architect in Wi! 
at every portion of the fabric of the univerſe - bat it is 1 11 
ts having an infinitely nobler idea of him to ſuppoſe, = | 
as is the real caſe, that he has given to every part of wil 
1 it its laws and regulations, which never have, nor I | | 
d ever will be broken, than to imagine him hurling at | | | 
; ! 
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ſyſtem of the whole glorious frame,. by ſerving m__ 
| with 


of it out of their place, to tell us, what ? an 
what intent? That ſomething is to happen, which, 
as we are not particularly informed of, we can do no- 
thing to prevent. 35 : 

Ignorance, and a narrowneſs of mind, are the ge- 
nuine ſources of this unlucky turn, which, under 


the pretence of intereſting religion in every thing, 
diſhonours it, by making it the pretended parent of 


falſe fears, and groundleſs apprehenſions. Superſti- 
tion turns pale at every incident it does not under- 
ſtand in the uſual courſe of nature; it forms ominous 
preſages from the lambent blaze of Every meteor of 
the night; it dreads every thing, whoſe origin it can- 
not, or will not inquire into: and it is a truth of the 
higheſt importance; a truth which any honeſt and 


wile man would wiſh univerſally known, that it is- 
not religion, but this mean and miſchievous -counter- 


feit of it, which has ſo falſely and fo unhappily 


branded philoſophy with the name of jrfidelity. 


Religion glories in the teſt of reaſon, of knowledge, 
and of true wiſdom ; it is every way connected, and 


is always elucidated by them: but while ſuch ſtudies 


explain away falſe miracles ; while they rob ſuperſti- 
tion of its arguments, zealous ignorance will be ſure 
to ſtand up in the defence of its offspring, and will 
brand their reſearches with the name of impiety, 
and their diſcoveries with thoſe of atheiſm and irre- 
ligion. nd 7 
EInflead of the confined ideas of thoſe who call it 
profaneneſs to inquire into the cauſes of any thing 
that alarms us, that bids us reverence the Deity, with- 
out daring to inquire wherefore; and to praiſe his 
mercy, or deprecate his vengeance, on occaſion of 
things of which we know not, nor will give ourſelves 
leave to be informed, whether or not they are ſuch as 
we apprehend them ; philoſophy points us to the 
very words of his mouth, who has commanded us to 
admire him in his works : it tells us, that the more 
theſe are underſtood, the more their author muſt be 
| | . adored; 
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to foretell the bad event of a journey. 
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adored ; it throws us freely into the fields of nature» 


and bids us ſtretch our utmoſt comprehenſions to dif- 
cover his infinite greatneſs in every part of it. His 


power and wiſdom, as much-expreſſed in the ſmalleſt 


mite as in the elephant or the leviathan ; his ſuper- 


intendericy over every portion of his works, more 
clearly and more nobly expreſſed in their unvaried 
courſe, than in ten thouſand intended deviations 
from .. e ee | 

While the world was in ignorance of the dictateg 


of true religion, as well as of real knowledge, we 
are not to wonder, that earthquakes and eclipſes were 


ſuppoſed the immediate act of ſome ſuperior power, 
which reaſon told them exiſted; though unaſſiſted 
reaſon could not inform them of the truths concerning 


him, which we owe to revelation; that the flight of 


ſhould be ſuppoſed preſages of the deſtruction of em- 
pires; or the caſual croſſing of a beaſt, be thought 
| As to all theſe 
which were the objects of the faith of prieſts and ſages 
of old time, though, in truth, upon a footing with 
the prophecies from cards and coffee-grounds among 
our unhappy ignorants, we are not to condemn, but 
ity thoſe, who, becauſe they had not the means of 
tter knowledge, gave credit to them; but the fu- 
perſtition of imagining, in theſe enlightened times 
of reaſon and religion, that a comet which appears 
in its appointed courſe as regularly as the fun or 
moon, though at more diftant intervals, ſhould influ- 
ence human affairs, or preſage miſchiefs to the world, 
would almoſt make one dread the return of thoſe 
days in which Galilæo ſuffered the Inquiſition for 
inventirg a teleſcope; in which it was determined 
hereſy to believe there were Antipodes ; and in which 
the ſtudy of the machematics was compriſed under 

one common ſentence with that of witchcraft. " 
To have the intereſt and honour of religion at 
heart, and to wiſh enthuſiaſm diſcountenanced and 
baniſhed from the world, are naturally attendant ſen- 
h F 7; timents 
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timents on one another: what a happineſs is it to us 


of the church eſtabliſhed in this nation, that all the 


ſuperſtitions which ſcandalized that from which our 


fathers ſeparated, are diſclaimed by it! and what 
diſtraction muſt it be then to burden it with new ones! 
| Inſtead of dreading or diſcountenancing the inveſtiga- 


tions into which philoſophy leads us, out of a miſta- 
ken reverence for the Creator and Author of thoſe 
objects on which they are to be employed, would the 


ſuperſtitious zealot give himſelf leave to ſee things in 


their true light, he would know that the ſtudy of na- 


ture, as it lies before us, muſt fill our imaginations 


with ſuch exalted, ſuch magnificent conceptions of 
its Creator, as would cure that almoſt blaſphemous 
abuſe of his Majeſty, by which fooliſh men attribute 
every event they do not underſtand, to his immediate 
and extraordinary interpoſal ; and though they don't 
ſeem to ſee it, make the God of mercy and juſtice the 
author of maſſacres and deſtruction. N 
Tis but to examine, to be convinced: the ways to 
knowledge are open and eaſy ; and he who now dreads 
he knows not what, and believes he knows not why, 
will, under ſuch conviction, find his religion as a 
Chriſtian, do honour to his reaſon as a man; and 
will ſee every apprehenſion, produced by this dark- 
ſome ignorance, vaniſh before the appearance of real 
knowledge, as the imagined ſpectres of the night be- 
fore the morning. N ET WEE ar 


To the INSPECTOR. 


SIR, | | 
HE world muſt own that, between your poets 
and your fireworks, you have given us 4 


\ blazing paper. 
1 Yours, Cc. . 
| Bop SMOAK. 
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Interdam dota plus walet arte maln. Ovid. 
To the IS Io. 


A ny 
\HE mind of the wiſe is as eager after know 


' ledge, as the ſtomach of the hungry after food. 


as there is no diſh ſo coarſe that the latter will not feed 
upon, fo are there no means cf information ſo low, 
but the former will, ſnatch at them with eagerneſs, 
when they are fraught with matters to the which he 
cannot otherwiſe attain. Pride was not made for 


man, nor is there any thing that rõbbeth him of more 


opportunities of improvement. 7 

After theſe obſervations, I ſhall not fear to tell yon, 
Sir, that, on throwing up my ſaſh this morning, as 1 
was taking my chocolate, in order to enquire into the 
nature of a loud ſound which filled the whole area of 
the place where I live (and which, in reality, Sir, is 
not the narroweſt or ſmalleſt part of this metropolis) 


I was very agreeably ſurpriſed to find that it conveyed. 


to me the title of a folio half-ſheet, printed in a very, 


diſtin& and handſome manner, by Thomas Price, inthe 


Strand; in which was contained a circumſtantial and 
accurate,account of a young woman, now in one of 
our hoſpitals, in whoſe belly the phyſicians and ſur- 
geons of the houſe, in company with ſeveral others, 
have diſcovered that there is a living animal. 'They 
ſuppoſe it to be a toad, and have Band; by careful 
enquiries, that it has inhabited that dark and odorous 
region more than eleven years. | 
On the moſt diligent and careful ſcrutiny fince 
made, I have the pleaſure to find, that the account 
P 6 given 
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given by the faculty is, in general, very conformable 
to truth. One article there is indeed in it, which 
contains an error that ſhould be corrected: they ſay, 
that the croaling of the toad may be heard at twenty 
pay diſtance. , Now, Sir, I am credibly informed, 
y the matron of the hoſpital, that it never has been 
heard more than eighteen yards and three-quarters: 
and in verity, at the experiment I had the honour to 
make, the utmoſt diſtance at which I could diſtinguiſh 
it, was only thirteen yards, one half, and four inches; 
and even there the ſound died upon my ear in ſuch a 
manner, that I could not tell whether it were poſi- 
tively more like the noiſe made by toads, or that 
* ſound often created by wind pent up in the 
inteſtinal canal, and called by the Greeks borborigmus. 


Whether this, however, were owing to any defect 
in my organs (for I have had a cold lately) or whe- - 
ther the hand of a male laid on the part (for it was 
one of the nurſes who performed the operation when 
I faw it) might not have had a more —_ ef- 


fect, and have produced a ſomewhat greater noi 
ſhall not take upon me to determine. 1 

I wholly agree with the learned Genflemen who 
have enquired into the caſe, that this animal has in 
all probability been produced from the ſpawn of ſome 
of the ſame ſpecies, ſwallowed with water; though I 
profeſs there 1s, in Evax, a ſtory which ſeems to hint 
at another method, by which it might poſſibly have 
found its entrance; and a very ingenious Engliſhauthor, 
Wanley, in his treatiſe entitled Wonders of the Little 

orld (which I profeſs is a very happy rendering of 
the [4518012005 of the Greeks) relates the hiſtory of a 
female of his time, who having occaſion to expoſe a 
part of her body, which I need not mention to a 
Gentleman of your penetration, naked and near the 
earth, under a hedge, received a full-grown ſerpent 
into her Aluomen, which proved very fatal to the perſon 
who applied the propoſed remedy. The ſtory at 
large will be found in that excellent author, Book 11. 
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We allo it as a rule, that the knowing the diſeaſe 
is a great advance toward. the cure. I agree with the 
Gentlemen of this charity as perfectly in the method 
of relief they propoſe, as in the nature of the complaint; 
and readily allow, that, as the animal is now too 
large to be evacuated by any of the natural apertures” 
of the body, the opening of the Abdomen and Colon by 
incifion is the only proper means; and I would be 
glad the learned would determine whether this may or 
may not be called a Cz/arean fettion, „ | 
The operation I am aſſured is to be performed on 
— Thurſday ſe'nnight, in preſence of the full body of 
the ſociety, to whoſe moſt rich and elegant 
muſæum the creature is afterwards to be a preſent: 
but as the whole world cannot be preſent at the tak- 
ing out, and as this age of infidelity abounds with 
erſons who will believe nothing unleſs themſelves 
ave ſeen it, I ſhall take the liberty, by means of 
your paper, Sir, to give the reaſons which induced 
me to credit the fact, before I had ocular demonſtra- 
tion of it; and which, I doubt not, ar the ſame that 
convinced the Gentlemen of the hoſpital; who, 
doubtleſs, did themſelves great honour in admitting 
her, and will be immortalized by the ſucceſs of the 
operation by which ſhe is to be cure. 
In the firſt place, Sir,, that animals can live in our 
inteſtines, we have ſufficient proof in the worms fo 
frequently found there; not to mention, that, in the 
Ephemerides of Germany. Cent. 18. there are accounts 
of a bat, two moles, a ſmall lizard, and the hinder legs 
of a weaſel, evacuated by a woman, who had been 
bewitched, after taking a fingle doſe of an anthe/min- 
thic: or, that our country man, Dr. Tanner, the in- 
venter of the anodyne necklace, gives us every day, 
in the public papers, figures of little /erpents, . eels, 
and beetles, voided after taking his pills, which he is 
ſo moderate in his demands as to ſell only at a penny 
| apiece. Doctor Mowbray alio has convinced the 
> world, in a treatiſe written expreſsly on the ſubject, 
7 that Dutch women are often brought to bed of ſoo- 
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terkins, creatures like rats, only larger, in the place 
of children; and a country woman of our own, We 
know, has not long ſince produced rabbits in the 
ſame manne. 6 Bert 3h. 
When it has been thus evidently proved, that ani- 
mals may live in the bodies of other animals (which 
indeed is no more than a parallel caſe with that which 
Nicholas Steno attempted to prove in his treatiſe De 
felido intra ſolidum, which was tranſlated by Mr. Ol- 
denburg, and from which, if you will give me leave 
to uſe a digreſſion, a thing I am not apt to be guilty 
of, Dr. Woodward, I profeſs borrowed his whole 
ſyſtem) all that remains is to conſider, why theſe learn- 
ed Gentlemen have determined, without ſeeing it, 
that the creature in the belly of this unhappy woman 
is a toad; its noiſe being indeed more like that of a 
| Frog, or, to ſay the truth, in my mind, much more 
like the grunting of a rhinoceros. . 
This, however, I am apt to believe, will be, no 
difficult taſk: as to the latter tioned animal, the 
mere moles corporis, or magnitude off the creature, for- 
- bids us to ſuppoſe it that; for tho //the patient's belly 
is indeed ſwelled, as they ſay (for that is a circum- 
ſtance I did not diſcover on 4 on) to an enormous 
ſize, yet it would aſſuredly have required a much 
larger ſpace to contain a rhinoceros of eleven years 
old; that creature, according to Ariſtotle, arriving 
at its full period of growth at the end of the ſixth 
Bar... | = 
5 The reaſons which have induced theſe Gentlemen 
to believe it a toad, beſide the noiſe or croaking of 
that animal, which, to confeſs the truth, is not un- 
like that of the creature in the woman's belly, and 
which poſſibly many of theſe Gentlemen never heard, 
are, probably. 1. That the toad ſpawning near the 
water (of which we have undoubted proof from Geſ- 
ner and others) its ovu/a may have been very eaſily 
drank down. 2. That the toad is an animal which 
loves to live in the dark, uſually inhabiting ſome ca- 


vern in the earth. And, 3dly and laſtly; that toads 
have 


— 


ticed, by the ſmell of a warm 


Y devine, fc. are his very words. Now, Sir, as the 
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have been found alive in much 2 places than 


our inteſtines; namely, in the ſtumps of growing trees, 
in maſſes of caſt-iron, and in blocks of matble. Of 
the firſt we have a famous inſtance recorded by Michael 
Scotus; the ſecond is related by Albertus Magnus 4. 
ſecretis nature; and of the laſt we have many inſtances 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. PH 
_ Convinced as I am, however, Mr. Ixs EC OR, of 
the reality of the circumſtance, and of the certainty of 

cure by the intended operation; yet, out of that hu- 
— I ee — * Ry E > 
would propoſe ſome leſs painful methods to ed 
before —— is had to that — * ng 
gerous remedy. | - 341 e 
In the firſt place, I would propoſe the eauſing the 
patient to ſit over a large tub of the Lactuca Ranarum, 
or Frogs Lettuce, in water. Michael Scotus aſſures us, 
that the toad, as well as the frog, is very fond of that 
plant; and it is poſſible that, as a more voracious and 
dangerous animal; a wwo/f was, according to the re- 
lation of John George Erneſt Auguſtus Henkman 
[See Ephemerides Nature pray abr Vol. 28.] en- 
z0ulder of mutton, to 
come out of the breaſt of a Lady of Wolfenbottle; the 
creature may. poſſibly be attracted forth this way. If 
this ſhould fail, I would recommend it to ſome of 
the pupils of the hoſpital to attempt her with the roots 


of tht Orchis Morio, the ſtalks of the Priapus Fuchfii, 


and the buds of the Arbor Vitæ, given in large doſes 


night and morning: and, finally, if all theſe ſhould 


be without effect, the laſt experiment before the ope- 
ration, ſhould be the applying a Hydra to her mouth, 
in order to the driving out the noxious animal by the 


eontrary aperture. 


Alian aſſures us, Sir, that the fog (and I dare ſay, | 
it will hold equally true of toads) hates and dreads the 


Hydra; and always makes a noiſe, and runs away, 


when that creature comes near it. Br απνονν⁰dð D HE,, 


nger of the caſe is not emergent, it would be but 
| N 1 | com- 


223 _TThe ImspxcrToxR N. * 
= _ compaſſionate to the poor creature to ſend to the banks 
= of the Ganges, where Pliny and Solinus aſſure us hy- 
1 dras are frequent, and to procure one or more for 
= this and the like caſes, if any ſuch ſhould hereafter 
_ ab appear. The animal would inſtantly be diſcovered, 
Sir, to be a toad or frog, by the croaking it would 
make on the approach of the enemy ; pas. its hatred 
and terror of the ſerpent would probably make it uſe 
ſach efforts to get out wo its way, "at the woman 
| would be freed from it. | 
= If theſe methods appear rational to you, Mr. Im 
| $PECTOR, I beg you to recommend them to the 
Gentlemen concerned; if you know of any better, I 
hope your humanity will lead you to propoſe them. 


= 


. ma 2.6%: 


Si quid novift e 2 | 
Candidus imperti; fi non his utere mecum. / 


„ As. A ws an Al 


; Tam, with great reſpect, 
Sir, your very humble Servant, 


. HELLENUS.. 


The IxsrEc rox thinks the only remedy proper in 
this caſe is Glaſtonbury water. 


Tus INSPECTOR. N. 75. 


v, vidi I ut perii ! ut me malus abſt error. 
VIA 1 


To the Ius IeroR. 
SIR, | 
WENT the night before laſt to ſee the greateſt 


pla) er in the Kerle perform one of the moſt in- 
teretting characters on the Britiſh ſtage. You'll be- 
heve, 
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lieve, a man, who had ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh 
theſe circumſtances, without tak ing up the opinion of 


the world about them, entered the houſe with confi- 


derable expectations. As I would no ſooner loſe an 
attitude of Mr, Garrick's, than a ſyllable of Shake- 


ſpear's, in ſo finiſhed a part, I went early; but you are 


to know, Sir, that with all my precautions, notwith- 


ſtanding I ſate-the whole time of the repreſentation, I. 
know no more of the play than you do, who wete all 
the while at the Bedford coffee-houſe. $f 
I do not know that any body has a right to change 
one's entertainment at a place of this kind, or to run 
_ with one's attention v7 & armis, when one has 
no ſort of inclination to alienate it from the intended 
objet; but very certain it is, that I had the luck 


to fall into the way of a diſturber of this kind ; and 


uſed all my efforts to break the faſcination to no pur- 


poſe. | 


When I have told you that I ſate next a woman, 
with eyes that ſunk the lids of every other beauty 


that was near her; with a neck that, while it pre- 


ſerved its own form with perfect tranquillity, as, if 


conſcious that no change could be made that would 


not be to its diſadvantage, kept every male and ever 


female boſom in eternal heavings, though from dif- 
2 ferent paſſions ; and with a bloom that put even paint- 


ing out of countenance ; you, I ſuppoſe, will know 
who it is that IJ am in all this rapture about, though I 
do not. a Ta 

She was in company with two others of her own 


ſex ; but, from an air of eaſy, of polite ſuperiority, 


one diſtinguiſhed, in an inftant, that ſhe was ſome- 


thing more than independent on them. I trembled 


while I looked upon her: if ſhe ſpoke, I had no ſenſe 
but that of hearing: when ſhe ſmiled, a gentle chil- 
neſs quivered through all my frame, as if it were 


| threatened with inftant diſſolution. Diſtracted as 1 


was, I reſolved upon indulging the ſenſations that 1 
felt from every motion, every the moſt inſignificant 


the 


- 
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the night ſhould relieve me. She ſaw it: there is no 
woman that is not pleaſed with ſeeing this: ſhe in- 
dulged in the command ſhe ſaw ſhe had over my at- 
tention ; and when the curtain drew up, and I would 
have received its motion as the fignal for changing 

my place, ſhe turned thoſe miſchief-darting eyes full | 
upon me. It was now that I confeſſed her victory: 
my limbs refuſed to carry me away ; my very heart 
denied its inclination that they ſhould. - My nerves, 
as Comus ſays, | | e 


„ Mr oy 6 1s 4 


„ 


Seem d all bound up in alabaſter ; 5 
And Ja flatue——Or as Daphne auds, 
Root Bound, that fled Apollo. 


Si 


I obeyed the irreſiſtible injunction through the two 
firft ſcenes : when Hamlet appeared, to break the in- 
chantment I thought I ſhould have conquered ; but 
'twas a vain fancy. Admiration had thrown a bul- 
wark up behind me, that all the heroes of romance 
would have aſſailed in vain to my aſſiſtance: once, 
as ſhe looked toward the part of the box where I was, 
without ſeeming to ſee that there was any body in it, 
J had muſtered up reſolution enough to make half a 
turn about; but a ſmile of conſcious power, and in- 
dolent contempt, turned me in an inſtant back again. 
It was not five minutes after that, while ſhe was 
curt'ſying to a well- dreſſed fellow on t'other fide of 
the — I found one of my legs half up to the 
ſeat, as if in its way over; but on her pronouncing 
the word Coxcomb to one of her companions, it in- 
voluntarily ſunk down again. 1 
In ſhort, Sir, I was for three-quarters of an hour a 
mere Automaton: a thing of wood and wire might 
.have performed all my motions with as much ſenſe 
of what it meant by them. I think I have heard 
ſome where among the Naturaliſts, that there is a 
kind of ſerpent, which, when it has a mind to feed 
upon a bird that it diſcovers on a tree over its head, 
only darts its eyes full upon the unhappy * 
| and, 


w 


- 
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and, by a kind of unintelligible faſcination, keeps it 


in continual -alarm ; till after a thouſand fluttering 
movements, all which ſeem intended to carry it away 


from the deſtroyer, yet every one of them, in reality, 
only brings it nearer and nearer; it gives up the 
fruitleſs endeavour, and throws Itſelf into the mouth 


that gapes for its reception. 1 
Nature, they tell us, has affixed to the body of 


this deſtructive ſerpent an inſtrument of noiſe, by 


which its motions are diſcovered, and every living 
creature has the ſignal for getting out of its way be- 
fore the miſchief arrives : but with theſe fair inchant- 
ers of our own ſpecies, it is otherwiſe ; they have 


all the means of miſchief, but we who are to ſuffer _ 
it, have no more notice of our danger than power 


” 8 


to avoid it. . | 

My heart, Mr. InsrEcToRr, made as many flut- 
tering eſſays to eſcape the deſtruction during the two 
firſt aQs, as ever the httle choiriſter of the air to fly 
from the certain death it ſaw awaiting it ; but to as 


little purpoſe : at the cloſe of the ſecond. act, it gave 


up the conteſt, clapped its wings to its ſides, and, 
making a virtue of that reſignation it could no longer 
with-hold, dropped into the boſom of the fair de- 
ſtroyer. 8 F * 
J did not, till the conflict was at an end, diſcover 
that ſhe had perceived there was any: it was with no 
common joy I now ſaw ſhe had marked the whole, 


. and was not diſſatisfied with the concluſion, The 
three ſucceeding acts were ſpent on my part in Ely- 
ſium; a pleaſure in her conqueſt diffuſed itſelf over 


every feature of her face; and mine profeſied, as 
Shakeſpear calls it, a content ſo abſolute, that if the 
play had not engroſſed the whole attention of every 
body but ourſelves, eyery body as well as ourſelves 
muſt have ſeen it. 7 | | 


Our entertainment was like that of ſpirits, which 


converſe by intuition : words made no 21 of it; 
the eloquence of a Cicero muſt have di hay our 
ſentiments : but, though our tongues were filent, eve- 
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chantment. Sometimes ſhe would half-ſmother a 

gentle figh, that ſeemed to have owed its exiſtence to 
the ſole intent of its being thus half-ſmothered ; ſome- 
times ſhe would throw back her head toward the Part 
of the box where I ſate, and would not diſcover that 


my lips were near it, till their involuntary trembling 


almoſt perſuaded her they kiſſed it. Sometimes ſhe 


would affect to pay her attention to the play, but 


that in ſuch a manner, that it was plain ſhe intended 


I ſhould ſee ſhe only affected it; and a moment after- 


wards ſhe would pretend to catch herſelf looking to- 


ward me, and would cover her face with a crimſon. 


ſo elegant, that one hardly grudged the white of which 
it took the place. 


Such were my raptures for more than two hours; ; 


but, at the end of the play, behold what a cataſtro- 


phe ! A Gentleman whom I had not ſeen before, 


aſked her coolly if ſhe would go; and ſhe anſwered 
with a ſpirited Yes, that ſpoke her waking at that in- 


ſtant from a reverie, which ſhe never intended to be- | 


' tow one future thought about. 

It was now I found my parallel went farther than 
I imagined ; not only the means of my deſtruction 
were fimilar to that of the poor bird in the ſtory, but 
the end the ſame ; to be deſtroyed, and to be no ſoon- 
er deſtroyed chan forgot for ever ! 

1 ſaw this too plainly to be miſtaken, and my con- 
fuſion was ſo powerful, that I forgot even to enquire 
who the Lady was: all my hope is in you: I heard 
her mention the IxsPECTOR favourably ; and if you'll 
honour this with a place, *tis Poſſible it may 158 me 
another ſight of her. 


1 am one of your well-wiſhers, 


'SYLVIUS. 


I ſhall cloſe this paper with a letter of a very dif- 
ferent turn. 


The * | N. 9. 


ry muſcle, every fibre of us ſpoke, and every ſtudied 
incident threw itſelf in our way, to add to the in- 


SON 


GE FOI ²˙ . eo wy 


. RE you ſure you have been rightly informed in 
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regard to the ſubject of the letter you wrote to 


yourſelf on the ſubject of the woman in St. George's 


Hoſpital ? If not, I am afraid you have treated a ſe- 
rious thing too ludicrouſly. Beware of leading the 
world into errors, and excuſe this friendly hint from 
one who loves you. | 5 
OY ; A. B. 


Before I wrote that letter, I examined the wo- 
man myſelf, and my opinion in conſequence of that 


is, that ſhe is an impoſtor: ſhe ſeems to have an art- 


fal way of counterfeiting hyſterical complaints, and 
is glad to be IPO in idleneſs by the deceit. 

She has been ſubject to cholics at ſome time of her 
life, and the Colon ſeems to have been diſtended by 
theſe beyond its power of reſtitution: from this acci- 
dent it has been in a condition to retain a great deal 
of wind, though with no real inconvenience to the 
perſon ; and ſhe has, by practice, arrived at a me- 
thod of throwing the abdominal muſcles into con- 
tractions, that put this wind in motion when ſhe 
pleaſes. | 255 

I am to do the Surgeon, Mr. Bromfield, who was 

preſent when I was there, the juſtice to obſerve, that 
he joins in this opinion; and I may add, that, on 
giving it as my ſentiment on the ſubject at Batſon's, 
a Phyſician, whoſe opinion I ſhall be always proud 
to find mine agree with, confirmed it, by obſerving, 
that he had once ſeen, in the diſſection of a perſon 
who had been ſubje& to cholics, the Colon diſtended 
to ten or twelve inches in diameter. 
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& ERE is a pleaſure in venting our ſorrow, mi 

_ Where all hope of relief is denied it: I take we 

this melancholy indulgence to have been the princi- qu 
pal motive to the writing of the following letter, 

Though the remonſtrances in it, however juſl, will, thi 
I am afraid, be of no ſervice to the perſon who thi 
makes them, they may be of much uſe to the world: . W 
an example of diſtreſs, ſo undeſervedly incurred, will, mc 
perhaps, go farther than all the precepts delivered fhi 
by the moralifts, toward warning that unhappy ſex, it! 
whoſe beſt dualities are often the ſources of their op} 
ruin, from exerting them in favour of thoſe who in- ſaf 
tend to make no other uſe of them. „ : 

| me 

Tp ihe Ins PBCTOR. . | ear 

| | „„ | the 
SIR, | kn 
IT H what intent I ſhould complain to you, fig 

I know not; yet there is a pleaſure in com- ral 
plaining : why I ſhould perſecute with my remon- ma 
ſtrances a man to whom I cannot wiſh to give pain, wor 

and whom I know it is impoſſible to recall to me, I C 
am as much a ſtranger : but every tree bears its fruit, rob 
and tears are thoſe of ſorrow. My full heart would fa 
throw me at once into the midſt of my complaints ; Col 
but how can you feel them, unleſs you firſt know my hi 
ſtory | poſi 


I am 


* 
bi 
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I am a woman : I am barely twenty; I am not 
handſome ; nor do I know to what I ſhould attri- 
bute it, that the moſt amiable, the moiſt deſerving of 
mankind condeſcended to caſt his eyes upon me. As 
there was no motive that could throw him under the 
ſuſpicion of being intereſted, I don't know whether I 
was more ſurprized or charmed with my good for- 
tune. Deceit, ſo little have I of my ſex, is not in my 


nature: I did not pretend to be blind to his perfec- 
tions; I could not pretend to be an indifferent ob- 


ſerver of them : I knew him generous, and I judged 


the moſt perfect ſecurity was in throwing myſelf free- 


ly under his protection. I confeſled I loved him; I 
more than confeſſed, I gloried in it : my acquaintance 
were informed of it, and warned me of the conſe- 
quence ; the world ſaw it, and envied me. 


Is it an error to fix one's heart, where judgment is 


the warrant of affection? Can it be a crime to love 


that, which it would be ingratitude not to revere? 
What right then have my cruel ſex, who could no 
more than myſelf foreſee the event of ſuch a friend- 


fhip, to ppbraid me with their having adviſed againſt 


it? With what juſtice can they, who never had an 
opportunity of the trial, arraign me of indiſeretion in 


ſuffering by the fault of another ? 

Thoſe who for ſix happy months have attacked 
me in vain with their envy, now craſh me to the 
earth with their pity. I am forſaken without a crime; 
therefore you'll ſay I ought to bear it calmly. I 
know, in theory, innocence is the ſupport under af- 
ſliction; but in our boſoms it is otherwiſe : the mo- 
raliſts ſay, we n.ed not feel the ſorrows we have not 
merited ; but the writers of theſe precepts were not 
women. FE. . Fre | 

Oh, Mr. InsrtcTor, if you have a heart (and I 
read ill the language of the eyes, if/ you have not a 
feeling one) tell me whether it is poſſible to know a 
ſeverer affliction than the being deprived of that 
which we have been conſcious of not deſerving to 
poſſeſs ; which, while we poſſeſſed it, called in ad- 
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miration to the aſſiſtance of content; which ennobled 
eſteem by the addition of gratitude! Not to have 
enjoyed the _ might have given me pain; the 
ſenſe, however, of my not meriting it, would have 


checked the ſenſation under the name of inſolence; 
but to have known it undeſerving, and to loſe it one 
knows not why, is a circumſtance of ſo much ra- 


tional diſtreſs, that it might almoſt juſtify diſtraction, 


" You will not wonder that I could not retain what 


I wonder that I ever poſſefſed : I cannot reproach 


myſelf for having loſt that which all the charms of 


my ſex could never keep. I don't accuſe my lover. 
of forſaking me; tis what 1 ought to have expected; 
but ſurely I may blame him of having made that 


loſs which he knew J muſt ſome time ſuffer, in itſelf 


inſupportable! I, who was conſcious I never could 
deſerve him, cannot reproach him for quitting me for 


one who does: I, who with him happineſs more than 


I wiſh it to myſelf, cannot but be ſatisfied with his ac- 


cepting it independently of me: I have only to accuſe 


him of the diſtreſs in which he has knowingly in- 
volved me; of ſuffering me to be blind to an event 


which he could not but foreſee, till the moment of 
its falling with all its weight upon me. 


I will not think upon the hours I have paſſed with 


him in retirement; in ſolitude that gave me a con- 
tempt for company, I will. not let myſelf remember 


days, to which all others muſt be years of anguiſh: 


J have had them, and I ought not to repine. They 


were freighted with more happineſs than comes to one 


mortal's ſhare; and I have no right to exclaim, 
when J have ſo amply received my portion. I think 
there is nothing 1 could not bear, if it were con- 
. fined to my own breaſt; and even this, the ſenſe of 
my undeſervings would render ſupportable to me, 
could the world be ſtrangers to it; but to feel the 


diſtreſs where it is obvious to thouſands, and imbit- 


tered with the taunts of all who ſee it, is a taſk too 
hard for me. We who uſed to meet with rapture, 
now paſs by one another with a cool civility; we who 

oe | . deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed the world for one another, now retort * 
aurſelves the contumely: politeneſs cannot ſtand in 


che place of that perfect ſatisfaQion with which we 
uſed to ſee each other; nor can a diſſembled tender- 


neſs deceive in thoſe eyes where there once glowed a 
paſſion, no more to be diſguiſed than concealed. 


Could I have known my fate in ſecret, hard as it is, 


— I could have borne it; but to ſee every in- 
conſiderable creature triumph in her contempt of me, 
is too much for woman; for one to whom nature has 


given love for her n, and for her ſecond, 
I cannot blame him who accepts a fortune greater 


than he could expect; nor can I wonder, that a man, 


whoſe foible is that glorious fault, ambition, feels his 


vanity flattered with the idea of a titled wife; but 


when I remember times in which all ſecondary conſi- 
_ derations were treated with that contemꝑt they merit- 


ed, I muſt have leave to exclaim with Torriſmond: 


Fe Lone ! oy a poor ee haſt . | 
N ben gold and titles buy thee! 9832 


I would not expect a real contempt in any heart for 


objects which are every body's ambition; and with 


the very ideas of which the world has connected thoſe 


of happineſs: I do not call him back, Mr. Insyzc-_ 


TOR; but ſurely, in the end, poor economy may be 


better than rich extravagance: gratitude implanted in 


the heart of a wife, than a ſenſe of obligation in the 
huſband. . 5 | 

I tire you with theſe unconnected ſentiments; but 
I'll have done. All I would afk is, why he, who 
might have made his choice among the whole female. 
world, fixed it on me? Why the man who deſerved 


the beſt, fixed on the moſt undeſerving? It may be 


ſport to him to play with the affection of an unguard- 


ed creature; to make me the tool of his obſervations, 


the means of his tracing the origin and progreſs of the 
Vor. Tl. . female 
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Ppaffons! Bur tell him, Sir, HuthShity *Ought 
to have forbade it: he ſnbuld have known tat his 
amuſement was to me deſtruction. Was it to this 1 
owed his pretended fondneſſes? Hot could they be pre- 
tended! Or did he uſe me as his inſtrument in his de. 
termined purpoſes; a feint to his deſtined attack? Did 
he take all pain (for, ſurely, to an ingenuous heart 
there can be no greater pain than diffimulation) to 
make himſelf the maſter of my heart, that he — — 
compl ment the Goddeſs of his new idolatry with the 
ſacrifice of an unhappy creature who loved him? 
She ought not to accept it. I am told there are la 
of hotiour even between contending nations, that ad- 
: vantages are diſdained when they are diſingenuouſly 
| — ſurely creatures of the ſame ſex are more na- 
1 turally combined than Sovereigns made by policy. 
1 Ought there not to be between woman and woman 
rules as inviolable? It cannot hurt a new acquaintance 
to give up that of which ſhe knows not either the 
value or the faults; but I think it muſt ſtamp a mark 
of inhumanity (and what infamy can be greater?) on 
her who accepts no more than that happineſs ſhe might 
find elſewhere, at the expence of what I feel, in the 
breaft of one who has not injured her. | 
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